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BOOK  III.    SECT.  III. 

OP    THE    SPASMODIC    AFFECTIONS 
IN  THS  NATURAL  FUNCTIONS. 


G  tt  A  P.     VIII. 

Of  ^HE   pyrosis,  OR    WHAT   IS   NAMED 

IN  Scotland  THE   Water-BrasWi 

* « 

1427.  HTHE  paittful  fenfations  referred 

-^       to  the  ftomach,  and   which 

are  probably  occafioned  by  real  affeclions 

VpL.lV.  B  of 
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of  this  organ,  are  of  different  kinds.  Pro- 
bably  they  proceed  from  affedlions  of  dif- 
ferent natures,  aUd  (hould  therefore  be  diC- 
tinguifhed  by  different  appellations  ;  but 
I  muft  awn  that  the  utmoft   prccifion  in 

this  matter  will  he  diflScult  In  my  ef- 
fay  towards  a  methodical  Nofology,  I 
have,  however,  attempted  it.  For  thofe 
pains  that  are  either  acute  or  pungent,  of 
accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of  diftention, 
or  with  a  fenfe  of  conftridlion,  if  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  not  attended  with  any 
fenfe  of  acrimony  or  heat,  I  employ  the 
appellation  of  Gaftrodynia,  To  exprefs 
thofe  painful  or  uneafy  fenfations  which 
feem  to  arife  from  a  fenfe  of  acrimony 
irritating  the  part,  or  from  fuch  a  fenfe 
of  heat  as ,  the  application  of  acrids,  whe- 
ther externally  or  internally  applied,  of- 
ten gives,  I  employ  the  terms  of  Cardial- 
gia  J  and  by  this  I  particularly  mean  to 
denote  thofe  feelings  which  are  expreffed 
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by  tKe  term  Heart-burn  in  the  Englifli 
language,  I  think  the  term  Soda  has 
been  commonly  employed  by  pracflical 
ivritersj  to  exprefi  an  affedlion  attended 
with  feelings  of  the  latter  kind. 

1428.  Bedde  the  pains  denoted  by  the 
terms    Gaftrodynia,   Periadynia,  Cardial- 
gia,  and  Soda,  there  is,   I  think,  another 
painful  ferifatioA   different   from    all    of 
thefe,  which  is  named  by  Mf  Sauvages 
Pyrolis  Suecic^ ;   and  his  account  of  it  is 
taken  from  Linnseus,  i^ho  names  it  Car** 
dialg^ia  Sputatoria.    ,Under  the  title  of  Py- 
rolis Mr  Sauvages  has  formed  a  genus,  of 
of  which  the  whole  of  the  fpecies,  except 
the   eighth,  which    he   gives    under  the 
title  of  Pyrofia  Suecicja,  are   all  of  them 
fpecies  of  the  Gaftrodynia,  or  of  the  Car-** 
dialgia ;   and  if  there  is  a  genus  to   be 
formed  under  the  title  of  Pyrofis,  it  can 
in  ttty  opinion  c6ttiprehend  only  the  fpe- 

B  2  cies 
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cies  I  have  mentioned.  In  diis  ca(e,  in- 
deed, I  own  that  the  term  is  not  very 
proper  J  but  my  averfion  to  introduce 
new  nam^s  has  made  me  continue  to  em-, 
ploy  the  term  of  Mr  Sauvages. 

1429.  The  Gaftrodynia  and  Cardialgia 
I  judge  to  be  for  the  nxoft  part  fympto- 
matic  afFedlions  j  and  therefore  have  giv- 
en them  no  place  in  this  work :  but  the 

'   Pyrolisy  as  an  idiopathic  difeaibi  and  ne- 
ver before  treated  of  in  any  fyftem,  I 
^propofe  to  treat  of  here, 

/ 

1430.  It  is  a  difeafe  frequent  among 
people  in  lower  life ;  but  occurs  alfo, 
though  more  rarely,  in  people  of  better 
condition.  •  Though  freqiient  in  Scotland, 
it  is. by  no  means  fo  frequent  as  Linnaeus 
reports  it  to  be  in  Lapland.  It  appears 
moft  commonly  in  perfoM  under  middle 
age,  but  feldom  in  any  perfous  before  the 

age 
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age  of  puberty.  When  it  has  once  taken 
place,  it  is  ready  to  recur  occafionally 
a  long  time  after ;  but  it  feldom  appears 
in  perfons  confiderably  advanced  in  life. 
It  afiefls  both  fexes,  but  more  frequently 
the  female.  It  fometimes  attacks  preg- 
nant Women,  and  fome  women  only  when 
they  arejul  that  condition.  Of  other  wo- ' 
men,  it  more  frequently  affe<5ls  the  un- 
married ;  and  of  the  married,  moft  fre- 
quently the  barren.  I  have  had  many 
inftances  of  its  occurring  in  women  la- 
bouring under  a  fluor  albus.  • 

143 1.  T^c  fits  of  this  difeafe  ufually 
come  on  in  the  morning  and  forenoon, 
when  the  (Ipmach  is  empty.  The  firft 
iymptom  of  it  .is  a  pain  at'  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  with  a  fenfe  of  conftriiflion,  as 
if  the  ftomach  was  drawn  towards  the 
back  ; '  the  pain  is  increafed  by  raifing  the 
body  into  an  eredl  pofture,  and  therefore 

B  3  the 
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the  body  is  bended  forwatd.  This  pain 
is  often  very  fevere;  and,  after  continu- 
ing for  fome  time,  it  brings  on  an  eruc- 
tation of  a  thin  watery  fluid  in  confi- 
derable  quantity.  This  fluid  has  fome- 
times  an  acid  tafte,  but  is  very  often  ab^ 
folutely  infipid.  The  erudation  is  for 
fome  time  frequently  repeated  ;  and  does 
not  immediately  give  relief  tx)  the  pain 
which  preceded  it,  but  does  fo  at  length, 
find  puts  an  end  to  the  fit% 


:   ^ 


1432.  The  fits  of  this  difeafe  common- 
ly come  on  without  any  evident  excit^ 
ing  caufe,  and  I  have  not  found  it  ftea- 
dily  conne^ed  with  any  particular  diet. 
It  attacks  perfons  ufing  animal  food,  but 
I  think*  more  frequently  thofe  living  on 
milk  and  farinacea.  It  feems  often  to  be 
excited  by  cold  applied  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  is  readily  excited  1by  any 
conliderable  emotion  of  mind.  It  is  of- 
I  ten 
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tea  without  any  fymptoms  of  dyfpep- 

s 


.* 


1433.  The  nature  of  this  affe<5lioa  i« 
not  very  obvious ;  but  I  think  it  may  be 
explained  in  this  manner :  It  feems  to  be- 
gin by  a  fpafm  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  ftomach ;  >  which  is  afterwards,  in  a 
certain  manner,  communicated  to  the 
blood- vefleis  and  exhalants,  fb  as  to  in- 
Creafe  the  impetus  of  the  fluids  in  thefe 
vefTels,  while  a  conflridlion  takes  place  on 
their  extremities.  While  therefore  tlhe 
increafed  impetus  determines  a  greater 
quantity  than  ufual  of  fluids  into  thefe 
veffels,  the  conftridion  upon  their  extre- 
mities allows  only  the  pure  watery  parts 
to  be  poured  out,  analogous^,  as  I  judge, 
in  every  refpeft,  to  what  happens  in  the 
diabetes  hyilericus. 


1434.  The  pra(5lice  in  diis  difeafe  is  as 

B  4  difficult 
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difficult  as  the  theory.  The  paroxyftn  isf 
only  to  be  certainly  relieved  by  opium. 
Other  antifpafmodics,  as  vitriolic  ether 
and  volatile  alkali,  are  fometimes  of  fervice, 
but  not  coaftantly  fo.  Although  opivui^ 
and  other  antifpafmodics  relieve  the  fitis, 
they  have  no  effecfl  in  preventing  their 
recurrence.  For  this  purpoft,  the  whole 
of  the  remedies  of  dyfpepfia  have  beea 
employed  without,  fucceft.  Of  the  ula 
of  the  nux  vomica,  mention^ed  as  a  reme-- 
dy  by  Linn?eus>  I  have  had  no  experience, 
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J435'  TPHE  principal  fymptom  of  this 
'^-  difeafe  is  a  paiaifelt  in  the 
lower  belly.  It  is.  feldom  fixed  and 
puj^tgent  in  one  part,  but  is  a  painful 
didentioQ  in  fome  meafure  fpreading 
over  the  whale  pf.  the  belly  •,  and  par- 
ticularly 


I 
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ticularly  with  a  fenfe  of  twifting  or 
wringing  round  the  navef.  At  the 
fame  time,  with  this  pain,  the  navel 
and  teguments  of  the  belly  are  frequently 
drawn  inwards,  and  often  the  mufcles  of 
the  belly  are  fpafmodically  contradled,  and 
this  in  feparate  portions,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bag  foil  of  round  balls, 

1436,  Such  pains,  in  a  certain  degree, 
fometimes  occur  in  cafes  of  diarrhoea  and 
cholera ;  but  thefe  are  lefs  violent  and 
more  tranfitory,  and  are  named  Gripings. 
It  is  only  when  more  violent  and  perma- 
nent, and  attended  with  colli venefs,  that 
they  conftitut^  colic.  This  is  alfo  com* 
monly  attended  with  vomiting,  which  in 
many  cafes  is  frequently  repeated,  efpeci- 
ally  when  any  thing  is  taken  down  into 
the  ftomach  j  and  in  ftfch  voniitings,  not 
only  the  contents*  of  the  ftomach  are 
thrown  up,  but,  alfo  the  contents  of  the 

duodenum, 


N 
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duodenum,  and  therefore    frequently    % 
quantity  of  bile. 

1437.  lu  fome  caies  of  colic,  the  peri- 
fialtic  motion  is  inverted  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the 
great  ^  gut^s,  and  therefore  ftercoraceous 
matter,  is  thrown  up  by  vomiting;  and 
the  fame  inverfion  appears  flill  more  clear- 
ly from  this,  that  what  is  thrown  into 
the  re(5lum  by  glyfter  is  again  thrown  out 
by  the  mouth.  In  thefe  circumftances  of 
inverfion  th?  difeafe  has  been  named  ileus ,^ 
dr^  the  Iljap  ^Paifion }  and  this  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  a  peculiar  difeafe  diftindl 
form  colic  ;  but  to  me  it  appears  that  th§ 
two  difeafcs  are  owing  teethe  fame  pro- 
ximate caufe,  and  have  the  fame  fymptoms, 
only  in  a  different  degree. 

1438.  The  colic  is  often  without  any 

•    pyrexia 
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pyrexia  jjtttended  it.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, an  inflammation  com^s  upon  the 
part  of  the  inteftine  efpecially  affedled; 
and  this  inflammation  aggravates  a)l  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  beiiig  probably 
what  brings  on  the  moft  confiderable  in-* 
verfipn  of  the  periftaltic  motion ;  and,  as 
the  ftercoraceous  vomiting  is  what  efpe- 
cially  diftinguilhes  the  ileus,  this  has  been 
confidered.as  always  depending  on  an  in- 
flammation of  the  intcftinest  However,  I 
can  aflirm,  that  as  there  are  inflammations 
of  the.inteflines  without  ftercoraceous  vo- 
miting, fo  I  have  feen  inftances  of  ftercor- 
aceous vomiting  without  inflammation  5. 
and  there  is  therefore  no  ground  for  difr 
tinguifliing  ileus  from  colic,  butas  a  highei^ 
degree  of  the  fapae  affedlion, 

s  ^439-  The  fymptoms  of  the  colic,  and 
the  difledlions  of  bodies  dead  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  Ihow  very  clearly,  tlmt  it  depends 

upon 


k. 
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upon  a  fpafmodic  con(lri(^ioQ  of  a  part  of 
the  inteftines ;  and  that  this  therefore  is 
to  be  confidered  as  the  proximate  caufe  of 
the  difeafe.  In  fbme  of  the  dilTeiflions  of 
perfons  dead  of  this  difeafe,  an  intro-fuf^ 
ception  has  been  remarked  to  have  hap- 
pened ;  but  whether  this  be  conflantly 
the  caie  in  all  the  appearances  of  ileus,  is 
not  certainly  determined.  * 

1 440.  The  colic  has  commonly  been . 
confidered  as  being  of  diflferent  fpecies, 
but  I  cannot  follow  the  writers  on  this 
fubjeft  in  the  diftindlions  they  have  efta- 
blifhed.  So  far,  however,  as  a  difference 
of  the  remote  caufe  conftitutes  a  difference 
of  fjpecies  a  diftindlion  may  perhaps  be 
admitted ;  and  accordingly  in  my  Nofology 
I  have  marked  feven  difierent  fpecies : 
but  I  am  well  perfuaded,  that  in  all  thefe 
diflS^rent  fpecies  the  proximate  caufe  is  the 
fame,  that  is^  a  fpafmodic  conftridlion  of  a 

part 
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parr  of  the  iateflines  ;  and  confequently, 
that  ia  all  thefe  cafes  the  indication  of  cure 
is  the  fame,  that  is,  to  remove  the  conftric- 
tion  mientioned.  Even  in  the  feveral  fpe- 
cics  named  Stercorea^  Callofa^  and  Calcuhfa^ 
in  which  the  difeafe  depends  vipon  an  ob- 
(lru(flion  of  the  inteftine,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  thefe  obftrucflions  do  not  produce  the 
fymptoms  of  colic,  excepting  in  fo  far  as 
they  produce  fpafmodic   conftridlions   of 

m 

the  inteftines ;  and  therefore  that  the 
means  of  cure  in  thefe  cafes,  fo  far  as  they 
admit  of  cure,  mufl;  be  obtained  by  the 
fame  means  which  the  general  indication 
above  mentioned  fuggefts. 

1 441,  The  cure,  then,  of  the  colic  uni* 
verfaliy,  is  to  b«  obtained  by  removing  the 
fpafmodic  copflri(^ions  of  the  inteftines  ; 
and  the  remedies  fuited  to  this  purpofe 
may  be'referred  to  threje  general  heads* 

I.  The 
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I  •  The  taking  off  the  fpafm  by  various 
antifpafmodic  powers. 

2.  The  exciting  the  aiSlion  of  the  intef- 
ti&es  by  purgatives. 

3.  The  employing   mechanical   dilata- 
tion« 

I442«  Before  entering  upon  a  particu- 
lar account  of  thefe  remedies^  it  will  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that  in  all  cafes  of^ 
violent  colic,  it  is  advifable  to  pradlife 
blood*1^tting ;  both  as  it  may  be  nfeful 
in  'obviating  the  inflammation  which  is 
commonly  to  be  apprehended,  and  even  as 
it  may  be  a  means  of  relaxing  the  fpafm  of 
the  inteftine.  This  remedy  may  perhaps 
be  improper  in  peffons  of  a  weak  and  lax 
habit,  but  in  all  perfons  of  tolerable  vi- 
gour  it  will  be  a  fafe  remedy ;  and  in  all 
tales  where  there  is  the  lead ,  fufpicion  of 

an 
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an  iaflammation  actually  coming  pa^  i€ 
1?rill  be  abfolutelj  neceflary*  Nay,  it  will 
be  even  proper  to  repeat  it  perhaps  fereral 
times,  if,  with  a  fall  and  hard  pul(e,  the 
appearance- of  the  blood  drawn,  and  the 
relief  obtained  by  the  firft  bleeding,  ijiall 
author ife  fuch  repetition* 

1443.  The  antifpafmodic  powers  that 
may  be  employed,  are,  the  application  of 
heat  in  a  dry  or  humid  form,  the  applica^ 
tipn  of  bliders,  the  ufe  of  opium^  and  the 
ufe  of  mild  oils* 

The  application  of  heat,  in  a  dry  form, 
has  been  employed  by  applying  to  the 
belly  of  the  patient  a  living  animal,  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  or  bags 
of  fubftances  which  long  retain  their  heat  5 
and  all  thefe  have  fometimes  been  applied 
with  fuccefs ;  but;  none  of  them  feem  to 

3  .    «*e 
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nle  fo  powerful  aa  tKe  application  of  heat 
iii  a  humid^  form. 


Thi«  maty  be  employed  cither  by  the 
im*aer6on  df  a  great  patt  of  the  body  in 
wafm  water,  or  by  fomenting  the  belly 
with  cloths  tfirung  out  of  hot  waten  The 
immerfion  has  advantages  from  the  appli* 
cation  of  it  to  a  greater  part  of  the  body, 
Wd-  particularly  to  the  lower  extremities ; 
but  imiiier(ion  cannot  always  be  conve* 
fiietttiy  pra(%fed,  and  fomentation  may 
have  the  advantage'  of  being  longer  conti- 
fiued  ;  and  it  may  have  nearly  all  the;  be- 
nefit of  unmerfion,  if  it  be  at  the  fame  time 
applied  both  to  the  belly  and  to  the  lower 
ettremities^ 


I  • 


1444.  ]^rom  coiifidering  that  the  tegu- 
ments of  the  lower  belly  have  fuch  a  con- 
neiflion  with  the  inteftines,  as  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  affei^ed  with  fpafmodic  con- 

Voii*  IV.  -  C  tr^ion. 
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» 

tra6lion,  we  perceive  that  blifters  applied 
to  the  belly  may  have  the  effedl  of  taking* 
off  the  fpafms  both  from  the  mufcles 
of  the  belly  and  from  the  inteftines  j  and 
accordingly  bliflering  has  often  been  em- 
ployed in  the  colic  with  advantage.  Ana- 
logons  to  this,  rubefacients  applied  to  the 
belly  have  been  frequently  found  ufefuL 

1445,  The  lafe  of  opium  in  colic  may 
feem  to  be  an  ambiguous  remedy.  Very 
certainly  it  may  for  fome  time  relieve  the 
pain,  which  is  often  fo  violent  and  urgfent, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  abdain  from  the  u(e 
of  fuch  a  remedy.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
ufe  of  opiuiji  retards  or  fufpends  the  peris- 
taltic motion  fo  much,  as  to  allow  the  in- 
teftines to  fall  into  conftridlions  ;  and  may 
therefore,  while  it  relieves  the  pain,  render 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  more  obftinate. 
On  this  account,  and  further  as  opium  pre- 
vents the  operation  of  purgatives  fo  often 
1  necelTary 


\ 
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tieceffar]^  in  this  difeAfe,  ^lany  pra<5Utioa- 
ers  are  averfe  to  the  ufe  of  it,  and  fooie  en- 
dreiy  rejeifl  the  ufe  of  it  as  hurtful.  There 
are,  however,  others,  who  think  they  can 
employ  opium  in  this  difeafe  with  much 
adrantage. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  colic  comes  on 

without  any  previous  coftivenefs,  and  ari«- 

les  from  cold,  from  paflions  of  the.  mind, 

or  other  caufes  which  operate  efpecially  on 

the  nervous  fyftem,  opium  proves  a  fafc 

and  certain  remedy ;  but  in  cafes  which 

have  been  preceded  by  long  coftivenefs, 

or  where  the  colic,  though  not  preceded 

by  coftivenefs,  has  however  continued  for 

feme  days  without  a  ftool,  fb  that  a  ftag* 

nation  of  f^ces  in  the  colon  is  to  be  fu{^ 
I 

pecked,  the  ufe  of  opium  is  of  doubtful 
efFe(5t.  In  fuch  cafes,  unlefs  a  ftool  has 
been  firft  procured  by  medicine^  ppium 
cjmnot  be  employed  but  with  foxne  hazard 

C  2  .  of 
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of  aggravating  the  difeafe.  However,  evea 
in  thofe  cifcumftances  of  coftivenefs,  wheh, 
without  inflanimation,  the  violence  of  the 
fpafm  is  to  be  fufpcdled,  when  vomiting 
prevents  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  and 
when  with  all  this  the  pain  is  extremely 
urgent,  opium,  is  to  be  employed,  not  only 
as  an  anodyne,  but  alfo  as  an  antifpafmo- 
die,  neceflary  to  favour  the  operation  of 
purgatives ; .  and  may  be  fo  employed^ 
when,  either  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ex- 
piate, or  not  long  Jfter  it,  a  purgative  caii 
Jbe  exhibitfed* 


Is  the  hyofcyamus,  as  often  ihowing, 
along  with  its  narcotic,  a  purgative  quali- 
ty, better  fuited  to  this  difeafe  than  opium  ? 

X  446,  It  is  fcemingly  oft  good  grounds 
that  feveral  pradlitioners  have  recommend- 
ed  the  large  ufe  of  mild  oils  in  this  dif- 
eafe, both  as  antifpafn^odics  and  ,as  laxa- 
i  tives; 
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tives ;  and  where  the  palate  and  ftomach 
could  admit  them,  I  have  found  them  very 
nfeful.  But  as, there  are  few  Scottifh  fto- 
machs  that  can  admit  a  large  ufe  of  oilSf 
I  have  had  few  opportunities  of  employ- 
ing them.  > 

1447,  Thefecond  fet  of  remedies  ad-' 
9pted  to  the  cure  of  colic,  are  purgatives ; 
which,  by  exciting  the  adlion  of  the  in- 
teftines,  either  above  or  below  the  ob- 
flrudled  place,  may  remove  the  conftric- 
tion ;  and  therefore  thefe  purgatives  may 
be  given  either  by  the  mouth,  or  thrown 
by  glyller  into  tHe  anus.  As  the  difeafe  is 
often  feated  in  the  great  guts ;  as  glyfters, 
by  having  a  more'  fudden  operation,  may 
give  more  immediate  relief;  and  as  pur- 
gatives "given  by  the  mouth  are  ready  to 
be  rejeifled  by  vomiting ;  fo  it  is  common, 
add  indeed  proper,  to  attempt  curing  the 
colic  in  the  firft  place  by  glyfters.     Thefe 

C3  ra^y 
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may  at  firft  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  con- 

fifting  of  a  large  bulk  of  water,  with  fomc 

quantity  of  mild  oil ;  and  fuch  are  feme- 

times  fufficiently  eflBcacious :  however, 
they  are  not  always  fo  j  and  it  is  commonly 

neceQary  to  render  them  more  powerfully 
(limulant  by  the  addition  of  neutral  falts,  of 
which  the  mofl  powerful  is  the  common 
or  mariuQ  fait.  If  thefe  faline  glyflers,  as 
fometimes  happens,  arc  rendered  again  too 
quickly,  and  on  this  account  or  other  wife  are 
found  inefFe<3tual,  it  may  be  proper,  inftead 
of  H:hefe  falts,  to  add  to.  the  glyfters  an  in* 
fufion  of  fenna,  or  of  fome  other  purga- 
tive that  can  be  ext'radled  by  water.  The 
antimonial  wine  *  may  be  fometimes  em- 
ployed  in  glyfters  with  advantage.     Hard- 

*  Tartar  Emetic"  is  furer  than  the  antimonial  winci 

*  ■  . 

but  it  is  a  ver j^  violent  remedy,  and  ought  to  be  ufed 
•with  caution  even  in  glyfters.  Five  dr  fix  grains  is  tjiei. 
ufual  quantity  given  in  glyfters. 
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ly  any  glyfters  .are  more  effedual  than 
thofe  made  of  turpentine  *  propetly  prepa- 
red* When  all  other  injedlions  are  found 
inefiedlual,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the 
inje<flion  of  tobacco-fmoke :  and»  when 
even  this  fails,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the 
mechanical  dilatation  to  be  mentioned  here- 

after. 

C  4  1448.  As 

*  Th.e    proper    manner    of   preparing    turpentine 
fljtbtts  is  a$  foUbws : 

R,  Tereb.  Vcnet.  3vi. 
Vitel.  Ov.  No.  ii, 
Tere  in  nu>rtar.  marmoreo  donee  penitos  fol. 

vetur  Terebinthina ;  dein  adde  gradatim^ 
Aq.  font,  frigid,  ^ij. 
Huic  affunde 
Aq.  font,  tepid,  lb.  i. 
M*  f.  Enema^  ftatim  injiciend. 


If  the  turpentine  does  not  di^Tolve  fufficientlj  widi 
the  jjolks  of  two  eggSy  a  third  may  be  added.' 
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1448^  As  glyfters  often  fail  altogether 
in  relieving  this  difeafe^  and  hs  even 
when  they  giv^:  fooie  relief  they  are  often 
imperfe(5l  in  producing  a  complete  cure  j 
fo  it  is  generally  proper,  and  often  neqef^ 
fary,  to  attempt  a  more  entire  and  certain 
cure  by  purgatives  given,  by  the  .  moutH, 
The  more  povirerful  of  thefe,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Draftic  Purgatives,  may 
be  fometimes  neceflary;  but  their  ufe  is 
to  be  avoided,  both  becaufe  they  are  apt 
to  be  rejedled  by  vomiting,  and  "becaufe 
when  they  do  not  fucceed  in  removing 
the  obftrudion  they  are  ready  to  induce 
an^  inflammation.  Upon  this  account  it 
is  ufual,  and  indeed  proper,  at  leaft  in  the 
firft  place,  to  employ  .the  milder  and  lefs . 
inflammatory  purgatives.  None  have  fuc- 
ceeded  with  me  bietter  than  the  cryftals 
af  tartar*}   becaufe   this   medicine   may* 

be 

*  Cryftals  of  tartai^inay  begivea  in  dpfes  of  two 
>  drachms 
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he  given  in  fm^  but  repeated  dofes  to 
a  CQnfiderable  quantity;  and  under  this 
management  it  is  %ht  purgative  leaft  ready  * 
to  be  jFejedled  by  vomiting,  and  wuch 
lefs  fo  than  the  other  neutral  falts.  If  a 
ilronger  purgative  be  recjuired,  jalap  f, 

.    .  iprpperly 

dr^hms  each,  repeated  every  two  hours  or  oftener. 
The  chief  obje&iqn  agaiiift,the  u|e  of  this  fait  is  its  dl& 
(cult  Solution  in  water,  and  therefore  many  pra&i^ 
ligners  prefer  the  foluble  tartar,  or  the  Jlochel  fait. 

t  The  Pulvis  Jalap,  comp*  of  the  Edinburgh  phar« 
inacopoeia  anfwers  in  general  ve^r  well ;  but,  the  fol- 
lowing formula  is  lefs  liable  to  be  rejefted  by  the  vo^ 
.initing  ,which  fo  frequently  accompanies  this  difeafe. 

t 
,R.  Refin.  Jalap,  gr.  :^ij. 

Amygdal.  dulc.  decorticat.  No.  vi. 

3acch.  alb.  3i. 

X^iein  mortario  marmoreo,  et  adde  gra<» 

.  dating,  ^ 
Aq.  Ginm^mom.  fimpl*  Jit 
M.  f.  hanft. 

Ilalf 
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properly  prepared,  is  lefs  oflfenfive  to  the 
palate,  and  fits  better  upon  the  ilomach, 
than  moft  other  powerful  purgatives.  On 
many  occafions  of  colic,  nothing  is  a  more 
efiedbial  purgative  than  a  large  dole  of 
calomel*.  Some  pradlitioners  have  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  obftrudlion  of  tha 
inteftines  by  antimonial  en^etics  f  exhi- 
bited  in  fmall  dofes  repeated  at  proper  in- 
tervals;  and  when  thefe  dofes  are  not  en-^ 

,  tirely 

Half  of  this  potion  maj  be  gfven  at  once,  and  the  o- 
ther  half  an  hour  afterward. 

♦  This  is  French  praftice,  but  it  is  dangerous.  Ijf 
has  however  been  ferviceable  in  many  cafes,  when  giv- 
en in  dofes  of  12  or  15  grains,  or  even^a  fcruple,  when 
other  purgatives  have  failed. 

I 

t  As  the  ftonoach,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  very- 
irritable  in  this  difeafe,  the  praftitioAer^will  find  confi- 
derable  difficulty  in  managing  antimonials.  It  is  bet-« 
UiT  to  avoid  thent  altogether^  fbr  they  may  do  mucU 
mifcl^ef.  .  ' 
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tirely  reje<Sled  by  vomiting,   they  often 

*  • 

prove  efie<5lual  purgatives. 

When  every  purgative  has  faijled,  the 
aflion  of  the  iriteftines  has  been  eflfedlually 
excited  by  throwing  cold  water  on  th^ 
lower  extremities. 


1449.  The  third  means  of  overcoming 
the  ipafm  of  the  inteftines  in  this  difeafe, 
is  Sy  employing  a  mechanical  dilatation ; 

« 

and  it  has  been  frequently  fuppofed  that 
quickfilver,  given  in  large  quantity,  might 
operate  in  this  manner.  I  have' not,  how 
,  ever,  found  it  fuccefsful  j  and  the  theory 
of  it  is  with  mc  very  doubtful.  Some  au- 
thors have  mentioned  the  ufe  of  gold  and 
filver  pills,  or  balls,  fwallo wed  down ;  but 
I  have  no  experience  of  fuch  pradlices,  and 
I  cannot  fuppofe  them  a  probable  means 
of  relief. 

X450.  Another 
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1450.  Another  means  of  mechanical  di- 
latation, and  a  more  probable  meafure,  is 
by  injecting  a  large  quantity  of  warm 
water  by  a  proper  fyringe,  which  may 
.throw  it  with  fome  force,  and  in  acoo- 
.tinned  Aream,  into  the  re^lumr  3oti(i 
from  the  experiments  reported  by  the  late 
Mr  De  Haen,  and  from  thofe  I  myfelf 
•have  had  occafion  to  make,  I  judge  .this 
remedy  to  be  one  of  the  moil  powerful 
and  e£fe<aual  *.  ♦ 

1451.  I  have  now  mentioned  all  the 
feveral  means  that  may  be  employed  for 
the^  cure  of  the^  colic,  confidered  as  a  ge- 
nus} 


*  It  h  to.  be  thrown  up,  by  means  of  a  large  fyringe, 
in  (uch  quantities,  that  the  patient  begins  to  feel  a  fenfe 
of  uneafinefs  from  the  great  diftention  which  it  occa-* 
fi(Mi9,  Some  patients  have  borne  two  gallons  to  be  in* 
jefted,  and  the  cafes  were  attended  with  the  deiired  fuc-^ 

.     '  ^  The 
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nw ;  but  before  L  quit  this  fubjed,  it  thzy 
be  expedted  that  I  ihould  take  notice  of 
fbme  of  the  fpecies  which  may  feem  tb  re- 
quire a  particular  confideration.  In  thi9 
vic# it  may  be  citpfcdled  that  I  ihould  e(pe^ 
cidly  tak6  notice  of  that  fpecies  named  tHe 
Colic  of  Poitou,  and  particularly  khoytti 
in  England  by  the  name  of  tte  D6vorifliire 
Golic« 

1452.  This  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  is  cer- 
tainly a  peculiar  one,  both  in  refpedl  of 
its  caufe  and  its  effeds;  but,  as  to  the 
firftij  it  has  been  lately  fo  niuch  the  fub- 
jeA  of  inveftigation,  and  is  fo  well  afr 
certained  by  the  learned  phyficians.  Sir 

George 

The  cafes  in  Which  thefe  hrge  injeftionisr  are  moll 
nfefuly  are  thofe  in  which  hardened  feces  are  accumii-i 
lated  ill  the  colbn.  The  warm  water  anfwcrs  two  in- 
tentionsy  viz.  dOating  the  pafiage^  and  foft^ning  the! 
f»ces. 
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George  Baker  and  Dr  Hardy,  that  it  U 
upnecefTa^y  for  me  to  fay  any  thing  of 
it  here. 

.  With  refpedl  to  the  cure  of  it  *,  fo  far 
a$  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  colic,  my 
want  of  experience  concerning  it  does  not 
allow  me  to  fpeak  with  any  confidence  on 
the  fubjedVj  but,   fo  far  as  I  can  learn 

'  from 


/ 


*  In  the  early  ftages  of  this  difeafe,  the  bellj  is  to  be 
itept  open  bj  the  mildeft  laxatives,  and  a  milk  diet  ftrid-i 
Ij  ufed.  The  following  formula  anfwors  extremely 
well : 

R.  Mannae, 

/Ol.  Olivar.  aa  ji. 
M.  f.  Linftus. 

This  quantity  is  a  propei*  dofe,  a,nd  it  may  be  repeat- 
ed every  day  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  at 
bed-time.  If  the'  fymptoms,  however,  do  not  abate, 
we  may  at  the  fame  time  give  large  emollient  glyf- 
ters. 
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from  others^  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  to 
be  treated  by  all  the  feveral  means  that 
I  have  propofed  above  for  the  cure  of  colic 
in  general. 

How  far  the  peculiar  effecEls  of  this  dif- 
eafe  are  to  be  certainly  forefcen  and  obvi- 
ated, I  have  not  properly  learned;  and 
I  muft  leave  the  matter  to  be  determined 
by  thofe  w^ho  have  had  fufficient  experi- 
ence in  it. 


CHAP. 
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1453*  TN  this  difeafe,  a  vomitlag  and 

purging  concurring  together. 
Of  frequently  alternating  with  one  ano- 
ther, are  the  chief  fymptoms.    The  tM^ 


ter 
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ter  rejedlcd  both  upWards  and  downwards 
appears  manifeftly  to  confifl  chiefly  of 
bile.. 

1454.  From  this  laft  circtimftancc  I 
conclude,  that  the  difeafe  depends  upon 
an  increafed  fccrction  of  bile,  and  its  co- 
pious efifufion.  into  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and,  as  in  this  it  irr^ates  and  excites  the 
motions  above-mentioned,  1  infer  that  the 
bile  thus  effiifed  in  larger  quantity  is  at 
the  fame  time  alfo  of  a  more  acrid  quali- 
ty. This  appears  likewife  from  the  vio- 
lent and  very  painful  gripings  that  attend 
the  difeafe,  and  which  we  can  impute  on- 
ly to  the  violent  fpafmodic  contra(5lions 
of  the   inteftines    that    take    place    here. 

.  Thcfe  fpafms  are  commonly  communica- 
ted  to  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  very  fre- 

.*  quently  to  thofe  of  the  extremities* 

I 
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1455.  \n  the  manner  now  defcribed, 
the  difca.fe  frequently  proceeds  with  great 
violence  till  the  ftrength  of  the  patient 
is  greatly,  and  often  fuddenly,  weak- 
ened; while  a  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties,  cold  fweats,  and  faintings,  coming 
on,  an  end  is  ptit  to  the  patient's  life,  fome- 
times  in  the  courfe  of  one  day*  In  other 
cafes  the  difeafe  is  Icfs  violent,  continues 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  tljien  ceales  by  de- 
grees ;  though  fuch  recoveries  feldom  hap- 
pen without  the  affidance  of  remedies* 

1456.  The  attacks  of  this  difeafe  are 
feldom  accompanied  with  any  fymptoms 
of  pyrexia ;  and  though,  during  the  courfe 
of  it,  both  the  pulfe  and  refpiration  are 
hurried  and  irregular,  yet  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  generally  fo  entirely  removed 
by  the  remedies  that  quiet  the  fpafmo-  ' 
die  afFeclions  peculiar  to  the  difeafe,  as 
to  leave  no  ground  for  fuppofing  that  it 

had 


^ 
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Bad  been  accompanied  by  any  proper  py- 
rexia* 

1457.  This  is  a  difeafe  attending  a  ve- 
ry warm  ftate  of  the  air;  and  in  very 
warm  climates,  it  may  perhaps  appear  at 
any  time  of  the  year ;  but  even  in  filch 
climates  it  is  moft  frequent  during  their 

^  • 

warmed  feafons;  and  in  temperate  cli« 
mates,  it  appears  only  in  the  warm  fea* 
fons*  Dr  Sydenham  confidered  the  ap- 
pearances of  this  difeafe  in  England  to  be 
confined  to  the  month  of  Auguft ;  but  he 
himfelf  obferved  it  to  appear  ibmetimes 
towards  the  end  of  fummer,  when  the 
feafon  was  unufually  warm  ;  and  that,  in 
propoition  to  the  heat^  the  violence  of  the 
difeate  was  greater-  Others  have  obferv- 
ed  that  it  appeared  more  early  in  fummei-j 
and  always  fooner  or  later,  according  a# 
the  great  heats  fooner  or  later  fet  in.  ' 

i)  2  1458-  From. 
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1458.  From  all  thefe  circumftances,  it 
is,  I  think,  very  evident  that  this  difeafe 
is  the  efFedl  of  a  vrarm  atmofphere,   pro- 
ducing fome  chaage  in  the  ftate  of  the 
bile  in  the  human  body :  and  the  change  ' 
may  conlift,  either   in  the  matter  of  the 
bile  being  rendered  more  acrid,  and  there- 
by  fitted  to  excite  a  more  copious  fecre- 
tion ;  or,  in   the    fame  matter,  ijts  being 
prepared  to  pafs  over  in  larger  quantity 
than  ufual. 

I 

1459.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in 
vsrarm  cliniates  and  feafons,  after  extreme* 
ly  hot  and  dry  weather,  a  fall  of  rain  cool- 
ing  the  atmofphere  feems  cfpecially  to 
bring  on  this  difeafe  ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  an  obftrudled  perfpiration  may 
have  alfo  a  iliare  in  this^  though  it  is  alfo 
certain  that  the  difeafe  does  appear  when 
no  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 

nor 
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nor  any  application  of  cold,  has  been  ob- 
ferved. 


1460.  It  is  poflible,  that,  in  fome  cafes^ 
the  heat  of  the  feafon  may  give  only  a  pre- 
difpofition,  and  that  the  difeafe  may  \)e 
excited  by  certain  ingefta  or  other  caufes ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  (Jifeafe 
has  occurred  without  any  previous  change 
or  error,  either  in  diet,  or  in  the  manner  of 
life,  that  Could  be  obferved, 

,  146 1.  The  Nofologifts  have  conftituted 
a  Genus  under  the  title  of  Cholera,  and 
tinder  this  have  arranged  as  a  fpecies 
every  afie(5lion  in  which  a  vomiting  and 
purging  of  any  kind  happened  to  concur. 
lUfimany  of  thefe  fpecies,  however,  the 
ttiatter  evacuated  is  not  bilious  ;  nor  does 
die  evacuation  proceed  from  any^  caufe  in 
the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  Further,  in 
many  of  thefe  fpecies  alfo,  the  vomiting 

D  3  wiiich ' 
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which  occurs  is  not  ^n  efleiitial,  but  iperely 
an  accidental,  fymptom  from  the  particu^ 
lar  violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  appelkr 
tion  of  Cholera  therefore  fhould,  in  my 
opinion,  be  confined  to  the  difeafe  I  have 
defcribed  above ;  vy^hicb,  by  its  peculiar 
caufe,  and  perhaps  alfo  by  its  fymptoms, 
is  very  different  from  all  the  other  fpecies 
that  have  been  affociated  with  it.  I  be-r 
lieve  that  all  the  other  fpecics  arranged 
under  the  title  of  Cholera  by  Sauvages  or 
Sagar,  may  be  properly  enough  referred  to 
the  genus  of  Diarrhcea ;  which  we  are  to 
treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  diftindlion  I  have  endeavoured  xo 
eftablifli  between  the  proper  Cholera,  and 
the  other  difeafes  that  have  fometimes 
got  the  fame  appellation,  will,  as  I  judge, 
fuperfede  the  qceftion,  Whether  the  Cho- 
lera, in   temperate   climate?,   happens    « 

any 


^.^ 
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any  other  feafon  than  that  above  affign- 
ed? 


1462.  In  the  cafe  of  a  genuine  cholera, 
the  cure  of  it  has  been  long  eftabliihed  by 
experience. 

In  the  b^inning  of  the  difeafe,  the 
evacuation  of  the  redundaint  bile  is  to  be 
favoured  by  the  plentiful  exhibition  of 
mild  diluents  *,  both  given  by  the  mouth, 
and  inje(5led  by  the  anus  ;  and  all  cvacu- 
ant  medicines,  employed  in  either  way, 
are  not  only  fuperfluous^  but  commonly 
hurtful. 


/• 


1463.  When  the  redundant  bile  appears 

D  4  to 

*  Thin  rice-gruel  is  as  proper  a  mild  diluent  as  anj 
nve  can  ufe ;  as  is  alfo  watier  in  which  a  cruft  of  bread  is 
boiled.  A  very  fmall  quantity  of  port  wine  may  be 
^(Jded  to  thefc  diluents  if  the  pulfe  be  fmall  or  weak* 


I 
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to  be  fufficiently  wafbed  out,  and  even 
before  that,  if  the  fpafiiiodic  affedlions  of 
the  alimentary  canal  become  very  vio- 
lent, and  are  communicated  in  a  coniide- 
rable  degree  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
or  vrhen  a  dangerous  debility  feems  to  be 
induced,  the  irritation  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately  obviated  by  opiates  in  fuiEciently 
large  dofes,  but  in  fmall  bulk,  and  given 
either  by  the  mouth  or  by  gly ftcr  *• 

1464.  Though 


'  .  *  A  pill  confifting  of  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  given 
every  two  hours,  ^nd  if  it  does  not  relieve  the  fymptoms 
after  the  third  or  fourth  repetition,  we  may  inje6l  the 

following  glyfter : 

/ 

r  ■•  ^ 

R.  Decod.  Hord..  §x. 
Tinft.  Opii^  sii. 

Af.  f.  Enema.  ^ 

» 

This  glyfter  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice  if  there 
be  occafion. 
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1464*  Though  the  patient  "be  in   this 
manner  relieved,  it   frequently  happens, 
that  when  the  operation  of  the  opium  is 
over,   the  difeafe  fliows  a  tendency  to  re-  ' 
turn  ;  and,  for  at  lead  fome  days  after  the 
firft   attack,  the  irritability  of  the  intef- 
tines,   and   their  difpofition   to   fall   into 
painful  fpafmodic   contradlions,   feem  to 
continue.     In   this   fituation,   the   repeti- 
tion   of  the  opiates,  for  perhaps  feveral 
days,  may,  come  to  be  neceflary ;   and  as  - 
the  debility   commonly   induced  by  the 
difeafe    favours    the   difpofition  to   Ipaf- 
juodic  affedlions,   it  is   often  ufcful  and 
neceffary,   together   v^rith  th"^   opiates,   to 
employ  the  tonic  powers  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  *.  . 


*  The  bark  in  thefe  cafe3  1^  often  fucccfsfuUy  given 
along  with  rhubarb,  as  in  the  following  formtila : 

R. 


V 


/• 
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R.  Pulv.  Cort.  Peruv.  §(5 

Rad.  Rhei^  3!. 

JIf •  f.  Pulv.  in  part,  sequal.  xii.  dividend* 
I* 
One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  given  thrice  a-day 

with  a  glafe  of  port  wine. 


CHAP. 
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OF 


D    I    A    R    R    H    CE    A 


OB. 


LOOSENESS. 


1465.  npHIS  difeafe  confifts  in  evacua- 
^      tibns    by   ftool,  more   fre- 
quent   and    of  more  liquid  matter  than 
ufual.     Thi?   leading    and  charadleriftic 

fymptoni 
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fymptom  is  fo   diverfified  in  its  degree, 
*  in  its  caufes,  and  in  the  variety  of  matter 
evacuated,  that  it  is  almoft  imppflible  to 
givfe  any  general  hiftory  of  the  difeafe. 

1466.  It  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
dyfentery,  by  not  being  contagious;  by 
being  generally  without  fever;  and  by 
being  with  the  evacuation  of  the  natural 
excrements,  which  are,  at  leaft  for  fome 
time,  retained  in  dyfentery.  Th^  two 
difeales  have  been  commonly  diftinguifh- 
ed by  the  gripings  being  more  violent  in 
the  dyfentery;  and  they  are  commonly 
lefs  violent  and  lefs  frequent  in  diar- 
rhoea :  but  9s  they  frequently  do  occur 
in  this  alfo,  and  fometimes  to  a  confidera- 
ble  degree,  fo  they  do  not  afford  any  pro- 
per diftindlion  *# 

14,67.  A 

*  Tenefmus  is  a,  diftinguifliing  fymptom  of  dyfentery, 
but  it  is  fometimes  prefent  in  diarrhosa  alfo ;   efpecially 

thofe 
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1467.  A  diarrhoea  is  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  cholera  chiefly  by  the  difference 
of  their  caufes ;  which,  in  cholera,  is  of 
one  peculiar  kind;  but  in  diarrhoea  is 
prodigioufly  diverfified,  as  we  fhall  fee 
prcfently.  It  has  been  common  to  diC- 
tinguifh  cholera  by  the  evacuation  down- 
wards being  of  bilious  matter,  and  by 
this  being  always  accompanied  with  a  vo- 
miting of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  it  does  not 
univerfally  apply,  as  a  diarrhoea  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  vomiting,  and  even 
of  bilious  matten 

1468.  The  difeafe  of  diarrhoea,  thus 
diftinguifhed,  is  very  greatly  diverfified; 
but  in  all  cafes,  the  frequency  of  ftodls  is 
to  be  imputed  to  a  pneternatural  increafe 
of  the  periftaltic  motion  in  the  whole,  or 

at 


thofe  diarrht£as  which  proceed  from  acrid  or  putrid  fiib- 
fiances  iu  the  inteftlncs. 
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at  lead  in  a  confiderable  portion,  of  the 
inteftioal  canal.  This  incr^^ded  adion  is 
in  dijSerent  degrees,  is  often  convuliive 
and  fpafmodiCy  and  at  any  rate  is  a  motus 
obttormis:  for  which  reafbn,  in  the  mctho^ 
dical  Nofology,  I  have  referred  it  to  the 
order  of  Spafmi,  and  accordingly  treat  of 

it  in  this  place* 

< 

1^6^.  tJpon  the  fame  ground,  as  I  con- 
fider  the  difeafe  named  Lientery  to  be  an 
increafed  periftaltic  motion  over  the  whole 
of  the  inteftinal  canal,  arifing  from  a  pe- 
culiar irritability,  I  have  confidered  it  as 
merely  a  fpecies  of  diarrhoea.  The  idea 
of  a  laxity  of  the  inteftinal  canal  being 
the  caufe  either  of  lientery,  or  other  ipe- 
cies  of  diarrhoea,  appears  to  me  to  be  with- 
out  foundation,  except  in  the  fingle  cafe 
of  frequent  liquid  ftools  /rom  a  palfy 
.  of  the  fphincler  anu 

1470.  The 
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1470.  The  increafed  a(Elion  of  the  pe- 
ridakk  motion,  I  confider  as  always  the 
chief  part  <^  the  proximate  caufe  of  diar- 
rhcea :  but  the  difeafe  is  further,  and  in- 
deed chiefly,  diverfified  by  the  diflerent 
caufes.of  this  incteafed  a(5lion;  which  we 
are  now  to  enquire  into. 

t 
I 

1 47 1.  The  feveral  caufes  of  the  increaC- 
ed  ad:ion  of  the  inteftines  may  be  referred, 
I  think|  in  the  firfl  place,  to  two  generaf 
heads. 

The  j^rji  is,  of  the  difeafes  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body  which,  either  from  a 
confent  of  the  inteftines  with  thefe  parts, 
or  from  the  relation  which  the  inteftines 
have  to  the  whole  fyftem,  occafion  aft 
increafed  aiflion  of  the  inteftines,  with- 
out the  transfer^ence  of  any  ftimulant  mat- 
ter from  the  primary  difeafed  part  to 
them* 

The 
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The /econd  head  of  the  caufes  of  the  16- 
creafed  aiflion  of  the  iateftines  is  of  the 
ftimuli  of  various  kinds,  which  are  ap- 
plied diredlly  to  the  inteftines  them- 
felves^^ 

1472.  That  affe<5lions  of  other  parts  of 
the  fyftem  may  affect  the  inteftines  with^ 
out  transference  or  application  of  any  fti- 
mulant  matter,  we  learn  from  hence,  that 
the  paflions  of  the  mind  do  in  fome  per- 
fbns  excite  diarrhoea* 

1473.  That  difeafes  in  other  parts  may 
'  in  like  manner  afFe<fl  the  inteftines,  ap- 
pears from  the  dentition  of  infants  fre* 
(|uently  exciting  diarrhoea.  I  believe  thait 
the  gout  often  affords  another  inftance  of 
the  fanie  kind ;  and  probably  there  are 
others  alfo,  though  not  well  afcertain- 
cd^ 

2  H74*  ^^^ 
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1474.  The  flimuli  (1471),  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  inteftines  are  pf  very  yii^ 
i  rious  kinds ;  and  ure  either^ 

1.  Matters  introduced  by  the  mouth4 

24  Matters  poured  into  the  inteftines 
by  the  feveral  excretories  opening  into 
them. 

3-  Matters  poured  from  certain  preter- 
natural openings  made  into  them  in  cef« 
tain  difeafes. 


1475*  Of  thofe  (1474.  u)  introduced 
by  the  mouthy  the  firfl  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  aliments  commonly  taken  in.  # 
Too  great  a  quantity  of  thefe  taken  in, 
often  prevents  their  due  digeftion  in  the 
llomach ;  and  by  being  thus  fent  in  their 
crudcy  and  probably  acrid,  ilate  to  the 

Vol.  IV.  £  intellioesi 
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inteftines,   they   frequently   excite    diar- 
rhoea. 

The  fame  aliments,  though  in  proper 
quantity,  yet  having  too  great  a  propor- 
tion, as  frequently  happens,  of  faline  or 
faccharine  matter  along  with  them,  prove 
ftimulant  to  the  inteflines,  and  excite  diar<- 
rhcea. 


But  our  aliments  prove  efpecially  the 
caufes  of  diarrhoea,  according  as  they, 
from  their  own  nature,  or  from  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  are  difpofed  to  un- 
dergo an  undue  degree  of  fermentatioii 
there,  and  thereby  become  (limulant  *  to 
the  inteftines.  Thus  acefcent  aliments  are 
ready  to  produce  diarrhoea;  bul  whether 
from  their  having  any  diredlly  purgative 
quality,  or  only  as  mixed  in  an  over  pro- 
portion with  the  bile,  is  not  well  determi- 
ned* 

1476.  Not 
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1476.  Not  only,  the  acefcent,  but  alfb 
the  putrefcent  difpofition  of  the  alimeats, 
feems  to  ocicafibn  a  diarrhoea ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  even  the  effluvia  of  putrid 
bodies,  taken  in  any  way  in  large  quan« 
tity,  have  the  fame  effcdl. 

Are  oils  or  fatSj  taken  in  d^  part  of  our 
ttlinientS)  ever  the  caufe  of  diarrhoea? 
^d  if  fo^  in  what  manner  do  they 
qp«-ate*? 

1477.  The  other  matters  introduced  by 
the  mouth ,  which  niay  be  caufes  of  diar- 
thce^Lj  a.re  thofe  thrown  in  either  as  medi- 
cines, or  poifons  that  have  the  faculty  of 
Simulating  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus, 
m  the  lift  of  the  Materia  Medica,  we  have 

a  long  catalogue  of  thrtfe  named  purga* 

* 

•    E  2  „  ^^ives  J 

*  Rancid  oils  and  fats'  certainly  irritate  the*  inteftineS| 
laid  may  therefore  produce  Diarrhea. 


1 
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tives ;  and  in  the  lift  of  poifons,  we  have 
many  poflefled  of  the  fame  quality.  The 
former  given  in  a  certain  quantity,  oc* 
eafion  a  temporary  diarrhoea ;  and  givea 
in  very  large  dofes,  may  occafion  it  in 
excefs,  and  continue  it  longer  than  ufualy 
producing  that  fpecies  of  diarrhoea  nanted 
z  Hypercatharfis.  .  / 

1478.  The  matters  (1474.  2.)  poured 
mta  the  cavity  of  the*inteftines  from  tKe^ 
excretories  opening  into  them,  and'  which 
may  occafion  diarrhoea,  are  either  thofe 
from  the  pancreatic  or  biliary  du(fl,  or 
thofe  from  the  excretories  in  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines  themfelves,. 

1479.  What  changes  may  happen  in  the 
pancrektic  j^iec,  I  do  not  exactly  know  j 
but  Ij  fuppofe  that  an  acrid  fluid  may 
ifTue  from  the  pancreas,  even  while  ftill 
entire  m  its  ftcudlure  y  but  more  eifpeci* 

ally 


\ 
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^ily  when  it  is  in  a  fuppurated,  fcirrhous, 
ur  cancerous  ftate,  that  a  very  acrid  matter 
nxay-be  poured  out  by  the  pancreatic  duft, 
^nd  occafion  diarrhoea. 

m 

^480.  We  know  weil,  that  from  the 
biliary  dud  the  bile  may  be  poured  out 
in  greater  quantity  than  ufual ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  of  its  being  alfo  fomctimes 
poured  out  of  a  more  than  ordinary  acrid 
quality.  It  is  very  probable,  that  in  both 
ways  the  bile  is  frequently  a  caufe  of 
diarrhoea. 

Though  I  have  faid  above  that  diar- 
rhoea may  be  commonly  diflinguifhed 
from  cholera,  I  muft  admit  here,  that  as 
the  caufes  producing'  that  flate  of  the  bile 
which  occafions  cholera,  may  occur  in 
all  the  different  poflible  degrees  of  force, 
fo  as,,  on  one  occafion,  to  produce  the  moft 
violent   and  didmdtly   sharked   cholera; 

E3  wt, 
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but,  upon  another,  to  produce  only  the 
gentleft  diarrhoea  ;  which,  however,  will 
be  the  fame  difeafe,  only  varying  in  de- 
gree. So  I  thi^k  it  probable,  that  in 
warm  climates,  and  in  warm  feafons,  a 
dtarrhwa  biliofa  of  this  kind  may  frequent- 
ly occur,  not  to  be  always  certainly  diC- 
tinguifhed  from  cboler^. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  fufficiently 
probable,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  the  bile, 
without  having  been  acfted  upon  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate  or  feafon,  may  be  re- 
dundant and  acrid,  and  prove  therefore 
a  particular  caufe  of  diarrhoea, 

1 4  8 1 .  Bcfide  bile  from  the  fc veral  caufes 
and  in  the  concllrions  mentioned,  the 
biKary  dudl  may  pour  out  pus,  or  oth^ 
matter,  from  abfcefles  in  the  liver,  which 
may  be  the  caufe  of  diarrhoea. 

Pradlical 


* 
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Pradlical  writers  take  notice  of  a  diar- 
rhoea wherein  a  thin  and  bloody  liquid  is 
difcharged,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  liver,  and  have  there- 
fore given  the  difeafe  the  name  of  Hepa- 
tirrhcea ;  but  we  have  not  met  with  any 
inftancc  of  this  kind ;  and  therefore  can- 
not properly  fay  any  thing  concerning 
it. 

1482.  A  fecond  fet  of  excretories,  from 
which  matter  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of 
the  inteftines,  are  thofe  from  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines  themfelves ;  and  are  either 
the  exhalants  proceeding  diredlly  from  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  or  the  excre- 
tories  from  the  mucous  follicles :  and 
both  thefe  fources  occur  in  prodigious 
number  over  the  internal  furface  of  the 
whole  inteftinal  canal.  It  is  probable  that 
it  is  chiefly  the  effufion  from  thefe  fources 

E  4  which 
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which,  in  moft  inftances,  gives  the  mat* 
ter  of  the  liquid  ftools  occurring  in  diar- 
rhoea. 

1483.  The  matter  from  both  fourcea 
may  be  poured  out  in  larger  quantity 
than  ufual,  merely  by  the  iilcreafed  a<5lion 
of  the  inteftines,  whether  that  be  excited 
by  the  paffions  of  the  mind  (1472),  by 
difeafes  in  other  parts  of  the  fyftem 
(147 1,  I.),  or  by  the  various  ftimulants 
mentioned  (1475  and  following);  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  poured  out  may  be  in- 
creafed,  not  fo  much  by  the  increafe4v 
a<5tion  of  the  inteftines,  as  by  an  increafed 
^fflux  of  fluids  from  other  parts  of  the 
fyftem,  ^  \     ' 

Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  furface  of  the 

body,  and  fupprefEng  perfpiration,  may 

'  '        ddrermin^ 


k 
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determine  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  to 
the  inteflines. 

4 

Thus,  in  the  ifchuria  renalis^  the  urine 
taken  into  the  blood-vefTels  is  fometimes 
determined  to  pafs  ofF  again  by  the  intef- 
tine$, 

'  In  like  manner,  jpus  or  ferum  may  be 
abfbrbed  from  the  cavities  in  which  tl^ey 
have  been  ftagnant,  and  be  again  poured 
i3ut  into  the  inteftines,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, in  particular  with  refpecfl  to  the  vfr.a- 
ter  of  dropfy^ 

1484.  It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  a 
diarrhoea*  may  be  excited  not  only  by  a 
copious  afflux  of  fluids  from  other  parts  of 
the  fyftem,  but  likewife  by  the  mere  de- 
termination of  various  acrid  matters  from 
the  mafs  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
inteftines.     Thus  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 

morbific 
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morbific  matter  of  fevers  is  fometimes 
thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and  gives  a  critical  diarrhoea ;  and 
whether  I  do  or  do  not  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  critical  evacuations,- 1  think  it  i$ 
probable  that  the  morbific  matter  6f  the 
exanthemata  is  frequently  thrown  upon 
the  inteftines,  and  occafions  diarrhoea. 

1485.  It  is  to  me  further  probable,  that 
the  putrefcent  matter  diflFufed  over  the 
mafs  of  blood  in  putrid  difeafes,  is  fre* 
quentjy  poured  out  by  the  exhalants  into 
the  inteftines,  and  proves  there  the  caufe, 
at  leaft  in  part, .  of  the  diarrhoea  fo  com- 
monly attending  thefe  difeafes. 

i486.  Upon  this  fubje(fl  of  the  matters 
poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines, 
I  have  chiefly  confidered  them  as  poured 
out  in  unufual  quantity:  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  for  the  mod  part,  they  are  alfo 

changed 
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changed  in  their  quality,  and  become  of 
a  more  acrid  and  ftimulant  natute,  upon 
which  account  efpecially  it  is  that  they 
excite,  or  at  leaft  increafe  a  diarrhoea. 

1487.  How  far,  and  in  what  manner, 
the  cxhalant  fluid  may  be  changed  in  its 
nature  and  quality,  we  do  not  certainly 
|cnow  :  but  with  refpecfl  to  the  fluid  from 
the  mucous  excretories,  we  know,  that, 
when  poured  out  in  uriufual  quantity, 
it  is  commonly,  at  the  lame  time,  in  a 
more  liquid  and  acrid  form  ;  and  miy 
prove  therefore,  confiderably  irritating. 

1488.  Though  the  copious  effufion  of 
?i  more  liquid  and  acrid  matter  from  the 
inucous  excretories,  be  probably  owing  to 
the  matter  being  poured  out  immediately 
^s  it  is  fecreted  from  the  blood  into  the 
mucous  follicles,  without  being  allowed 
tp  ftagnate  in  the  latter,  •  fo   as   to  acquire 

that 
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that  milder  quality  and  thicker  confift- 
cnce  we  commonly  find  in  the  mucus  in 
its  natural  ilate ;  and  although  we  might 
fuppofe  the  excretions  of  a  thin  and  acrid 
fluid  jQiould  always  be  the  effe6l  of  every 
determination  to  the  mucous  follicles^ 
and  of  every  flimulant  applied  to  them : 
yet  It  is  certain,  that  the  reverfe  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe  j  and  that,  from  the  mu- 
cous follicles,  there  is  frequently  an  in- 
creafed  excretion  of  a  mucus,  which  ap- 
pears  in  its  proper  form  of  a  mild,  vifcid, 
arid  thickifh  matter.  This  commonly  oc- 
curs in  the  cafe  of  dyfenteryj  and  it  has 
been  obferved  to  give  a  fpecies  of  diar-^ 
rhoea,  which  has  been  properly  named  the 
Diarrhcsa  Mucofa. 

I 

1489.  A  third  fource  of  matter  poured 

^  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  and  occa- 

fioning  diarrhoea  (1474,  3.)i  is  from  thofe 

preternatural  openings  produced  by  difl' 

eafes 


I 
• 
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eaies  ia  the  inteftlnes  or  neighbouring 
parts.  Thus  the  blood-veflels  on  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  inteftines  may  be  o- 
pened  by  eroQon,  rupture,  or  anaflomo- 
fis,  and  pour  into  the  cavity  their  blood, 
which,  either  by  its  quantity  or  by  its  a- 
crimony,  whether  inherent  or  acquired 
by  flagnation,  may  fometimes  ^t.Te  a  diar-f- 
rhcea  evacuating  bloody  matter.  This  ia 
what  I  think  happens  in  that  difeafe  which 
has  been  called  the  MeJ<tna  :or   M  or  but 

1490.  Another  pretCTnatural  fource 
matter  poi^red  into  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
teftines, ia  the  rupture  of  abfceffes  feat- 
ed  either  in  the  coaKof  the  inteftine* 
themfelves,  or  in  any  of  the  contiguous 
vifcera,  which,  during  an  inflamed  ftat^ 
had  formed  an  adhefion  with  fome  part  of 
the  inteftines.  The  matter  thus  -poured 
into  their  cavity  may  be  various ;  puru- 
»  knt. 
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lent,  or  fanious,  or  both  together,  mixed 
at  the  fame  time  with  more  or  lefs  of 
blood ;  and  in  each  of  thefe  dates  may  be 
a  caufe  of  diarrhoea^ 

1 49 1.  Amongft  the  ftimuK  that  may 
be  diredlly  applied  to  the  inteftines,  and 
which,  by  increafing  their  periftaltic  mo- 
tion, may  occafion  diarrhoea,  I  mud  not 
omit  to  mention  worms,  as  having  fre- 
quently that  efFecfl. 

1942.  i  muft  alfo  mention  here  a  date 
of  the  intedines,  wherein  their  pcridaltic 
motion  is  preternaturally  increafed,  and  a 
diarrhoea  produced  j  and  that  is,  when 
they  are  affe(fled  with  an  erythematic 
inflammation.  With  refpedl  to  the  ex- 
idence  of  fuch  a  date,  and  its  occafion- 
ing  diarrhoea,  fee  what  is  faid  above  in* 
(398  and  following).  Whether  it  is  to  be 
conCdered  as  a  particular  and  didindl  cafe 
3  of 


t 
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of  diarrhoea,  or  is  always  the  fame  with 
fome  of  thofe  produced  by  one  or  other 
of  the  caufes  above  mentioned,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine. 

1493.  Laftly,  by  an  accumulation  of  a- 
iimentary  or  of  other  matter  poured  in- 

■v 

to  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines  from  feveral 
of  the  fources  above-mentioned,  a  diar- 
rhoea -  may  be  efpecially  occafioned  when 
the  abforption  of  the  ladleals,  or  of 
other  abforbents,  is  prevented,,  either  by 
an  obftruAion  of  their  orifices,  or  by  an 
obftruiflion  of  the  mefenteric-  glands, 
through  which  alone  the  abforbed  fluids 
can  be  tranfmitted. 

t 

m 

In  one  inftance  of  this  kind^  when  the 
chyle  prepared  in  the  ftomach  and  duo- 
denum is  not  abforbed  in  the  courfe  of 
the  inteftines,  but  pafTes  off  in  confidera- 
ble  quantity  by  the  anus,  the  difeafe  has 

been 
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been   named   Morbus  Ca^Hacus^  or   ilmply- 
and  more   properly   CotUacay   which   ag-  ^ 
cordiDgly  I  have   confidered  as  a  fpeGic* 
of  diarrhoea* 

r 

1 494.  I  have  thus  endeavotirc?d  to  poinC 
out  the  various  fpecies  of  difeafe  that 
may  come  under  the  general  appellatioa 
of  Diarrhoea ;  and  from  that  enumefar 
tion  it  vvill  appear,  that  many,  and  in- 
deed the  greater  part  of  the  cafes  of 
diarrhoea,  are  to  be  confidered  as  fympa- 
thetic  afiedlions>  and  to  be  cured  only  by 
curing  the  primary  difeaffe  upon  whicb 
they  depend }  of  w^hich,  however,  I  cai*- 
not  properly  treat  here.  From  our  enu- 
meration it  will  alfo  appear,  that  many  of 
the  cafes  of  diarrhoea  which  may  be  confix* 
dered  as  idiopathic,  will  not  require  n>y 
faying  much  of  them  here.  In  naany  in- 
ilances,  the  cTifeafe  is  afcertained,  and  alfa 
the  caufe  affigned,  by   the  condition  of 

the 
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tW  finattier  evacuated  ;  fo  that  what  is  ne« 
ccfl^y  to  corredl  or  rcmcnre  it  will  be  {xx&^ 
ckntly  obvious  to  «pra<5litiQtiers  of  any 
knowledge.  In  fhort,  I  do  not  find  thac 
I  can  offer  any  general  plan  for  the  cure 
of  diarrhea f  and  all  that  lean  pretend 
t«dd  on  chiit  {iibjeSt^  ia  to  gire  fonie  ge^ 
neral  remarks  on  the  prance  that  hac  ^ 
been  comnaonly  followed  in  the  cure  o£ 
this  difeafe. 

/  ■  '  4 

1495.  The  prance  in  thts  difeafe,  Yob* 
cfaiefiy  proceeded  «tpontbe  fuppdfitidil  qI 
itfl  flcriiaaiiociy  id  tfarflttids,  or  of  a  laxky 
ift*  dM  fimpk  and  laoring  fibres  of  the 
ifitlflftiile^;  and  the  remedies  employed 
have  accordingly  been,  Corre^lars  of  par-* 

r     * 

ticular  acrimony,  general  demulcen|^,  e* 
Tsitimnrs  by  Tomiting  or  ptii^^bg,  aftrm- 
gents,  0v  opiates.  Updn  ^idi  of  chefa 
kinds  of  remedied  I  iliall  now  c^er  foi»« 


V«fL.  iV,  t  1496.  Aa 
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1496.  An  acrid  acrimony  is,  upon  fe- 
veral  .occafions,  the  caufe  of  diarrhoea^ 
particularly  in,  children;  and  in  fuch  ca- 
fes the  abforbent  earths  have  been  very 
properly  employed.  The  common,  liow- 
eyer,  and  promifcuous  ufe  of  thcfe  have 
been  very  injudicious;  and  where  there 
ia  any  putrefcency^  they  muft  be  hurt- 
ful. . 

1497.  The  cafes  in  which  there  is  a 

putrid  or  putrefcenr  acrimony  prevailing, 
have  been,  I  think,   too  feldom  taken  no* 

tice  of  J  and  therefore,,,  the  ufe  of  acida 
too  feldom  admitted.  The  acrimony  to 
be  fufpie<5led  in  bilious  cafes,'  is  probably 
of  the  putrefcent  kind. 

1498.  The  general  corredors  of  acyiT 
^ony  are  the  mild  diluents  and  demul- 
cents. The  former  have  not  been  fo 
much    employed    in    diarrhoea    as   they 

ought; 


% 
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ought ;  for  joined  with  demulcents,  they 
very  much  increafe  the  eSe^fls  of  the  lat* 
ter :  and  although  the  demukeats^  both 
mucilagihous  and  oilyi  may  by:  them-* 
felves  be  ufeful,  yet  without  the  affiftange 
of  diluents  they  can  hardly  be  introduced 
in  fuch  quantity V  as  to  anfwei*  the  pur-** 
pofe  *«^ 

V  1  H99-  Ai 

^  *  JLintfeed  tea  is  both  diluent  and  demulcent  5  but 
as  the  patient  fometimes  loaths  it^  we  maj  in  its  place  ^ 
ufe  a  deco^ion  of  marfli^mallow  root^  or  of  quince  feed. 
Thefe  infufions  and  decoftions  ought  to  be  extremely 
thin.  An  ounce  6f  bruifed  quince  feed  will  make  three 
pints  of  water  as  thick  and  ropy  as  the  white  of  an  egg; 

Jieiice  a  drachm  is  fufficient  for  a  pint  of  the  decodion* 

I 

.  I 

We  have  another  inftance  of  a  diluent  and  demulcent 
in  the  almond  emuliioni  which  is  an  exceedingly  elegant 
medicine.  The  formula  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
15  not  fo  well  adapted  to  cafes  of  diartho^a,  becaufe  it 
contains  fngar.     That  of  the  Ediofturgh  piharmaco^o&ia 


/  % 
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1499.  As  indigeftion  and  crudities  pre- 
fent  in  the  (lomach  are  fo  often  the  cauie 
of  diarrhoea,  vomiting  muft  therefore  be 
frequently  very  ufefi^  in  this  dii^ale. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  difeafe  pr(> 
€eeds,  as  it  often  does,  from  obftrudted  per- 
fpiration,  and  increafed  afflux  of  fiuids  to 
the  inteftines,  vomiting  is  perhaps  the 
moft  effedlual  means  of  reftoring  the  de- 
termination of  the  fluids  to  the  liirface  oi 
the  body. 

It  is  pofEble  alfb,  that  vonriting  may 
give  {ovo;e  inverfion  of  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion which  is  determined  too  much  down^ 
wards   in  diarrhoea;    fa  that  upon  the 

whole 


is  msidb  with  ahnondis  and  water  sdone,.  and  is  therefore 
flinefersble  in  thefe  cafes.  But  the  emulfio  aml^icft  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  u  the  bed  diluent  and  de-i 
aulceat  in  cbolerar 
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vrhole  it  18  a  remedy  which  may  be  very 
generally  useful  in  this  difeafe  *4 

# 
1500.  Purging  has  been  fuppofed  tci  be 

more  univerfally  neceflary,  and  has  been 
more  generally  pratSlifcd*     This,  however, 
in  my  opinion,  *  proceeds  upon  very  mis- 
taken notions  with  refpedl  to  the  difeafe ; 
and  fuch  a  pra<5lice  feems  to  me  for  the 
inoft  part  fuperfluous,  and  inr  many  cafes 
very  hurtful.     It  goes  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  an  acrimony  prefent  in  the  intes- 
tines,  that  ought  to  be  carried  out  by 
ptt^ging:  but  if  that  acrimony  has  either 
been  introduced  by  the  mouth,  or  brought 
into  the  inteftines  from  other  parts  of  the 
body,  purging  can  neither  be  a  means  of 

.  F  3  corredtin^ 

*  The  methods  of  giving  the  tartar  emetic,  for  pro- 
ducing either  vomiting  or  fweating,  mzj  he  feen  in  tht 
notes  on  article  185. 
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corre(5ling  nor  of  exhaufting  it ;  and  mud 
rather  have  the  efFe<fl  of  increafing  its  \ 
afl^ux,  and  of  aggravating  its  effedls.  ^ 
From  whatever  fource  the  acrimony*which 
can  excite  a  diarrhoea  proceeds,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  fufficient  to  evacuate  itfelf,  fo 
far  as  that' can  be  done  by  purging;  and 
as*  in  cholera,  fo  in  the  fame  kind  of  diar« 
rhcea,  it  will  be  more  proper  to  affift  the 
evacuation  by  diluenrs  and  demulcents, 
than  to  increafe  the  irritation  by>]^urga- 
lives.  .  .       i 


ij'oi.  If,  then,  the  ufe  of  purgatives  |q 
diarrhoea  may  be  confidered,  even  when 
an  acrimony  is  prefent,  as  fuperfluoxis^ 
there  are  many  other  cafes  in  which  it 
may  be  extremely  hurtful.  If  the  irrita^ 
bility  of  the  inteftines  Ihall,  from  afiec- 
tions  in  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  or  other  ^ 
caufes,  have  been  already  very  much  in*^ 
creafedj^  purgatives  muft  necefTarily  ag- 
'  "  gravater 
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gravate  the  difeafe.     In  the  cafe  of  lien- 
tery,  nobody  thinks  of  giving  a  purgative ; 
and  in  many  cafes  of  diarrhoea  approach-  ^ 
ing  to  that,  they  muft  be  equally  impro- 
per,    r  have  already  obferved,  that  when 
diarrhoea  proceeds  from  an  aiHux'of  fluids 
to  the  intetlines,  whether   in  too    great 
Quantity,  or  of  an  acrid  quality,   purga- 
tives may  be  hurtful ;  and  whoever,  there- 
fore confiders  the  numerous  and  various 
iources  from  which  acrid  matter  may  be 
poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines, 
will  readily^perceive,  that,  in  many  cafes 
of  diarrhoea^  purgatives  may  be  extremely 
pernicious. 

There  is  one  cafe  in. particular  to  be  ta- 
ken notice  of.  When,  from  a  general  and 
acrid  diflblution  of  the  blood,  the  ferous 
fluids  run  off  too  copioufly  in  the  cavity 
of  the  inteftines,  and  excite  that  diarrhoea 
inrhich  attends  fhe  advanced  ftate  of  hedic 

F  4  fever, 


i 
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fever,  and  is  properly  called  a  Colliqua- 
tive Diarrhc3ea ;  I  have,  in  fuch  cafes,  often 
feen  purgatives  ^iven  with  the  mod  bane- 
ful effeds, 

/ 
There  is-ftill  another  cafe  of  diarrhoea 

■ 

in  which  piirgatives  are  pernicious ;  and  . 
that  is,  when  the  difeafe  depends,  as  we 
Jiave  alleged  it'  fometimes  may,  upon  aij 

t 

crythematic  i];iflamma|:io]:i  of  the  \xi\,%^ 
tine?, 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  if  there  be  a 
cafe  of  diarrhoea  depeading  upon  a  laxity 
of  the  folids,  purgatives  cannot  thereby 
of  ^ny  fervice,  and  inay  do  much  harm. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  will  I  think,  appear, 
that  the  ufe  of  purgatives  in  diarrhoea  is 
very  lAuch  limited ;  and  that  the  promiC. 
cu6us  ufe  of  them,  which  has  been  fi> 
common,  is  injudicious,  and  often  per-, 
i4cious.  I  believe  the  pradice  has  been 
I  chiefly 
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chiefly  owing  tx)  the  ufe  of  purgatives  in 
dyfentcric  cafes,  in  which  they  are  truly 
ufeful :  becapfe,  contrary  to  the  cafe  of 
diarrhoea,  there  is  in  dyfentfry  a  confider- 
able  conftridtion  of  the  inteftines  *• 

1502.  Another 

*'  Noti^jthftanding  HI  the  author  adranc^s  conccrn- 
iogthe  daDger  of  purgatives  in  a  di^rrho^,   there  are 
fozue  cafes  in  which  thej  are  of  lingular  utility.     Hi^ 
argupicnts  in   this  article  are  doubtlefs  juft ;  and,  ih 
the  fpecies  of  diairhoea  which  he  here  enumerates^  pur- 
gatives are  certainly  hurtful:    but  many  inftances  of 
diarrhoea  o<icur,  which  proceed  from  en  acrimony  that 
i«  extrensiely  tenacious^  aod  that  adheres  clofely  to  the 
intemal  furface  of  the  inteflines^  or  is  retained  in  their 
folds*     la  fuch  cafes  purgatives  are  the  o^ly  remedies 
for  removing  the  difeafe,  ai^d  ought  therefore  to  be 
ufed*     In  all  other  cafes,  as  the  afuthor  juftly  obferves^ 
they  are  certainly  pernicious. 

/ 
I 

■  Having  afi;ertained  '  whea  purgatives  are  proper,  the 
next  confideration  is,  wHat  purgatives  ought  to  be  ufed? 
Tbe  ajjfwer  is-  obvious :-— Neutral  falts,  particularly 
So^a  piofphorata,  Uochel  fait,  Glauber's  falte,  and  Ep- 


^* 
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1502.  Another  fet  of  remedies  employ- 
ed  in  diarrhoea  are  aftringents.  There 
has  been  fome  hefiitat:ion  about  the  em«  . 
ployment  of  thefe  in  recent  cafes,  upon '  - 
the  fuppofition  that  they  might  occalion  • 
the  retention  of  an  acrid  matter  that 
Ihould  be  thrown  out,  I  cannot^  how- 
ever, well  underftand  or  affign  the  cafes 
in  which  fuch  caution  is  neceflary ;  and 
I  think  that  the  power  of  aflringents  is 
feldpm  fo  great  as  to  render  their  ufe  very 
dangerous.  The  only  difficulty  which 
has  occurred  to  me,  with.refpedl;  to  their 
ufe,  has  been  to  judge  of  the  circumftan- 
ces  to  which  they.- are  efpecially  adapted. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  only  in  thofe  w[here 

the 


fom  fait,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their 
bebg  agreeable,  but  in  a  contrary  order  to  their  degree 
of  efficacy ;  the  Epfom  fait  being  the  leaft  agreeable, 
but  the  moft  efficacious. 
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the  irritability  of  the  inteftines  depends 
upon  a  lofs  of  tone ;  and  this,  I  think,  may 
occur  either  from  the  debility  of  the  whole  , 
fyftem,  or  from  caufes  afting  on  the  intef- 
tinea  alone.  All  violent  or  long  continued 
fpafmodic  and  convulfive  afFeftions  of  the 
iQteflinal  canal  necefTarily  ijiduce  a  de- 
bility there:  and  fuch  caufes  often  take 
place,  from  violent  irritation,  in  colic,  dy- 
fcntery,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea  *. 

1503.' The 

*  The  aftring^ots  to  be  ufed,  when  they  are  proper, 

are  various :  ,as   Alum,  Logwood,  Catechu,   Rhubarb, 

&c.     TJic  author  juftly  remarks,   that  aftriogents  are 

only  ufefiil  in  cafes  of  debility,  and  therefore  the  tonic  ' 

afiringents-  are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  any  other. 

Rhubarb  and  Peruvian  bark,  each  poffeffing  both  thefe 

qualities,  may   therefore   be  advantagcoufly  ufed  con-* 

jointly,  as  in  sthe  foUowipg  formula. 

R.  Pulv.  Cort.  Peruv..|  i. 
.  Rad.  Rhei,  5  fi. 

M.f.P»lv. 

The    * 
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J 503..  The  laft  oC  the  rtmei^ics  of  diar-*^- 
rhosa  that  ren^ain  to  be  mentioned  are 

■s 

opiates.  The  fame  objedlions  have  been 
made  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  in'  recent  cafes 
o^  4i^i'rh<£a,  a$  to  that  of  aflringents ;  but 

oa 


'  ^Hhd  dofe  of  this  ^wder  may  be  varied  according  to 
cijrcvmftaocesy  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm,  twice  a-^ay^ 
'  with  a  glafs  of  port  wine  after  it.  ' 

It  tniay  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  tfiat  In  diarrhoeas 
in  general,  peculiar  attention  muft  be  paid  to  diet.  The 
dteraceous  and  acefcent  vegetables  muft  be  carefully  a* 
voided;  as  muft  alfo  all  fenhented  liquors  except  port 
wine.  Of  the  farinaceous  vegetables,  rice  is  the  beft ; 
and  rice-watef,  with  a  little  cinnamon  and  port  wine,  is 
the  moft  proper  drink  for  patients  in  thefe  cafes.  Roaft- 
ed  meats  are  preferable  to  boiled  j  and  veal,  lamb,  or 
chickens,  preferable  to^  be^f  or  mutton.  Pork  is  very 
improper ;  as  are  alfo  all  kinds  of  fiih.  Puddings  of  all 
kinds  without  fruit  are  very  proper  food  for  fuch  pa- 
tients, efpecially  rice-puddings  made  without  eggsr,  bat 
with  milk  and  cinnamon ;  and  alft)  rice-milk,  fa{o 
.  with  port  wine,  blanc  mange,  Stci 
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ea  no  good  grounds :  for  the  efFedl  of  opi- 
ates,  as  aftringent,  is  never  very  perma- 
nent ;  and  an  evacuation  depending  upon 
iiTitatian,  though  it  may  be  for  fome  time 
fufpended  by  opiates ^  yet  always  returns 
very  foon.     It  is  only  by  taking  off  irri- 
tability that   opiates  are  ufeful   in  drar- 
thoea ;    and  therefore,   when  the  difeafe 
depends  upon  an  increafe  of  irritability 
alone,  or  when,  though  proceediitg  from 
irritation,  that  irritation  is  corredled  or 
exhaufted,  opiates  are  the  mod  ufeful  and 
certain   remedy.      And    though,   opiates 
are  not  fuited  to  CQrre<5t  or  remove  an  ir- 
ritation applied,  they  are  often  of  great 
benefit  in  fufpending  the  effedls  of  tha& 
irritation    whenever    thefe    are    violent  > 
andy  upon  the  whcde,  it;  will  appear,  rfiat 
opiatesL  may  be  very  frequently^  and  with 
great  propriety,  employed  in  the  cure  of 
^iarrhoeai; 

CHAPr 
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OF   THE 
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DIABETES. 


1504^  THHIS   difcafe   eonfifts    in   the 
■*-       voiding    of    an    unufualljr 
large  quantity  of  urine,    ~ 


As  hardly  any  fecretion  cdn  be  increaC- 
ed  without  an  increafed  a(5lion  of  the  vcf- 

fels 
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fels  concerned  in  it,  and  as  fome  inflances: 
of  this  difeafe  are  attended  with  affedlions 
manifeftly  fpafmodic,  I  have  had  no  doubt 
of  arranging  the  diabetes  under  the  order' 
of  Spafmi. 

1505.  This  difeafe  is  always  accompa- 

■  " 

nied  with  a  great  degree  of  third,  and 
therefore  with  thfe  taking  in  of  a  great 
quantity  of  drink.  This  in  fome  mea« 
fure  accounts  for  the  very  extraordinary 
quantities  of  urine  voided :  but  ftill,  inde- 
pendent of  this,  a  pecuUar  difeafe  certain* 
ly  takes  places  as  the  quantity  of  urine 
voided  does  almoft  always  exceed  the 
whole  of  the  liquids,  and  fometimes  the 
whole .  of  bot;h  folids  and  liquids,  taken 
in. 

1506.- The  urine  voided  in  this  difeafe 
is  always  very  clear,  and  at  firfl  fight 
appears    entirely    without   any    colour; 

but. 
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but,  viewed  in  a  certain  light,  it  gene* 
rally  appears  to  be  flightly  tinged  with 
a  yellowifh  greeny  and  in  this  *  refpe^ 
has  been  very  properly  compared  to  a 
folution  of  honey  in  a  large  proportioft 
of  'waten 

Examined  by  the  tafte,  it  is  very  gene* 
rally  found  to  be  more  or  lefs  fweet ;  and 
many  experiments  fhat  haye  now  been 
nvade  in  different  inftances  of  the  difeaie 
fhow  clearly  that  fuch  urine  contains^  in 
confiderable  quantity,  a  iaccharine  matter 
which  appears  .to  be  very  exaAly  of  the 
nature  df  common  fugan 

1507.  Doiflor  Willis  feems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  took  notice  of  the 
iWeetnefs  of  the  urine  in  diabetes,  and 
almoft  every  phyfician  of  England  hat 
fince  taken  notice  of  thje  fame.  It  is  to  be 
doubted,  indeed,  if  there  is  any  cafe  of 

idiopathic 


\ 
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idiopathic  diabetes .  in  which  the  urine  is 
(>f  a  different  kind.     Tliough  neither  the 
ancients^  nor,   in  the  othtr  countries  of 
Europe,  the  moderns^  till  the  latter  were 
directed  to  it  by  the  Englifli,  have  taken 
notice  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  urine,  it  doea 
not  perfuade  me,  that  either  in  ancient 
bT  in  modern  times  the  urine  in  diabetes 
was  of  another  kind.     I  myfelf,  indeed, 
think  I  have  met  with  one  inftance  of  dia- 
betes  in  which  the  urine   was  perfcdly 
infipid  ;  and  it  would  feem  that  a  like  ob« 
fervation  had  occurred  to  Dr  Martin  Lif- 
ter.    I  am  perfuaded^  however,  that  fuch 
inftances  are  very  rare ;  and  that  the  other 
is  by  much  th?  more  common,  and  per- 
haps  the  almoft  univerfal  occurence,      I 
judge,  therefore,  that  the  prefence  of 'fuplj^ 
a  faccharine  matter  may  be  confidered  as 
the  principal  circumftance   in  idiopathic 
diabetes;   and  it  gives  at  lead  the  only 
cafe  of  that  difeafe  that  I    can  properly 
Vol,  IV,  G  treat 


^         •       / 
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treat  of  here,  for  I  am^only  certain  that 
what  I  am  further  to  mention  relates  to 
fuch  a  cafe,^ 


1508.  The  antecedents  of  this  difeafe, 
and  confequently '  the  remote  caufes  of  it, 
have  not  been  well  afcertained.  It  may 
be  true'  that  it  frequently  happens  to  men 

,  ^^ho,  /or  a  long  time  before,  h^  been  in- 
temperate in  drinkipg  j  that  it  happens  to 
perfons  of  a  broken  conftitution,  or  wlio^ 

,  as  we  often  exprefe  it,  are  in  a  cachedlic 
ftate ;  that  it  fometimes  follows  intermit- 
tent fevers ;  and  that  it  has  often  occur- 
red from  exeefs  in  drinking  of  mineral 

'  waters.  But  none  of  thefe  caufes  apply 
very  generally  to  the  cafes  that  occur : 
fuch^  cafes  are  not  always,  nor  even  fre- 
quently,  followed  by  a  diabetes  j  and 
there  arc  many  inll^nces  of  diabetes  which '' 
could.,  not  be  referred  to  any  of  them- 
In  moft  of  the  cafes  6f  this  difeafe  which. 
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1  have  met  with,  I  could  not  refer  it  to 
any  particular  caufe. 

1509.  This  difeafe  commonly  comes  oil 
(lowly,   and  almoft  imperceptibly,  with-t 
out  any  previous  diforder.     It  often  arifes 
to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  fubfifts  long 
without  being  accompanied  with  evident 
.  diforder  in  any  particular  part  of  the  fyf- 
tem.       The   great   thirft    which   always^ 
^d  the  voracious  appetite  which  frequent- 
ly, occur  in  it,  are  often  the  only  remark- 
able  fymptoms.     tJnder  the  continuance 
of  tke  difeafe,  the  body  is  often  greatly 
emaciated  ;  and  a  great  weaknefs  alfo  pre- 
railsi     The  ptilfe  is  commonly  frequent ; 
and  an  obfcure  fever  is  for  the  moft  part 
preient.     W1^6n  the  difeafe  proves  fatal, 
it  generally  ends  with  a  fever,  in  many 
circumftances,  particulai;ly  thofe  of  ema- 
ciation  and  debility,  fimilai'  to  and  refem-. 
bling  a  heclic. ' 

G  2-  15 10.  Thsf 
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15 1  o.  The  proximate  caufe  of  this  diA 
cafe  i$  not  certainly  or  clearly  known*  It 
feems  to  have  been  fometimes  conne<fled 
with  calculous  afifedions  of  the  kidneys  ; 
and  it  is  poffible,  that  an  irritation  appli^ 
ed  there  may  increafe  the  fecretion  of  u- 
rine.  It  perhaps  often  does  fo ;  but  haw* 
it  IhouW  produce  the  fingular  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  date  of  the  uritie,  is  not 
to  be  eaiily  explained.  It  certainly  ottctk 
happens,  that  calculous  matters  are  long- 
prefent  in  the  urinary  paflages,  without 
having  any  fuch  efiedl  as  that  of  produ- 
cing diabetes  in  any  fhape. 


Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  difeafe 
occufs  from  a  relaxed  flate  of  the  fecreto^ 
ry  veflels  of  the  kidneys ;  iand  indeed  the 

di0edlions  af  perfons  who  had  died  of  this 

« 

difeafe  have  fhown  the  kidneys  in  a  very 
flaccid  ftate.     This^  however,  is  probably 

to 
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to  be  conudered  as  rather  the  efifedt  than 

the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

i 

That  no  topical  affedlion  of  the  kid- 
neys has  a  ihare  in  producing  this  dif- 
eafe,  and  that  a  fault  in  the  affimilation 
of  the  fluids  is  rather  to  be  blamed ,  I 
conclude  from  hence,  that  even  the  ibiid 
food  tajcen  in,  increafes  .the  quantity  of  * 
the  urine  voided,  at  the  fame  time  with 
an  increafe  of  the  faccharine  matter  above 
mentioned* 

151 1.  The  diabetes  has  been  fuppofed 
tji  be  Owing  to  a  certain  ftate  of  the  bik ; 
'.  and  it  i;s  true,  that  this  difeafe  has  fbme- 
times  occurred  in  j^erfbns  who  were  at 
the  £kme  time  afiejSled  with  di{ea(es  of  the 
liver:  but  this  occurrence  does  not  ofcen 
Cake  place ;  and^  the.  diabetes  frequently 
occurs  feparately  from  any  affetflion  of 
the  liver.    In  twenty  inftances  of  diabetes 

G  3  which 
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which  1  have  feen,  there  was  not  in  any 
one  of  them  aoy  evident  afFedlion  of  th^ 
liver, 


The  explanation  that  has  been  offered 
jof  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  bile,  in 
producing  diabetes,  is  very  hypothetical, 
and  nowife  fatisfying. 

'  -  .  y 

15 1 2.  As  r  have  already  faid,  I  think 
it  probable,  that  in  moft  cafes  the  proxi- 
mate calife  of  this  dif^afe  is  fome  fa^ult 
in  the  affimilatory  powers,  or  in  thofe 
*  employed  in  converting  alimentary  mat- 
ters into  the  proper  animal  fluids.  ^  This 
I  formerly  hinted  to  Dr  Dobfon,  and 
it  has  beea  profecuted  and  publiflied 
by  him ;  but  I  mud  own  that  it  is  a 
theory  embarraffed  with  fome^  difficulties 
which  I  cannot  at  prefent  very  well  re- 

.    1513.  The 
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1513.  The  proximate  caufe  of  diabetes 
being,  fo  little  known  or  afcertained,  I 
cannot  propofe  any  rational  method  of 
cure  in  the  difeafe*.  .  From  the  tefti- 
mony  of  feveral  authors,  I  believe  that 
the  difeafe  has  been  cured:  but  I  believe 

^    G4  alfo, 

*  The  difeafe.  Is  happily  not  very  common :    but, 

wbea  a  phyliciaa  is  called,  he  is  under  the  necefiity  of 

doing  fomething,  and  not  remaining  inadlive.     Some 

'  general  direftipns  may  therefore  be  acceptable  to  the 

young  praditioner* 


The  cure  will  principally  confift  In  avoiding.whatever 
inay  rSlax  the  renal  veflels,  efpecially  by  avoiding  ftrong 
drink.     As  the  quantity  of  urine  is  always  lefs  In  pro- 
portion as  the  perfpiration  Is  increafed.  It  feems  advife- 
able  to  keep  the  fu'rface  of  the  Ikin  lax  and  perfpirable  ; 
and,  if  the  patient's  ftrength  allows  him,  he  ought  fre- 
quently to  ufe  bodily  exercife.  to  promote  fweat.     For 
a  fimilar  reafon,  external  cold  muft  be  avoided,  becauTe 
by  diminifliing  perfpiration^  a  larger  quantity  of  fluids 
s^  derived  to  the  kidneys. 


A 
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alfo,  that  this  has  feldorh  happened;  and 
when  the  difeafe  has  been  cured^  I  doubt 
much  if  it  was  effedled  by  the  feveral  re- 
medies to  which  thefe  cures^  have  been 
afcribed*  In  all  the  inftances  of  this  dif- 
eafe which  I  myfelf  have  feen,  and  in  fe- 

veraLothets  of  which  I  have  been  inform- 

« 

ed,  no  cure  of  it  has  ever  been  made  in 
Scotland,  though  may  inftantes  of  it  have  ^ 

occurred,  and  iji  moft  of  them  the  reme- 
dies  reconaracnded  by  authors  have  been 
diligently  employed.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
with  any  advantage,  enter  into  a  detail  of 
thefe  remedies ;  and  as  the  difeafe,  toge- 
ther  with  its  feveral  circumftances,  ivhen 
they  £hall  hereafter  occur,  is  likely  to  be- 
come the  fubjed  of  diligent  inTeftigatipn, 
I    avoid    going   farther    at  prefent,   and' 

judge 

In  fome  cafes  tlic  difeafe  may  be  probably  owing  u> 
%  lax  or  weak  ftate  of  the  kidneys :  hence  the  indication 
of  tonics,  as  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  tonic  bitters.   . 
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judge  it  prudent  ^:o  fufpend  my  opmion 
tin  I  fhall  have  more  pbfervations  and  ex-- 
periments  upon  which  I  can  form  it  more 
clearly. 


CHAT. 
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1514- 


nr^HE  many  and  various  /ymp* 
toms  which  have  been  £up- 
pofed  to  belong  to  a  difeafe  under  this 

appellation, 


'  \ 
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appellation,  render  it  extremely  diffituk 
to  give  a  general  chara(5ler  or  definition 
of  it.  It  is,  hoyirever,  proper  in  all  cafes 
to  attempt  fome  general  idea ;  and  there- 
fore, by  taking  the  moft  common  form, 
and  that  concurrence  of  fymptoms  by 
which  it  is  principally  diftinguifhed,  I 
have  formed  a  charadler  in  my  fyftem  of 
Methodical  Nofology,  and  fliall  here  en- 
deavour  to  illuftrate  it  by  giving  a  more 
f\xll  hiftory  of  the  phenomena, 

\ 

15 15.  The  difeafe  attacks  in  paroxyfms 
or  fits.  They  commonly  begin  by  fome 
pain  and  fulnefs  felt  in  the  left  fide  of 
the  belly.  From  this  a  ball  *  feems  to 
move  with  a  grumbling  noife  into  the 
other  parts  of  the  belly;  and,  making 
as^  it   were    various    convolutions    there, 

feems 

*  Commonly  called  Globus  hyiftericttfhj  authors. 
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feems  to  move  into  the  fl:omacli ;  and 
more  diftiiidly  ftill  riles  up  to  the  top 
of  the  gullet,  where  it  remains  for  fomc 
time,  and  by  its  preffure  upon  the  la- 
rynx  gives  a  fenfe  of  fuffocation.  By  the 
time  that  the  difeafe  has  proceeded  thus 
far,  the  patient  is  affedcd  with  a  ftupor 
and  infenfibility,  while  at  the.  fame  time, 
the  body  is  agitated  with  various  convuh 
lions.  The  trunk  of  the  body  is  wreathed 
to  and  fro,  and  the  limbs  are  varioufly  a- 
gitated ;  commonly  the  convulfive  mo- 
tidn  of  one  arm  and  hand^  is  that  of 
beating  with  the  clofed  fill  upon  the 
bread  very  violently  and  repeatedly,.  This 
(late  continues  for  fome  time,  and  has 
during  that  time  fbme  remiffions  and 
renewals  of  the  convulfive  motions;  but 
they  at  length  ceafe,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a  flupid  aijd  feemingly  fleeping  ftate* 
More  or  lefs  fuddenly,  and  frequently 
with  Repeated  fighing  and  fobbing,  toge- 

ther 
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ther  witH  a  murmuring  noife  in  the  bel- 
ly, the  patient  returns  to  the  exercife  of 
fenie  and  motion,  but  generally*  without 
any  recolledlipn  of  the  feveral  ipircum- 
ftances  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
fit. 

.  1516.  This  is  the  form  of  what  is  call- 
'  c3  an  hvfteric  paroxyfniy  and  is  the  moft 
common  form;  but  its  paroxyfms  are 
considerably  varied  in  different  perfons,. 
and  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  dif- 
ferent times.     It  differs,  by  having  more 

or    ttfftt    of   the    circumftanccs   abovoi. 

*• 

ni^ntioned ;  by  thefe  circumftances  being 
.    more  or  lefs  violent ;  and  by  the  differeat 
duration  of  the  whole  fit.     . 

Before  the  fit,  there  is  fometimes  a  fudr 
den  and  unufually  large  flow  of  limpid 
tirine.     At  the  coming  on  of  the  fit  the 

(tomach 


\ , 
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ftomach  is  fometimes  affe(5led  with  vomit-*^ 
ing,  tlie  lungs  with  confiderable  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  the  heart  with  palpita- 
.tions.  During  the  fit,  the  whole  of  the 
belly,'  and  particularly  the  navel,  is  drawn 
ftrdngly  in>yards ;  the  fphinfter  ani  is 
fometimes  fo  firmly  conftriifled  as  not,  to 
admit  a  fmallglyfter  pipe,  and  there'is 
at  the  fame  time  an  entire  fuppreffion  of 
urine.  Such  fits  are,  from  time  to  time, 
ready  to  recur }  and  during  the  intervals 
the  patients  are  liable  to  involuntary  mo- 
tions, to  fits  of  laughing  and  crying,  wdth 
fudden  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the 
pther  ; '  while  fometimes  falfe  imagina-* ' 
tions,  and  fome  degree  of  delirium  alfo 
odcur. 

1517.  Thefe  affedlions  have  been  fcip« 
pofed  peculiar  tb  the  female  fex :  arid  in*- 
deed  they  mofl  commonly  appear  in  fe- 
makb :  but  they  fometimes,  though  rarely, 

attack 
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attack  j^lfo  the  male  fex ;  never,  however, 
that  I  have  obierved  in  the  fame  exquifite 
degree. 

In  the  female  fex,  the  difeafe  occurs 
cfpecially  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that 
of  thirty-five  years ;  and  though  it  does 
Ibmetimes,  yet  it  very  feldom  appears.be- 
fore .  the  former  or  after  the  latter  of  thefe 
periods. 

At  all  ages,  the  time  at  which  it  mofi 
readily  occurs  is  that  of  the  menilrual 
period* 

The  difeafe  more  efpecially  affeifts  the 
females .  of  the  moft  exquifitely  fanguinc 

and  plethoric  habits;  and  frequently  af- 

> 

fe6ls  thofe  of  the  moft  robuft  and  ma& 
culine  conftitution.  , 

/ 

It   a0e(^s  the  barren'  more   than   the 

breeding 
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breeding  women,  and  therefore  frequent* 
ly,  young  widows. 

/       .  •      . 

r 

It  occurs  cfpecially  in  thofe  females 
who  are  liable  to  the  Kymphomania ;;  and 
the  Nofologifts  have  pi'operly  enough 
marked  one  of  the  yarieties  of  thls'difeafe 
by  the  tide  of  Hyfleria  Libidinofa. 

In' the  perfons  liable  to  the  fits  of  this 
difeafe,  it  is  readily  excited  by  the  paC- 
fions  of  the  mind,  and  by  every  confider- 
able  emotion,  especially  thofe  brought  cA} 
by  furprife. 

The  perfons  liable  to  this  difcafe  ac- 
quire  often  fuch  a  degree  of  fcnfibility, 
as  to  be  ftrongly  affedled  by  every  imprcA 
fion  that  comes  upon  them  by  furprife^ 

15 1 8.  In  this  hiftory,  there  appears  to 
be  a  concurrente  of  fymptoms  and  cir- 

cuml^ances 


I 
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»  cumftances  properly  marking  a  very  par- 
ticular difeafe,  which  I^think  maybejdif- 
tinguiihed  from  all  others.  It  feems  to 
me  -to  have  been  improperly  confidered 
by  phyficians,  as  the  ^  fame  with  fome  o- 
ther  difeafes,  and  particularly  with  hy- 
pochondriads.  The  two  difcafes  njay 
have  fome  fymptoms  iti  comriion,  but  for 

.  tlie  mod  part  are  confiderably  different. 

Spafmodic  affedlions  occur  in  both  dif- 
^aies;  but  neither  fo  frequently  nor  to 
£0  great  a  degree,  in  hypochondriacs  as 
in  hyfleria. 

P^rfbns  liable  to  hyfteria  are  fometimes 
ia£Fe6led  at  the  fame  time  with,  dyfpepfia. 
They  are  often,  however,  entirely  free 
from  it ;  but  I  believe  this  never  happens 
to    perfons    affe<l?ted    with   hypochondria- 

fis.        .  '        . 

Vol;  IV.  .    H  Thefe 
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Thefe  difFerent  circumftanceV  mark 
fbme  difference  in  the  two  difeafes ;  but 
they  are  ftill  more  certainly  diftinguiflied 

* 

by  the  temperament*  they  attack,  and 
by  the  time  f  of  life  at  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  moft  exqiiifitely  formed. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  ^ 
two  difeafes  differ  only  in  refpedt  of 
,  their  appearing  in  different  (qxcs.  But 
this  is  not  well  founded:  for  although 
the  hyfteria  appears  moft  commonly  in 
females,  the  male  fcx  is  not  abfolutely 
free  from  it,  as  I  have  obferved  above ; 
and    although    the  hypochondriafis   may 

be 


*  Hyfteria  attacks  the  fanguine  and  plethoric,  bik 
Hypochondriafis  the  melancholic. 

t  Hypochondriafis  fcarcely  ever  appears  early 
in  life,  nor  Hyfteria  late:  and  Hypochondriafis 
becomes  aggravated,  but  Hyfteria  relieved  by  advanc« 
iag  age. 
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be  ihofl;  frequent  in  men,  the  indances 
of  it  in  the  female  fex  are  very  com- 
mion  *. 


15 1^,  From  all  thefe  confiderations,  it 
mud,  I  think,  appear,  that  the  hyfteria 
may  be  very  well,  and  properly,  diftin- 
^iflied  from  hypochondriafis. 

Further,  it  feems  to  me  to  have  been 
with  great  impropriety,  that  almofl:  eve- 
ry degree  of  the  irregular  Inotions  of  the 
nervous  fyftcm  has  been  referred  to  the 
one  or  other  of  thefe  two  difeafes.  Both 
are  marked  by  a  peculiarity  of  tempera*- 
xnentt  as  well  as  by  certain  fymptoms 
copxnonly  accompanying  that ;  but  fome 
of  thefe,  and  many  others  ufually  mark- 
ed   by   the   name  of  nervous  fymptoms, 

H  2  niay, 

♦  The  Hypocliondriafis  in  women  hats  been  frequent-   - 
\y  xoiftaken  for  Hjileria. 
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may,  from  various  caufes,  arife  in  tem- 
peraments.  different  from  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  either  hyfteria  or  hypochondria- 
fis,  and  without   being  joined   with   the 
peculiar  fymptoms  of  'either   the  one  or 
the  otiier  difeafe :   fo  that  the  appellatipni . 
of  Hyfteric  and  Hypochondriac  are  very 
inaccurately    applied   to    them.   .   Under 
what  view  thefe  fymptoms  are  otberwife 
to  be  Confidered,  I  am  not  ready  to  deter- 
mijie:  but.muft  remark,  that  the  appel- 

*  lation  of  Nervous  Difeafes  is  too  vague 
and  undefined  to  be  of  any  ufeful  appli- 
cation, 

1520.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to 
.  diftinguifli  hyfteria  from  every  other 
difeafe,  I  fhall  now  attempt  its  peculiar 
pathology.  With^  refpedl  to  this,  I  think 
it  will,  in  the  firft  place,  be  obvious  that 
its  paroxyfms  begin  by  a  convulfive  and 
fpafmodic    affedion    of    the    alimentary 

canal. 
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canal,  which  is  afterwards  commu- 
nicated to  the  brain,  and  to  a  great 
part  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Although 
the  difeafe  appears  to  begin  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  yet  the  connection  which 
the   paroxyfms   fo   often   have   with    the 

inenflrual  flux,  and  with  the  difeafes 
that  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  genitals, 
IJiows,  that  the  phyficians  have  at  all 
times  judged  rightly  in  confidering  this 
difeafe  as  an  affection  of  the  uterus  and 
Qther  parts  of  the  genital  fyftem. 


15^1.  With  regard  to  this,  however, 
I  /can  go  no  farther.  In  what  manner  the 
uterus,  and  in  particular  the  ovaria,  are 
affedled  in  this  difeafe  5  how  the  aflfedlioii 
of  thefe  is  communicated,  with  particu- 
lar circumftances,  to  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal  i  or  how  the  affedlion  of  this,  rifing 
upwards,  affedts  the  brain,  fo  as  to  ocea- 
fion  the  particular  convulfions  which  oc-s^ 

H  3  .  cur 
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cur  in  this  difcafe,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
explain. 

But  although  I  cannot  trace  this  difeale 
to  its  firft  caufes,  or  explain  the  whole  of 
the  phenomena,  I  hope,  that  with  refpe^l 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  *  difeafe,  % 
tnay  form  fome  general  conclufions,  which 
may  ferve  to  diredl  our  condudt  in  the 
cure  of  it. 

1522.  Thus,  from   a  cojifideration  of 
the  predifppnent  and  occafional  caufes,  it 
will,  I  think,  appear,  that  the  chief  part  ^ 
of  the  proximate  caufe  is   a  mobility  of   , 
the  fyftem,  depending  generally  upon  its 
plethoric  ftate. 

1523.  Whether  this  difeafe  ever  arifes 
from    a  mobility   of  thq    fyftem,    inde- 
pendent of  any  plethoric  ftate  of  it,  I  can-    * 
not   pofitively   determine  y   but  in  many    ^ 

cafes 
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cafes  that  have  fubfiftcd  for  fome  time, 
it  is  evident  that  a  fenfibility,  and  con- 
fequently  a  mobility,  are  acqtiired,  which 
often  appear  when  neither  a  general  pie- 
thora  can  be  fuppofed  to  fubfift;  nor  an 
occafional  turgefcence  to  have  happened. 
However,  as  we  have  fhown  above,  that 
a  diftention  of  *  the  veflTels  of  the  brain 
feems  to  occafion  epilepfy,  and  that  a  tur- 
gefcence  of  the  blood  in  the  vefTels  of  the 
lungs  feems  to  produce  aflhma ;  fo  ana- 
logy leads  me  to  fuppofe,  that  a  turgef- 
cence of  blood  in  the  uterus,  or  in  other 
parts  ,of  the  genital  fyftem,  may  occafion 
the  fpafmodic  and  convulfive  motions 
•which  appear  in  hyfteria.  It  will,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  evident,  that  this  affedlion 
of.  the  genitals  mud  efpecially  occur  in 
ple^thorie  habits  ;  and  every  circumftance 
mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe 
{erves  to  confirrn  this  opinion  with  re- 
fpedt  to  its  proximate  caufe. 

•  H  4  1524*  From 
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1524.  From  this  view  of  the  fubjedV, 
the  analogy  of  hyfteria  and  epile.pfy  will 
readily  appear;  and  why,  therefore,  I  ana 
to  fay  that  the  indications  of  cure  are  the 

fame  in  both  *.   • 

As 

*  Although  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  the  fame 
in  both  difeafes,  yet  in  hyfteria  we  are'ittore  frequent- 
ly under  the  neceffity  of  relieving  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  than  in  epilepfy ;  and  for  this  .purpofe  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  a  variety  of  antifpafmodics. 

Afafcetida,   in  various   forms,  is  ufually  employed ; 

as  are  alfo  volatile  fpirits ;  but  both  thefe  joined  prove 
'  more  efficacious  than  either  of  them  fingly.     There  are 

excellent  formulae  of  this  kind  in  the  London   and   E- 

dinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  of  Spiritus 
'  Ammonise  fostidus.     Its  dofe  is  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 

repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  feveral 
•  times  a-day/  - 


The  Tin^Slur^  Cafcorei  eompofita  of  the  Edinburgh 
,    pharmacopoeia  is  iinother  excellent  formula  of  the  famis 

kind : 
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As  the  indications,  fo  the  feveral  means 
of  anfwering  them  arc  fo  much  the  fame 


m 


kind  ;  it  is  a  remedy  of  real  efficacy.     The  dofe  of  it  is 
thirty  or  forty  drops  repeated  occafionally. 

The  Tin£tura  Valerianae  ammoniata  of  both  the 
pharmacopoeias  is  alfo  frequently  ufed.  Its  dofe  is  a 
tea-ipoonful  or  twp,         , 


Few  of  the  compolitions  of  the  {hops  are  found  to  be^ 
more  efficacious  antifpafmodics  than  the  Spiritus  iEthe- 
ris  Vitriolicus  compofitus  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia* Its  dofe  is  from  thirty  io  fifty  drops  in  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  cold  ^ater  j  and  it  muft  be  fwallow- 
ed  immediately  on  pouring  it  put  of  the  vial. 

I 

Thefe  and  other  antifpafmodics  may  b^  ufed  promif- 

cuoufly ;  for,  in  different  cafes  and  conftitutions,   they 

prove  diffisrently  efficacious.     Sometimes  they  may  be 

Varioufly  combined  with  one  another,  and  with  opium,. 

Opium,  however,  ought  not  to  be  ufed,  except  where 

ether  antifpafmodics  fail,  as  it  always  leaves  the  patient 

'  remarkably 
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in  both  difeafes,  that  the  fame  obferva- 
tions  and  diredions,  with  regard  to  the 

choice 

remarkably  low,  and  liable  to  the  return  of  the  pa^. 
roxyihis. 

/ 
Befides  the  ufe  of  thefe  remedies  internally,  fome  of 
them  may  be  ufefully  employed  externally;  as  ftrong 
volatile  fpirits  to  the  nofe,  t]ie  vitriolic  ether  to  the 
temples,  &c. 

-  4 

\ 

Thefe  remedies  arc  chiefly,  defigned  for  occafionally 
removing  the  violence  of  fymptoms ;  but  the  fetid 
gums,  in  fubftance,  muft  be  ufed,  when  we  w|ih  to 
produce  permanent  effects.  The  formulae  of  them  arc 
in  both  our  pharmacopceias,  under  the  title  of  Pilulao 
Galbani  compofitas  in  the  London,  and  Pilulae  Afaf<e-i 
tidae  compofitae  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia;  but 
they  will  be  found  much  more  efficacious  by  adding 
to  them  a  little  caftor,  as  in  the  following  formula : 


R.  Pilul.  Galban.  coinp,  Si? 
Caftor.  Ruffip.  si, 


Sy^.      1 


^  \'  ■* 
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choice   and  employment  of  thefe   remc- 
diet,  that  have  been  delivered  above  opt 
the  fubje^  of  epilepfy,  will  apply  pretty 
exadlly   to  hyfteria ;  and  therefore  need   , 
pot  be  repeated  here. 


CHAP, 


Syr.  fimpl.  q.  s. 

AT.  f.  mafl*.  in  pilulas  lxxv«  equales  dividend. 

Five  of  thefe  pills  many  be  taken  twice-a  day,  wafli-? 

■•         '  *  ' 

Ang  them  down  with  a  tea-cupful  of  cold  water,  with  a 

if'  **' 

tea-lpoonfiil  of  volatile  tindure  of  valerian  in  it. 

The  PilulsB  foetidas  of  the  Swedifli  Pharmacopoeia,  ia 
which  caftor  is  one  of  the  ingredient;s,  is  preferable  to 
any  of  our  fetid  gum  piUs» 
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CHAP.     IX. 


Uil? 


or 


CANINE     MADNESS 


AND 


%■    » 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


1535.  nn His  dlfeafehas  been  fo  exa^ 

"■■      ly    and   fully   defcribed    ia 

books  that  are  in  every  body's  hands,  that 

it  is  on  no  account  neceflary  for  me  to 

give 


"^ 
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give  any  hiftory  of  it   here ;    and  with 
rcfpeft  to  the  pathology  of  it,  I  find  that 
I  can  fay  nothing  fatisfying  to  xnyfelf,  or 
that  I  can  expedl  to  prove  fo  to  others* 
I  find  alfo,  with  refpedl  to  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  that  there  is  no  fubjedl  in  which 
the   fallacy   of   experience   appears   more' 
ftrongly  than  in  this.     From  the  moft  an- 
cient to  the  prefent  times,  many  remedies 
for   preventing   and    curing   this    difeafe 
have  been  recommended  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  pretended  experience,    and  have 
perhaps   alfb  kept   their  credit  for  fome 
titat :  but  fucceeding  times   have  general- 
ly, upon  the  fame  ground  of  experience^ 
deftroyed  that  credit  entirely ;  and"  moft 
of  the  remedies   formerly  employed  are 
riow"  fallen  into  abfolute  negleft.     In  the 
prefent  age,  fome  new  remedies  have  been 
propofed,  and  have  .experience  alleged  to 
vouch  for  their  efficacy  ;  but  many  doubts 
flill    remain  with    refpedl   to   this :    and    ' 
.    .  '  though 
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though  I  cannot  determine  in  this  matt^l* 
from  my  own  experience,  I  think  it  in-^ 
cumtent  on  me  to  give  the  beft  judge-, 
ment  I  can  form  with  refpedl  to  the 
choice  of  the  remedies  at  prefent  recom* 
mended. 

1526.  I  am,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  firmly 
perfuaded,  that  the  moft  certain  means  of* 
preventing  the  confequences  of  the  bite,^ 
is  to  cut  out,  or  otherwife  deftroy,  the  part 
in  which  the  bite  has  been  made.  In  this 
every  body  agrees ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  can 
only  be  effcdlual  when  it  is  done  very 
foon  after  the  wound  has  been^  made, 
and  they  therefore  negledl  it  when  this 
opportunity  is  miffed.  There  have  been, 
however,  no  experiments  made  proper  to 
determine  this  matter :  and  there  arc  ma- 
ny confiderations  which  lead  me  to  think, 
that  the  poifon  is  not  immediately  com- 

•  municated 


■  > 


/ ' 
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municated  to  the  fyftem;  and  therefore, 
that  this  meafure  of  deftroying  the  part 
may  be  pra(Slifed  with  advantage,  even 
many  days  after  the  bite  has  been  given. 

1527,  Whilft  the  ft  ate  of  our  experi- 
ence with  refpedl  to  feveral  remedies  now 
in  ufe,  is  uncertain,  I  cannot  venture  to 
aflert  that  any  of  thefe  is  abfolutely  inef- 
fe<5lual ;  but  1  can  give  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  efficacy  of  mercury,  given  very 
largely,  and  perfifted  in  for  a  long  time, 
both  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  difeafe, 
and  of  curing  it  when  it  has  adlually  ' 
come  on,  is  better  fupported  by  experience 
than  that  of  any  other  remedy  now  pro* 
pofed  or  commonly  employed. 


BOOK 


■    J 
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BOOK      IV. 


or 


"    t 


V    E    S    A    N    I    iE, 


OR,  Of  ritz 


DISORDERS  OF  the  INTELLECTUAL 

FUNCTIONS. 


CHAP,    t. 


Of  VESANiie  in  General. 


1528.  HP  HE  Nofologifts,  SduVages  and 

Sagar,  in  a  clals  of  difeafes 

under  the  title  of  VESANiiE,  have  com- 

VdL.  IV.  I         ,       prehended 
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prehended  tke  two  orders,  oi  Hiallucina^ 
tiones  or  Falfe  Perceptions,  and  of  Morojp' 
lutes  or  Erroneous  Appetites  and  Padion? ; 
and,  in  likemanner,  Linnaei^  in  his^  cla&-  ' 
of  Men  TALES,  corre^onding  to  die  Ve^ 
faniae^  of  Siuvages,  has  comprehended  difr 
two   orders   of  Imaginarii  and  Tathetki^ 
nearly  the  fame  vrlth  the  Hallucinationes 
and  Morofitates  of  that   author.       Thisj. 
however,  ff om  feveral  confiderations,  ap* 
pears  to  me  improper  j  and  I  have  ther^h 
fore  formed  a  clafs  of  Vefania^  nearly  the 
fame  with   the  Paranoise  of  Vogel,    ex?- 
eluding  from^  it  the  Hallucinationes.  and*- 
Morofitates,  which  I  have  referred  to  the^ 
Morbi  Locales^     Mk  Vogel  has  done  titc- 
like,  in  feparating  from  the  Paranoial,  the 
falfe  perceptions  and  erroneous  appetites  ; 
and  has  thrown  thefe  into  another  claft^. 
to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of  Hyp*- 
raeflhefes- 
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t§ig.   It  is  indeed  true,   that  certain 
liallucinationes   and   morofitates   are   fre- 
quently combined  with  what  I   propofe 
to  confider  as  ftridlly  a  vefania  or  an  er- 
rottecrns  judgement  J   and  fometiraes  the 
/haHucinatiottes  feem  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of,  and  to  form  almoft  entirely,  the 
tefania/    But  as  mod  part  of  the  hallucl- 
ftationcs  enumerated  by  the   Nofolpgifts 
are  afFedtions  purely  topical,  and  induce 
no  other  error  of  judgement  befide  that 
which  relates  to  the  fingle  objedt  of  the 
fcnfe  or  particular  organ  affedled ;  fo  thefe 
are  certainly  to  be   fepafated   from   the 
difeafei  which  confift  in  a  more  genefal 
affedlion  of  the  judgement.     Even  when 
tiBie .  hallucinationes   conftantly   accompa- 
ny df  feem  to  induce  the  vefania,  yet  be- 
ing fuch  as   arife  from   internal   caufes, 
and    may    be    prefumed   to    arife   from 
the  fame  caufc  as  the  more  general  af- 
feiSlion  of  the  judgement,  they  are  there* 

1  2  fore 
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fore   to  be    confidered  as   fymptoms    of 
this  only. 

In  like  manner  I  judge  with  refpcdl  to 
the  morofitates,  or  erroneous  pafllons, 
that  accompany  vefahia ;  which,  as  con*-  , 
fequetKes  of  a  falfe  judgement,  mufl  be 
confidered  as  arifing  from  the  fame  caufes,  ' 
and  as  fymptoms  only,  of  the  more  gene- 
ral affedion. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  cafe  of  a  morofitats 
which  feems  to  induce  a  vefania^  or  niore 
general  affedlion  of  the  judgement ;  and 
this  may  lead  us  to  confider  the  vefania,- 
in  this  cafe,  as  a  fymptom  of  an  erroneous 
appetite,  but  will  not  afford  any  good 
reafon  for  comprehending  the  moroiita^ 
tes  in  general  under  the  vcfaniae,  confide^ 
red  as  primary  difeafes* 

The 
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The  limitation,  therefore,  of  the  clafs  of 
Vefaniae  to  the  lefions  of  our  judging  fa- 
culty, feems  from  every  confideration  to 
be  proper. 

The  particular  difeaYes  to  te  compre- 
iiended  under  this  clafs,  may  be  diftin- 
guifhcd  according  as  they  affedl  perfons 
in  the  time  of  waking  or  fleeping.  Thofe 
which  affect  men  awake,  may  again  be 
confidered,  as  they  confift  in  an  erroneous 
judgement,  to  which  X  fliaU  give  the  ap- 
pellation of  Delirium;  or  as  they  confift 
in  a  weaknefs  or  imperfedlion  of  judge- 
xnent,  which  I  fhall  name  Fatuity.  I 
begin  with  the  confideration  of  Deliri- 
um. 

1530.  As  men  differ  greatly  in  the 
ibundnefs  and  force  of  their  judgement, 
la  it  may  be  proper  here  to  afcertain 
more  precifely  what  error  or  imperfe(5lioit 

I3        '  of 
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jo£  our  judging  faculty  is  tp  be  confidered 
a6  morbid  and  to  admit  of'tj^  appella- 
tions of  Delirium  and  Fatuity,  In  doing 
this,' I  fhall  firft  conCder  the  morbid  eri- 
rors  of^  judgement  under  the  general  ap^ 
pellation^  of  Delirium,  which  ha$  beeu 
commonly  employed  to  denote  every 
'  mode  of  fuch  error* 


153J.  As'our  judgement  is  chiefly  cx>- 
ercifed  in  difcerning  and  judging  of  the 
feveral  relations  of  things,  I  apprehend 
that  delirium  may  be  -  defined  to  be,—* 
In  a  perfon  awake,  a  falfe  or  miftakea 
judgement  of  thofe  relations  of  things, 
which  as  occurring  moll  frequently  ia 
life,  are  thofe  about  which,  the  genera* 
lity  of  men  form  the  fame  judgement  j 
and  particularly  when  the  judgement  is 
very  different  from  what  the  perfon  him-* 
felf  had  before  ufually  fonped. 

!^3?i.  With 
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153^*  Witl^L  this  miftaken  judgement  of 
relations  there  is  frequently  joined  fome 
falfe  perception  of  external  objedls,  with- 
out any  evident  fault  in  the  organs  of 
ienfe,  and  which  feems  therefore  to  de- 
pend upon  ^n  internal  caufe ;  that  is,  upon 
the  imagination  arifing  from  a  condition 
in  the  brain  prefenting  objedls  which  arc 
not  aiSlually  prefent.     Such  felfe  percep- 
tions mud  necelTarily  occafion  a  delirium, 
or  an*  erroneous  judgement,  which  is  to  be 
^onfidered  as  the  difeafe. 

■  '533*  Another  circumftance,  common- 
ly attending  delirium,  is  a  very  unufual 
affociation  of  ideas*  As,  with  refpedl  to 
-moft  of  the  aflfairs  of  common  life,  the 
ideas  laid  up  in  the  memory  are,  in  mod 
men^  afFociated  in  the  fame  manner;  fb 
a  very  unufual  affociation,  in  any  indi- 
vidual muft  prevent  his  forming  the  ordi- 
nary judgement  of  thofc  relations  which 

1 4  -arc 
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are  the  moft  common  foundation  of  aflb- 
ciation  in  the  memory :  and  therefore  this 
unufual  and  commonly  hurried  aflbciation 
of  ideas,  ufually  is,  and  may  be  confider- 
ed  as,  a  part  of  delirium.  In  particular  it 
may  be  confidered  as  a  certain  mark  of  a 
general  morbid  affedlion  of  the  intellec- 
tual organs,  it  being  an  interruption  or 
prevcrfion  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
memory,  the  'common  and  n^ceflary 
fpundation  of  the  exercife  of  judge* 
ment, 

1534.  A  third  circumflance  attending 
delirium,  is  an  emotion  qr  paffion,  fome* 
times  of  the  angry,  fometimes  of  the 
timid  kind ;  and  from  whatever  caufe  in 
the  perception  or  judgement,  it  is  not 
proportioned  to  fuch  caufe,  either  in  the 
iftanner  formerly  cuftomary  to  the  perfoa 
himfelf,  or  in  the  manner  ufual  with  the 
generality  of  other  men. 

^535^  Delirium^ 
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1535.  Delirium,  then,  may  be  more 
fliortly  defined, — In  a  perfon  awake,  a 
falfe  judgement  arifing  from  perceptions 
of  imagination,  or  from  falfe  recolle(5lion, 
and  commpnly  producing  difproportionate 
emotions* 

N 

Such  delirium  is  of  two  ]cinds  j  as  it  is 
combined  with  pyrexia  and  comatofeaf- 
fedions  ;  or,  as  it  is  entirely  without  any 
fuch  combination.  It  is  the  latter  cafe 
that  we  name  Infanitji;  and  it  is  this  kind 
of  delirium  only  that  I  am  to  treat  of 
here. 

1536.  Iiifanity  may  perhaps  be  proper- 
ly confidercd  as  a  genus  comprehending 
many  different  fpecies,  each  of  which 
may  deferve  our  attention ;  but  before 
proceeding  to  the  confideration  of  particu- 
lar ,(pecies,  I  think  it  proper  to  attempt  an 

inveftigation 
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inveftigation  of  the  caufe  of  inlanity  in 
general. 

« 

1537..  In  doing:  thi&,  I  fkall'take  it  for 
granted,  as  demonftrated  elfewhere,  that 
although  this  difeafe  feems  to  be  chiefly, 
and  fometiraes  folely ,  an  aflfedlion  of  the 
mind ;  y^t  the  connedlion  between  the 
mind  and  body  m  this  cafe  is  fuch,  that 
thefe  affeiSlions  of  the  mind  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  depending  upon  a  certain  ftate 
of  our  corporeal  part.  See  Halleri  Prkn. 
Lin.  Phyfiolog.  §  570,  See  Boerhaavii  Ind. 
Med.  §  581.  696, 

^S^'  Admitting  this  propofition,  I  muft 
in  the  next  place  aiTume  another,  which 
I  likewifc  fuppole  to  be  demonftrated 
elfewhere.  This  is,  that:  the  part  of  our 
body  more  immediately  connedled  with 
the  mind,  and  therefore  more  cfpecially 
concerned  in  evjery  affedion  of  the  iptel- 

leduafl 
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kdual  fundlions,  is  the  common  origia 
of  the  nerves  ;  which  I  Ihall,  in  what  fol- 
lows, fpeak  of  under  th^  appellation  of  the 

Brain* 

r 

1539.  Here,  however,  in  afluming  this 
laft  propoiition,  a  very  great  difficulty 
immediately  prefents  itfelf.  Although  wc 
cannot  doubt  that  the  operations  of  our 
intellect:  always  depend  upon  certain^  mo- 
tions taking  place  in  the  brain,  (fee  Gaub. 
Path.  Med.  §  5^3) ;  yet  thefe  motions 
have  never  been  the  obje(5ls  of  our  fenfes, 
nor  have  wc  been  able  to  perceive  that 
any  particular  part  of  the  brain  has  more 
concern  in  the  operations  of  our  intelledl 
thati  any  other.  Neither  have  we  attain-^ 
ed  any  knowledge  of  what  fhare  the  fe- 
deral parts  of  the  brain  have  in  that  ope- 
ration  ;  and  therefore,  in  this  fituation  of 
pur  fcience,  it  miift  be  a  very  difficult 
matter   to   difcover   thofe   ftates   of  the 

brain 
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brain  that  may  give  occafion  to  the 
various  flate  of  oiir  intelledlual  fane- 
tioris. 

1540.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  dif- 
.  ferent  Hate  of  the   motion  of  the  blood 

in  the  vefTels  of  the  brain  has  fome  fhare 
in  ^fFeifling  the  operations  of  the  intel- 
ledl;  and  phyficians,  in  feeking  for  the 
caufes  of  the  different  ftates  of  our  in- 
telleiflual  fun(5lions,  have  hardly  looked 
further  than  into  the  ftate  of  the  motion 
of  the  blood,  or  into  the  condition  of  thfe 
blood  itfelf :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  o- 
perations  of  the  intelledlu'al  fundions  or- 
dinarily go  on,  and  are  often  confidera- 
bly  varied,  without  our  being  able  to  per- 
ceive  any  ^ijfference  either  in  the  motions 
©r  in  the  conditions  of  the  blood.  • 

1 54 1.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is   ve- 
ry probable  that  the  ftate  of  the  intellec- 
tual 
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cual  fun^Ions  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
ftate  and  eondition  of  what  is  termed 
the  Nervoiis  Power,  or,  as  we  fuppofe,  of 
a  fubtile  very  moveable  fluid,  included  or 
inherent,  in  a  manner  we  do  not  clearly 
under ftand,  in  every  part  of  the  medul*- 
lary  fubflance  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
and  which  in  a  living  and  healthy  maa 
is  capable  of  being  moved  from  every 
one  part  to-  every  other  of  the  nervoua 
fyftem. 

1542,  With  refpe«fl.  to  this  power,  wc 
kave  pretty  clear  proof  that  it  frequent- 
ly has  a  motion  .  from  the  fentient  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves  towards  the  braio'^ 
and  thereby  produces  fcnfation ;  and  wa 
have  the  fame  proof,  that  in  confequencc 
of.  volition  the  nervous  power  has  a  pio- 
tion ,  from  the  brain  into  the  mufcles  or 
organs  of  motion.  Accordingly,  as  fen^* 
fation  excites  our  intelled'^ual  operations, 

and 
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•and  vplition  is  the  efFe<^  of  tlieie,  and 
as  the  conncdion  between  f^nfatioa  aiid 
volition  is  always  by  the.  inter ventioai  of 
the  brain  and  of  intellcdlual  operations  j 

fb  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  thefe  latter 
depend  tipoi:i  certain  motions,  and  the 
various  modifications  of  thefe  motions  iu. 
the  brain. 

■»  • 

1543.  ^^  afcertain  the  different  dates 
of  thefe  motions  may  be  x  very  dij0£cult> 
and  phyficians  have  commonly  confider- 
<ed  it  to  be  fo  Very  myflferious,  that  they 
have  generally  defpaired  of  attaining  any 
knowledge  with  regard  to  it :  but  I  con- 
fider  fuch  abfolute  defpair,  and  the  negli- 
gence it  infpires,  to  be  always  very 
blameable ;  and  I  fhall  now  venture  to 
go  fome  'length  in-  the  inquiry,  hoping 
that  fome  fteps  made  with  tolerable 
firiiinefs  may  enable  us  to  go  ftiU  fur-* 
ther.  -  '      • 

X  J  544.  To 
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rj'44i  To  this  purpofe^  I  think  it  evi^ 
dent,  that  the  nervous  power,  in  the  whole 
as  well*  as  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous   fyftem,    and    particularly    in  .the 
brainy  i^  at  different  times  in  diflferent; 
degrees  of  mobility  and  force.  ^  To  thefe 
different  dates,   I  beg  leave  to  apply  the 
terms   of  Excitement   and.    CoUap/e.      To' 
diat  date  in  which  the  mobility  and  forcp 
aj'e  fufficient  for  the  exercife  of  the  fane- 
tions,  ^  or  when  thefe  dates  are  any  way 
preternaturally  increafed,  I  give  the  name- 
o€  Excitement  \  and  to  that  date  in  which^ 
the  mobility  and  force  are  not  fufficient 
for  the  ordinary  exercife  of  the  flindllons, 

or  when  they  are  dimtnifhed  from  the 
ftate  in  whiqh  they  had  been  before,  I^ 
give  the  namfi  of  Collapfe>  I  beg,,  howe.- 
"verjj  k  may  be  ohferved^,  that  by  thefe 
terms  I  mean  to  exprefs  matters^  of  fadt^^ 
only ;  and  without  intending,  by  thefe 
terjiis,,   to    explain  the   circumdance    ob 

Gonditio% 
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condition,  mechanical  or  phyfical,  of 
the  nervous  power  or  fluid  in  thefe  diffe- 
rent ftates. 

V 

i54j:.  That  thqfe  different  ftates  of 
excitement-  and  coUapfe  take  place  on  dif- 
ferent occafions,  muft,  I  think,  be  mani- 
feft  from  numberlefs  phenomena  of  the 
animal  oeconomy :  but  it  is  efpecially  to 
our  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  the 
different  ftates .  of  excitement  and  collapfe, 
are  in  no  inftance  more  remarkable,  than 
in  the  different  ftates  of  waking  and 
ileeping.  In  this  latter,  when  quite  com- 
plete, the  motion  and  mobility  of  the 
nervous  power,  with  refpedl  to  the  whole 
©f  what  we  called  the  Animal  Fundtions. 
entirely  ceafe,  or,  as  I  would  exprefs  it, 
are  in  a  ftate  of  collapfe :  and  are  very 
different  from  the  ftate  of  waking,  which 
in  healthy  perfons  I  would,  call  a  ftate  of 
general  and  entire  excitement. 

1546.  This 
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1546.  This  difference  in  the  dates  of 
the  nervous  power  in  fleeping  and  wak- 
ing being   adn[iitted,  I  muft   in  the  next 
place  obferve,   that  when  thefe  dates  are 
•  changed  from  the  one  into  the  other,  as 
commonly  happens  every  day,  the  change 
is  hardly  ever  made  indantaneoufly,  but 
almod '  always  by  degrees,  and  in  fome 
length  of  time  only :   and  this  may  be 
oljferved  with  refpec^to  both,  fenfe  and 
motion.     Thus  when  a  perfon  is  falling 
aileep,  the   fenfibility  is  gradually  dimi- 
niflbed  :  fo  that,   although  fome  degree  of 
ileep  has  come  on^  flight  imprcflions   will 
excite   fenfation,  and   bring  back  excite- 
ment ;  which  the  fame,   or  even  dronger 
impreffions,   will  be   infufEclent  to   pro- 
duce when  the  date,  of  deep  has  coAtinu- 
cd  longer,  and  is,  as  we  may  fay,   more 
complete.    ,In  like  manner,  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  is  gradually  diminiftied. 
In  fome  members  it  fails  fooner  than  in 
Vol.  IV.  K  others ; 
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Others;  and  it  is  fomc  time  before  it  becomes 
general  and  confiderable  over  the  whole. 

The  fame  gradual  progrefs  may  be  re- 
marked in  a  perfon*s  coming  out  of  jflecp:. 
Thje  ears  in  this  cafe  are  often  awake  be- 
fore tTie  eyes  are  opened  to  fee  clearly, 
and  the  fenfes  are  ofteA  awake  before 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  re- 
covered ;  and  it  is  curious  to  pbferv^,  that 
in  fome  ca&s,  fenfations  may  be  excited 
without  producing  the  ordinary  aflbcia'-- 
tion  of  ideas*    See  Mem.  de  Berlin/  1752.^ 

1547.    From   all  this;  I  think   it  will 

clearly  appear,  that  not  only  the  different 
ftates  of  excitement  and  collapfe  can  take 

place  in  different  degrees,  but  that  they 

_  '         ■'  '  ' 

can  take  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  or  at  leaft,  with,  refpedl  to  the  dif- 
ferent functions,  in  different  degrees. 

As  I  prcfume  that  almoft  every  perfba 
1  ha» 
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I 

lias  perceived  the  gradual  approach  of 
fleepirig  and  wakiqg,  I  like  wife  fuppofe 
every  perfon  has  obferved,  that,  infuch 
intermediate  ftate  of  unequal  excitement, 
there  almoft  always  recurs  more  or  lefs 
of  delirium,  or  dreaming,  if  any  .body  . 
choofes  to  call  it  Co.  There  are  in  this 
ftate  falfe  perceptions,  falfe  aflbciations, 
falfe  judgements,  and  difproportionate  e- 

■  • 

motions;    in  fhort,  all  the  circumflanccs 
by  which  I  have  above  defined  delirium. 

This  clearly  fhows  that  deliriunn  may 
depend,  and  I  fliall  hereafter  endeavour 
to  proVe  that  it  commonly  does  depend, 
upon  ibme  inequality  in  the  excitement 
of  the  brain;  and  that  both  thefe  afler- 
.  tions  arc  founded  on' this,  that,  in  order 
to  the  proper  exercife  of  our  intellecflual 
funiSlions,  the  excitement  muft  be  com- 
plete, and  equal  in  every  part  of  th^ 
brain.     For   though  we  cannot  fay   that 

K  2  the 
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thevefliges  of  ideas' are  laid  up  indifferent 
parts  of  the  brain,  or  that  they  are  in 
'fome  meafure  diffufed  over  the  whole,  ic 
will  follow  upon  either  fuppofition,  that  , 
as  our  reafoning  and  our  intelledlual  o- 
perations  always  require  the  orderly  and 
exa<5l  recolledlion  or  memory  of  a'iTociated 
ideas;  fo,  if  any  part  of  tlue  brain  is  not 
excited,  or  not  excitable,  that  recolle<flion  . 
cannot  properly  take  place,  while  at  the 
fame  time  other  parts  of  the  brain,  more 
excited  •  and  excitable,  may  'give  falfc 
perceptions,  affociations,  and  'judgements. 

1548.  It  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  thig, 
that  the  collapfe  in  fleep  is  more  or 
lefs  complete  ;  or  that  the  fleep,  as  we 
commonly  fpeak,  is  more  or  lefs  'pro 
found :  and  therefore,  that  in  mapy  cat  . 
cs,  though  fleep  takes  place  to  a  confide- 
fable  degree,  yet  certain  impreflions  do 
,  ftill    take    cffe<S,     and  ,  excite    motions, 

or. 
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or,  if  you  will,  fenfatlons  in .  the  brain ; 
but. which  fenfations,  upon  account  of  the 
coUapfed  (late  of  fo  great  a  part  of  the 
brain,  .are  generally  of  the  delirious  kind, 
.  or  dreams,  confiding  of  falfe  perceptions, 
aflbciatipns,  and  judgements,  that  would 
have  been  corredled  if  the  brain  had  been 

entirely  excited* 

I 

Every    oiie,    I   believe,    has   obferved, 

that  the  moft  imperfe<5l    fledps  are  thofe 

chiefly    attended    with    dreaming?    that 

dreams,  therefore,   moft  commonly  occur 

towards  morning,  when  the  complete  ftate 

of  fleep  is  pafling  away  ;  and  further,  that 

dreams   are  moft  commonly   excited   by 

ftrong  and  uneafy  impreflions  made  upon 

the  body. 


I  apprehend  it  may  alfo  be  an  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  fame  thing,  that,  even  in  wak- 
iog  h9ur8,  we  have  an  inftance  of  an  une- 

K  3     -  qual 
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qual  ftate  of  excitement  in  the  brain  pro- 

* 

ducing  delirium.  Such,  I  think,  occurs 
in  the  cafe  of  fever.  In  this,  it  is  mani- 
fefti  that  the  energy  of  the  brain,  or  its 
excitement,  is  confiderably  diminifhed 
•with  refpedl  to  the  animal  fanifliopg ; 
and  it  is  accordingly  upon  this  ground 
that  I  have  explained  above   (in   45,)  the 

# 

delirium  which  fo  commonly  attends  fe- 
ver. To  what  I  have  there  faid,  I  fhall 
here  only  add,  that  it  may  ferve  to  con- 
firm my  -  dodlrine,  that  the  deliriumt  in 
fever  comes  on  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
difcafe  only,  and  that  we  can  commonly 
difcern  its  approach  by  a  more  than  ufual 
degree  of  it  appealing  in  the  time  of  the 
patient's  falling  int6  or  coming  out-  of 
fleep.  It  appears,  therefore,  th?t  delirium 
when  it  firft  comes  on  in  fever,  depends 
upon  an  inequality  of  excitement  j  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,^  that  the  deKrium 
'  which  comes  at  length  to,  prevail  in  the 

entirely 
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ontirdy  weakeaed  (late  of  fevers,  depends 
upon  the  fame  caufe  pFevailing  in  a  more 
;,confiderable  degree.     - 

1549.  From  what  has  been  now  deli- 
vered, I  hope  it  will  be  fufEciently;  evi- 
dent, that  delirium .  may  be,  and  fre- 
quently is,  occafioned  by  an  inequality  in 
diQ  excitement  of  the  brain. 


How  the  different  portions  of  the  brain 
may^t  the  fame  time  be  excited  or  collap- 
fed  in  different  degrees,  or  how  the  ener- 
gj  (rf  the  brain  may  be  in  different  degrees 
offeree,  with  refpedl  tp  the  leveral  animal^ 
vital,  and  natural  fund^ions,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  explain  j  but  it  is  fuflSiciently  evi- 
dent  in  facfl,  that  ^he  brain  may  be  at  one 
and  the  fame  time  iti  different  conditions 
with  refpe(3:  to  thefe  fundlions.     Thus  in 
inflammatory  difeafes  when,  by  a  ftimu- 
lu$  applied  to  the  brain,  the  force  of  the 

K  4  viul 
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vital  fundlions  is  preternaturally  increafed,- 
that  of  the  animal  is  either  little  changed| 
or  confiderably  diminiftied.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  many  cafes  of  maniai,  the  force 
of  the  animal  fundlions  depending  always 
on  the  brain^  is  prodigioufly  increafed, 
while  the  ftate  of  the  vital  fun<fiion  in 
the  heart  is  very  little  or  not  at  all  chang-^ 
ed.  I  muft  therefore  fay  again,  that  how 
diflScult  foever  it  may  be  to  explain  the 
mechanical  or  phyfical  condition  of  the 
brain  in  fuch  cafes,  the  fads  are^fuf- 
ficient  to  fliow  that  there  is  fuch  an  ine- 
quality  as  may  difturb  our  intelleftual 
operations.  ^ 


i\ 


1550.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  ex** 
plain  the  general  caufe  of  Delirium :  which 
is  of  two  kinds  ;  according  as  it  is  with 
or  without  pyrexia.  Of  the'firft  I  take 
no  funber  notice  here,  having  explained 
it  as  well  as  I  could  alDOv^  (in  45), 

'      3   ^  \ 
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I  proceed  now  to  confider  that  delirium 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  Ve- 
fanias,  abd  which  llhall  treat  of  under 

I 

die  general  title  of  Infanity. 


\ 

I 


,15^1.  In  entering  upon  this  fubjedl,  it 

immediately   occurs,    that   in    many   in- 

ftances  of  infanity,  we  find,  upon  dijQTec- 

tion  after  death,,  that  peculiar  circum"ftan- 

ces  had  taken  place  in  the  general  condi- 

tien  of  the'  brain.     In  many  cafe^,  it  has 

been  found  of  a  drier,  harder,  and  firmer 

confiftence,  than  what  it  is  ufually  of  in 

perfons  who  had  not  been  affedled  with 

that  difcafe.    "In  other  cafes,  it  has  been 

found  in  a  more  humid,  foft,  and  flaccid 

ftate;  and  in  the  obfervations  of  the  late 

Mr  Meckel  *,^it  has  been  found  confider-^ 

ably 

*  Memoirs  de  Berlin  pour  Pann^e  176414    It  appeared 
in  many  inftances  of  iofane  perfons,  that  the  medullary 

fubilance 
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ably  changed  in  its  denfity  or  fpecific  gra- 
vity. Whether  thefe  diflferent  ftates  have 
been  obferved  to  be  uniformly  the  fame 
over  the  whole  of  the  brain,  I  cannot  cer- 
thinly  learn ;  and  I  fufpecfl  the  diffedlors 
have  not  always  ^accurately  inquired  irlto 
this  circumftance :  but  in  feveral  inilan* 
ces,  it  appears  that  thefe  dates  had 
been  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
brain;  and  inftances  of  this  inequality 
will  afford  a  confirmation  of  our  general 
do(3rine.  ' 

The  accurate  Morgagpi  has  obferved, 
tl)at  in  maniacal  perfons  the  medullary 
j>ortion  of  the  brain  is  unufually  dry, 
hard,  and  firm :  And  this  he  had  fo  fre- 
quently obferved,  that  he  was  difpofed  to 

confider 


fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  was  drier,  and  of  a  le6  fpe- 
cific gravity,  than  in  perfons  who  had  been  always  of  a 
found  judgement.     'Author* 
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confider  it  as  generally  the  cafe.     But  in 
moft   of  th6   particular   inftances    which 
he  has  given,   it  appears,   that,    for  the 
moft  part,  while  the  cerebrum  was  of  an 
unufually  hard  and  firm  confiftence,  the 
^cerebellum  was  of  its  ufual  ibftnefs ;  and 
in  matiy  of  the  cafes  it  was  unufually '  fofc 
and  flaccid.     In  fome  other  vcafes,  Mor- 
gagni  obferycs,  that,  while  a  part  of  the 
cerebrum  was  harder  and  firmer  than  or- 
dinary,  other  parts  of  it  were  preternatu- 
rally  foft.* 

1552.  Thefe  obfervations  tend  to  con- 
firm  our  general  dodlrine :  and  there  are 
others  which  I  think  will  apply  Ko  the 
ikme  purpofe. 


Upon  the  difledlion  of  the  bodies  of 
perfbns  who  had  laboured  under  infanity, 
various  organic  affecflions,  have  been  dif- 
covered  ii\  particular  part^  of  the  brain ; 

and 
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and  it  is  fufEciently  probable,  that  fufch 
organic  affedlions  might  have  produced 
a  different  degree  of  excitement  in  the  free 
and  'afFcdled  parts,  and  muft  have  inter- 
rupted  in  feme  rneafure  the  free  com- 
munication between  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  in  either  .way  have  occafion* 
ed  infanity* 

There  have  occurred  fo  many  inftancc;* 
of  this  kind,  that  I  believe  phyficians  are 
generally  difpofed  to  fufpedl  organic  le- 
fions  of  the  brain  to  exift  in  almoft  every 
cafe  of  infanity. 

1553.  This,  however,  is  probably  a 
iniftake ;  for  we  know  that '  there  have 
been  many  inftances  of  infanity  from 
which  the  perfons  have  entirely  recover- 
ed ;  and  it  is  diflBc^lt  to  fuppofe  that  any- 
organic  lefions  of  the  brain  had  in  fuch 
cafe  taken  place.     Such  tranfitory  cafes,  ' 

indeed. 
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indeed,  render  it  probable,  that  a  flate  of 
excitement,  changeable  by  various  caufes, 
had  been  the  caufe  of  fjich  inftances.  of 
infanity. 


1554.  It  is  indeed  further  afferted,  that 
in  many  inftances  of  infane  perfons,  their 
brain    had    been   examined    after    death, 
without  fhowing  that  any  organic  lefions 
'      had  before  fubfifted  in  the^  brain,  or  find- 
ing that  any  morbid  ftate  of  the  brain 
then  appeared.    This,  no  doubt,  may  ferve 
to  Iho w,  that  organic  lefions  had  not  been 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe;  but  it  does  not 
afifure  us  that  no  morbid  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  brain :  for  it  is  probable,  that 
»     the  diflecftors  were  i>ot  always  aware  of  its 
_  being  the  general  condition   of  hardnefs 
and  denfity,  as  different  in  different  parts 
oF  the  brain  that  was  to  be .  attended  to, 
in  otder  to  diftover  the  caufe  of  the  prc- 
'  ceding   difeafe ;    and   therefore   many   of 

them 
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them  had  not  with  this  view  examined  the 
ftate  of  the  brain,  as  Morgagni  feem» 
carefully  to  have  done. 

1555.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  in* 
Teftigate  the  caufe  of  infanity  in  general, 
it  were ,  to  be  wifhed  that  I  could  apply 
the  dodlrine  to  the  diftinguifhing  the  fe- 
veral  fjpecies  of  it,  accordmg  as  they  de* 
pend  upon  the  different  ftate  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  brain,'  and  thereby  to  the 
eftablifhing  of  a  fcientific  and  accurately 
adapted  method  of  cure.  Thefe  purpofes, 
however,  appear  to  me  to  be  extremely 
difEcuk  to  be  attained ;  and  I  cannot 
hope  to  execute  them  here.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  make  fome  attempts,  and  offer  fbme 
refledlions,  which  further  obfervation,  and 
greater  fagacity,  may  hereafter  render 
more  ufeful, 

.1556.  The 


\ 
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1556.  The  ingenious   Dr  Arnold  has 

been  commendably   employed   in  diftin- 

*  ■ 

guifliing  the  different  fpecies  of  infanity 

as  they  appear  with  refpedl  to  the  mind ; 

and  his  labours  may  hereafter  prove  ufe- 

ful,  when  we  fliall  eome  to  know  fome- 

thing  more  of  the  different  ftates  of  the 

brain    correfponding    to    thefe    different 

ftates  of  the  mind ;  but  at  prefent  I  can 

make  little  application  of  his  numerous 

^iAindlions.     It  appears  to  me  that  he  has 

chiefly  pointed  out  and  e^numerated  dif- 

tinflions,  that  are  merely  varieties,  which 

can  lead  to  little  or  no  variety  of  pracflice : 

and  I  am  efpecially  led  to  form  the  latter 

conclufion,  becaufe  thefe  varieties  appear 

to  me  to  be  often  combined  together,  and 

to  be  often  changed  into  one  another,  in 

the    fame    perfon ;    in    whom    we   muft 

therefore  fuppofe  a  general  caiufe  of  the 

difeafe,  which,  fo  far  as  it  can  be  known, 

mufl 
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muft  cftabjifli  the  pathology,  and  cfpeci- 
ally  direifl  the  pradlice. 

155,7.  In  my  limited  views  of  the  dif- 
ferefht  ft^tes  of  infanity,  I  muft  go  on  to 
confider  them  under  the  two  heads  of 
Mania  and  Melancholia :  and  though  I 
am  fenfible  that  thefe  two  genera  do  not 
comprehend    the    whole    of   the    fpecies 

of  infanity,  I  am,  not  clear  in  afligning 

« 

the  other  fpecies' which  may  not  be  com- 
prehended under  thofe  titles.  I  fhall^ 
however,  endeavour,  on  proper  occaflons 
as  I  go  along,  to  point  them  out  as  well 
as  I  can. 


I     / 
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1^58.  nr^HE  circumftances  which  I  have 

•         mentioned  above  in  1535,  as 

conftituting  delirium  In  general,  do  mo*e 

efjpecially  belong  to  that  kind  .of  it  whic^ 

Vol-  IV.  L  •'  I 
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I  fhall  treat  of  here  under  the  title  of 
Mania, 

There  is  fotnetimes  a  falfe  perception  car 
.  imagination  of  things  prefent  that  are 
not  j^  but  this  is  not  a  conftant,  nor  even 
a  frequent,  attendant  of  the  difeafe.  The 
falfe  judgement,  is  of  relations  long  before 
laid  up  in  the  memory.  It  very  often  turns 
upon  osMt  fingle  fubjedl:  but  more  com- 
«[ionly  the  mind  rambles  from  one  fubjeft 

to  another  with  an  equally  falfe  judgement 
concerning  the  mad  part  of  them ;  and  a« 
at  the  fame  time  there  is  commonly  a  falfe  . 
aflbciation,  this  increafes  the  confufion  of 
ideas,  and  therefore  the  falfe  judgements* 
What  for  the  moft  part  more  efpecially  dif- 
tinguilhies  the  difeafe  is  a  hurry  of  mind, 
in  purfuiog  any  thing  like  a  train  of 
thought,  and  in  running  fropa  one  train  of 
thought  to  another.  Maniacal  perlbn« 
are  in  general  very  irafcible;   but  whac 

more 
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more  particularly  produces  their  angry 
emotions  is,  that  their  falfe  judgements 
lead  to  fome  adlion  which  is  always  pufh- 
ed  with  impetuofity  and  violence ;  when 
thU  is  interrupted  or  reftrained,  they 
break  out  into  violent  anger  and  furious 
violence  againft  every  perfon  near  them^ 
and  upon  every  thing  that  ftands  in  the 
way  of  their  impetuous  will.  The  falfe 
judgement  often  turn^  upoii  a  miftaken 
opinion  of  fome  injury  fuppof^d  to  h?ive 
been  formerly  received,  or  now  fuppbfed 

* 

to  be  intended :  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  fuch  an  opinion  is  often  with  refpedl 
to  their  former  deareft  friends  and  re- 
lations ;  and  therefore  their  refentment  ' 
*nd  anger  are  particularly  dire(5led  towards 
^befe.  And  although  this'  fhould  not  be 
^be  cafe,  they  commonly  foon  lofe  that 
J'efpe<5l  and  regard  which  they  formerly 
.^d  for  their  friends  and  relations.  With 
^U  thefe  circumftances,  it  will  be  readily 

L  2  perceived. 
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gergeived,  that  the  difeafe  muft  be  attenci*^ 
cd  very  ^cjonftantly  with  that  incoherenr 
and  abfurd  fpcech  we  call  raving.  Fur- 
ther,  with  the  circumftances^  mentioned, 
there  is  commonly  joined  art  unufual 
force  ia  all  the  VolAintary  motions;  and 
an  infenfibilky  oy  refiftance  of  the  fgrcr 
of  dl  impreffions,  and  particularly  a  re* 
fiftance  of  the  powers  of  fleep,  of  cold^ 
and  even, of  hunger;  though  indeed  \itt 
many  inflances^a  voracious  appetite  takes* 
place    ^ 

^SS9*  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  wBoIe^ 
of  thefe  circiimftances  and  fymptoms  poiQt 
out  a  confiderable  and  unufual  excels 
in  the  excitenxent  of  the  br^n,  efpecially 
with  refpe<fl  to  (he  animal  fundions  j  and 
it  appears  at  the  fame  time  to  be  mani- 
feftly  in  fome  meafur^  unequal,  as  it  very 
often  takes  place  with  refpedl  to  thefe 
fiUiSUoixs  alone^  while  at  the  fanie  tim$ 
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the  vital  and  natural  are  commonly  very 
little  changed  from  their  ordinary  heal- 
thy (late. 


1560.  How  this  excefs  of  excitement  ig 
produced,  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain, 
in  the  various  inftances  of  what  Sauvagcs 
lias  named  the  Mania  Mdafiaticdy  and  in 
all  the  inftances  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
Nofology  nnder  the  title  of  Mania  Corpo-- 
^^a^  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  ^  a  "tnorbid 
organic  afFedlion  is  produced  ia  fome 
part  of  the  brain  j  and  how  that  may  pro- 
duce an  increafed  or  unequal  excitement 
in  certain  parts  of  it,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  explain  above  in  1552.  But  I 
niuft  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that 
fuch .  remote  cauies  of  mania  have  ve- 
ry  rarely  occurred ;  and  that  therefore 
fome  other  caufes  of  the  difeafe  muft  be 
fought  for. 

L  3  The 
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"  The  effedls  of  violent  emotions'  or  paP- 
lions  of  the  mind  have  more  frequently- 
occurred  as  the  remote  caufes  of  Mania ; 
and  it  is  fufEciently  probable,  that  fuch 
violent  emotions,  as  they  do  often  imme- 
diately produce  a  temporary  inci'eafe  of 
excitement,  fo  they  may,  upon  fome  oc- 
cafions  of  their  permanent  inherence  or 
frequent  repetition,  produce  a  more  con- 
liderAble  and  more  permanent  excitement, 
that  is^  a  mania. 

.  With  refpeft  to  thofe  caufes  of  mania 
which  arife  in  confequence  of  a  melan- 
cholia which  had  previoufly  long  fubfift- 
cd;  whether  we  confider  that  melancho- 
lia as  a  partial  infanity,  or  as  a  long  per- 
fitting  attachment  to  one  train  of  think- 
ing,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  in 
cither  cafe  fuch  an  increafe  of  excitement 
may  take  place  in  fo  confiderable  a  de-' 
gree,  and  in  ih  large  a  portion  of  the 

brain, 
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br^n^  as  may  give  occafion  to  a  complete 
xxunia. 


156 1.  Thefe  confiderations  vsrith  regard 
to  the  remote  caufes  appear  to  me  to  con* 
firm  fufficiently  our  general  doflrine  of 
increafed  and  unequal  excitement  in  the 
mania   which   I  have  defcfibed    above; 
but  I  muft  own  that  I  have  liot  exhaufled 
the  fubje<5l,  and  that  there  are  cafes  of 
mania  of  which  I  cannot  affign  the  re- 
mote caufes :  but  although  I  cannot  in  all 
cafes  explain  in  what  manner  the  mania 
is  produced,  I  prefume  from  the  explana- 
tion given,  and.efpecially  from  the  fymp- 
toms  enumerated  above,  to  conclude,  that 
ftie  difeafe  defcribed  above  depends  upon 
*^  increafed  excitement  of  the  brain ;  an 
opinion  in  which  I  am  the  more  confirm- 
^c3,  as  I  think  it  will  pojint  out  the  proper 

^^ethod  of  cure*     At  leaft  I  think  it  will 

< 

*tioft  clearly  explain  the  operation  of  thole 
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remedies,  which,  fp  far  as  I  can  learn 
from  my  own  experience  and  that  of 
others,  have  proved  the  mod  fuccefsful 
in  this  difeafe;  and  to  illuflrate  this,  I 
now  enter  upon  the  confideration  of  theie 
remedies »  and  to  make  fome  remarks 
ypon  the  proper  manner  of  employing 
them^  t 

j^6z.  Reftraining  the  anger  and  viq-^ 
lence ,  pf  madmen  is  always  neceffary  for 
preventing  their  hurting  themfelves  or 
others ;  but  this  rellraint.  JA  ^^^^  ^^  b^ 
confidered  as  a  remedy.  Angry  p^flioas 
are  always  rendered  more  violent  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  impetuous  motions 
they  produce;  and  even  in  madmen  the 
feeling  of  reftraint  wilF  fometimes  pre-  ' 
vent  the  efforts  which  their  paffion 
would  otherwife  occafion."  Reftraint, 
therefore,  is  ufeful,  and  ought  to  be 
CQfnplete  i  but  it  Ihould  be  executed  ixi 

the 
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the  eafieft  manner  poiUble  for  the  patient, 
and  the  ftrait  waiftcoat  anfwers  every 
pnrpofe  better  than  any  other  that  has 
yet  been  thought  of.  The  reftraining 
madmen  by  the  force  of  other  men,  as 
occafioning  a  conftant  ftruggle  and  vio- 

t  lent  agitation,  is  often  hurtful.  Although 
on  many  occafions,  it  may  not  be  fafc 
to  allow  maniacs  to  be  upon  their  legs  or 
to  walk  about,  it  is  never  defirable  to 
confine  them  to  a  horizontal  fituation; 
and  vehenever  it  can  be  admitted,  they 
fliould  be  more  or  lefs  in  an  eredl  pofturc. 
Although  there  may  be  no  fymptoms  of 
any  preternatural  fulnefs  or  increafed  im- 
petus' of  blood  in  the  vefTels  of  the  brain, 
a  horizontal  pofture  alvv^ays  increafes  the 
fulnefe  and  tenfion  of  thefe  veflels,^  and 

,  may  thereby   increafe  the  excitement  of 

the  brain. 

I 

1563,  The  reftraint  mentioned  requires 

conaaement 
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confinement  within  doors,  and  it  fhould 
be  in  a  place  which  prefeilts  as  few  objedls 
of  fight  and  hearing  as  poffible  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, it  Ihould  be  removed  froin  the 
objedls  that  the  patient  was  formerly 
acquainted  with,  as  thefe  would  more 
readily  call  up  ideas  and .  their  various  aJC- 
ibciations.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the 
confinement  of  madmen  fhould  hardly 
ever  be  in  their  ufual  habitation ;  or  if 
they  are,  that  their  apartments  ihould  be 
dripped  of  all  its  former,  furniture*  It  is 
alfo  for  the  moft  part  proper,  that  ma- 
niacs fliould  be  without  the  company  of 
any  of  their  former  acquaintance ;  the 
appearance  of  whom  •  commonly  excites 
emotions  that  increafe  the  difeafe.  Stran- 
gers may  at  firft  be  offenfive ;  -  but  in 
a  little  time  they  come  to  be  objedls  ei- 
ther of  indifiFerence  or  of  fear,  and  they 
fliould  not  be  frequently  changed, 

1564.  Fear 


t     • 
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1564.  Fear  being  a  paflion  that  dimi- 
niflies  excitement,  may  therefore  be  op- 
pofcd  to  the  excefs  of  it ;  and  particularly 
to  the  angry  and  irafcible  excitement  of 
maniacs.  Thefe  being  more  fufceptible 
of  fear  than  might  be  expe<5led,  it  appears' 
to  nie  to  have  been  commonly  ufeful.  In 
moft  cafes  it  has  appeared  to  be  neceflary 
to  employ  a  very  conftant  im predion  of 
fear;  and  therefore  to  infpire  them  with 
the  awe  and  dread  of  fome  particular 
perfons,,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  to  be 
conftantly  near  them.  This  awe  and 
dread  is  therefore^  by  one  means  or  other, 
to  be  acquired ;  in  the  firfl:  pkce,  by  their 
being  the  authors  of  all  the  reftraints  that 

■ 

^ay  be  occafionally  proper;  but  fomc- 
^imes  it  may  be  neceflary  to  acquire  it  e- 
^en  by  ftripes  and  blow«.  The  for- 
^er,  although  having  the  appearance  of 
^ore  feverity,  are  much  fafer  than  ftrokes 
Or  blows    about  the   head.      Neither  of 

them^ 
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them,  however,  fliould  be  employed  fur-*, 
ther  than  feemd  very  necelTary,  and  fkould 
he  trufted  to  thofe  only  whofe  .  difcr^tioii 
can  be  depended   upon.     There   is   ont 

cafe  in  which  they  are  fuperfluous  ;  that 
is,  when  the  maniacal  rage,  is  either  not 
fufceptible  of  fear,  or  incapable  of  re- 
membering the  objedls  of  it;  for  in  fuch 
inftances,  ftripes  and  blows  would  be 
wanton  barbarity.     In  many  cafes,  of  a 

moderate  difeafe,  it  is  of  advantage  that 
the  perfons  who  are  the  authors  of  re- 
flraints  and  punifhment  £hould  be  upon. 
Other  occafions  the  beftowers  of  every  in- 
dulgence and  gratification  that  is  admif- 
fible  J  never,  however,  neglecting  to  em- 
ploy their  awe  when  their  indulgence, 
fhall  have  led  to  any  abufe. 

1565^  Although  in  mania,  no  parties-  -^ 
lar^  irritation  nor  fulnefs  of  the  fyftem 
feem  to  be  prefenr,  it  is  plain  that  the 

avoiding 
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aTOiding  of  all  irritatian  and  means  of  fuW 
ncfs  i&  proper  j  and  therefore,   that  a  diet 

neither    ftimulating    nor    nourifhing  •  is* 

»  • 

commonLjr  to  be  employed.  As  it  may 
tven  be  ufeful  to  diminifb  the"  fulnefs 
of  the  fyftemr,  fo  both  a  low  and  a 
fpare  diet  is  likely  in  moft  cafes  to  be  of 
fervice,. 

1566.  Upon  the  fame  principle,  al- 
though no  unufual  fulnefs  of  the  body 
be  prcfent,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  di- 
ininifli  even  its  ordinary  fulnefs  by  differ- 
fWt  evacuations^ 

Blood-letting,,  rn  particular,  might  be 

foj^ofgd  ufeful ;.  and  in  all  recent  cafes 

of  mania  it  has  been  commonly  pradlifed, 

and  I  think  with   advantage  ;   but ,  when 

the  difeafe  has  fubfifted,  ..for  fometime, 

IJiave  feldbm  found  blood-letting  offer- 

-tic^     In  thofe-  inftances  in  which  there 

is 
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is  any  frequency   or  fulnefs  of  pulfe, 
any  marks  of  an  increafed  impetus  of  t 
blood  in  the  vefTels  of  the  head,  blood- L 
ting  is  a  proper  and  even  a'necellkry  i 
medy.     Some  pradlitioners,  in  fuch  caf 
have  preferred^  a   particular    manner 
blood-letting,   reconimending  ateriotom 
fcarifying  the  hind-head,  or  opening   tl 
jugular  vein  J  and  where  any  fulnefs 
inflammatory  difpofition  in  the  veflels 
the  brain  is  to  be  fufpedted,  the  openii 
of  the  vefTels  neareft  to  them  is  likely 
be  of  the  greateft  fervice.     The  Openin 
however,   of  either   the    temporal   arte 
or   the  jugular  vein  in  maniacal  perfb 
is  very  often  inconveniem: ;    and  it  m; 
generally  befufficientto  open  a  vein 
the  arm,  while  the  body  is  kept  fomewh 
,   of  an  eredt  pofl:ure,'and  fuch  a  quanti 
of  blood   drawn   as   nearly  brings   on 
deliquium  animi,  which  is  always  a  pre 
ty  certain  mark  of  fome   diminution 


i: 
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the  fulnefs   and  tenfion  of  the  yeflels   gf 
the  brain. 


ijfiy.  For  the  fame  purpofe  of  taking 
offthe  fulnefs  and  tenfion  of  thefe  veiTels 
of  the  br^in,  purging  may  be  employed; 
and  I  can  in  no  other  view  nnderftand 
the  celebrated   ufe  of  hellebore    among 
the  ancients.     I  cannot,  however,  fuppofc 
any  fpecific  power  in  hellebore  ;   and  can 
by  no  means  find,  that  at  lead  the  black  - 
bellcbore,  is  fo  efficacious  with  lis  as  it  is 
faid  tQ  have   been,  at  Anticyra.     As  cof* 
tivenefs,   however,   is  commonly   a  very 
conftant  and  hurtful  attendant  of  mania, 
purgatives    come   to    be  fometimes    very 
neceflary:  and  I  have  known  fome  be- 
nefit *  obtained  from  the  frequent  ufe   of 
pretty  draftic  purgatives.     In  this,  how- 
ever, I  have  been  frequently  difappoint- 
ed ;   and  I  have   found  more  advantage 
from  the  frequent  ule  of  cooling  purga- 

I  tiveft. 
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tives,  particularly  the.  foluble  tartar,  tliail. 
from  more  draftic  medicines, 

156 8,.  Vomiting  has  alfo  been  frequient*  . 
ly  employed  in  mania- j  an4  by  deter- 
mining powerfully  to  the  furface  of 
the  body',  it  may  poflibly  diminifh  thie 
fulnefs  and  tenfion  of  the  v^fTels,  znd 
thereby- the  excitement  of  the  brain;:  but 
I  have  never  carried  the  ufe'  of  this  reme« 
dy  fo  far  as  'might  enable  me  to  judge 
properly  of  its  effedls.  Whether  it  may 
do  harm  by  impelling  the  blood  too  for- 
cibly into  the  veflels  of  the  brain,  or 
whether  by  its  general  agitation  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  it  may  remove  that  ine- 
quality of  excitement  which  prevails  in 
mania,  I  have  not  had  experience  enough 
to  determine. 

1569.  Frequent    fhaving   of  the  head 
has  been  found  of  fervice  in  mania,  and 

by 
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by  promoting  petfplration,  it  probably 
takes  off  from  the  excitement  df  the  in- 
ternal parts.  This,  however,'  it  is  like- 
ly, may  be  more  eiGFedlually  done  by 
bliftefihg,  which  more  certainly  takes  off 
the  excitement  of-  fubjacent  parts.  In 
I'ecent  cafes  it  lias  been  found  ufeful 
by  inducing  lleep ;  and  when  it  has  that 
eflfedi,  the  repetition  of  it  may  be  pro- 
per:    but    in   maniacal   cafes  that    have 

lafled  for  fortie   time,   bliftering  has  not 

« 

appeared  to  me  to  be  of  any  fervice ;  and 
in  fuch  cafes  alfo  I  have  not  found  per- 
petual blifters,  or  any  other  form  of  if^ 
fuc,  prove  ufefuh 

1570.  As  heat  is  the  principal  means 
of  firft  exciting  the  nervous  fyftem,  and 
eftablifhing  the  nervous  power  and  vital 
principal  in  animals ;  fo,  in  cafes  of  pre- 
ternatural excitement,  the  application  of 
cold  might  be  fuppofed  a  remedy;   but 

Vol.  iVrf  M  there 
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diere  are  many  inftances  of  maniacs  wh 

have  been  expofed  for  a  great  length  c 

time  to  a  confiderable  degree  Qf  cold  wit! 

out   having"  their    fymptoiiis  anywife  r 

lieved.     This  may  render  in  general  tl 

application   of  cold   a  doubtful  remedy 

but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  certain,  th 

maniacs    have   often  "been   relieved,' an 

Jbmetimes  entirely  cured,   by  the  ufe  c 

cold-bathing,  efpecially  when  ad'miniftei 

cd  in  a  certain   manner.     This   £eems  1 

confift,  in   throwing    the    madman,  ini 

cold  water  by  furprife  ;  by  >  detaining  hii 

in  it  for  fome  length  of  time;  and  pbu 

ing  water  frequently  upon  the  head,  whi 

the  whole  of  the  body  except  the  head 

Smmerfedin  the  water;   and  thus  m^ria] 

ing   the   whole   procefs,  fo  as  that,  v^i 

the   affiftance  of  fome  fear,  a  refrigera 

eflfed  may  be  produced.     This,  leans 

firm,  has  been  often  ufeful ;  and  that^t 

external  application  of  cold  may  be 

S  fervid 
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iervice,  we  know  further  from  the  bene- 
fit which  has  been  teeeived  in  fome  ma- 
niacal Cafes  from  the  application  of  ice 
and  fhow  to  the  naked  head^  and  from 
the  application  of  the  no^ed  Glay  Cap. 

Wanh  bathing  has  been  alfo  recom- 
tnended  by   fome   pradlical  writers ;  and 

-in  figid  melancholic  habits  it  may  poffi- 
bly  be  ufeful,  or  as  employed  in  the 
manner  prefcribed  by  fome,  of  immerfing 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body  in  warm  wa- 

.  ter,  while  cold  water  is  poured  upon  the 
head  and  upper  parts.     Of  this  pradliqe, 

.  however,  I  have  had  no  experience  ;  and 
in  the  common  manner  of  employing 
warm  bathing  I  have  found  it  rather  hurt* 
fill  to  maniacs^ 


157 1*    According    to    my    fuppofition 

:that  thedifeafe  depends  upoit  an  increaf-' 

cd  excitement  of  the  brain,  efpecially  with 

.,   •  M.2  xefpecSl 
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refpe(Et  to  the  animal  fundlion?,  opium,  fo 
commonly  powerful  id  inducing  fleep,  or 
a  confiderable  coliapfe  as  to  thefe  func- 
tions, fhould  be  a  powerful  remedy  of 
mania.  That  it  has  truly  proved  fuch,  I 
believe  from  the  teftimony  of  Bernard 
Huet,  whofe  pradlice  is  narrated  at  thef 
end  of  Wepferi  Hiftoria  Apopledlicorum^ 

1  leave  to  my  readers  to  ftudy  this  in  the 

» 

work  I  have  referred'  to,  where  every 
part  of  the  pradlice  is  fully,  and  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,,  very  judicioufly  delivered.  I 
have  never  indeed  carried  the  trial  fo  far 
as  feems  to  be  requifite  to  an  entire  cure  : 
but  I  have  frequently  employed,  in  fome 
maniacal  cafes  large  dofes  of  opium  j  and 
when  they  had  the  effe(fl  of  inducing 
fleep,  it  Was   manifeftly  with  advantage;* 

t 

At  the  fame  time,  in  fome  cafes,  froni 
doubts,  whether  the  difeafe  might  not 
depend  upon  fome  organic  lefions  of  the 
brain,  when  the  opium  would  be  fuper- 
i  flUous ;, 
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fluoas ;  and  in  other  cafes,  from  doubts , 

whether    there    might i. not   be   fome  in* 

flammatory    affedlion   joined     with    the 

niania^  when  the  opium  would  be  hurt- 

Al,  I  have  never  puflied  this  remedy  to 

tie  extent  that  might  be  neceflary  to  make 

3a  entire  cure. 

1572^  Camphire  has  been  recommend- 
ed    as  a  remedy  of  .mania,  and  there   are 
iaftances  ^Hedged  pf  its  having  perform- 
ed    an  entire  cure.     As   it   appears  from 
the    experiments    of   Beccaria    that  this 
i^l>ftance   is   pofleffed   of  a  fedative  and 
u^trcotic  virtue,  thefe  cures  are  not  alto- 
gether improbable :   but  in  fcveral  trials, 
and  even  in  large  dofes,  I  have  found  no 
benefit  from  itj  and  excepting  thofe  in 
^    the  Philofophical  Tranfadiohs,  No.  400. 
I  have  hardly  met  with  any  other  teftimb- 
nies  in  its  favour. 

c 
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*  1573.  I  have  been  informed  that  fbme 
maniacs  have  been  cured  by  being  conW 
pel  led  to  conftant  and  even  hard  labour  j 
and  a3  a  forced  attention  to  the  condudt 
of  any  bodily  exercife   is    a  very  certain 

^     means  of  diverting  the  mind  from  purfu-* 
ing  any  train  of  thought,  it  is  highly  pro* 

-    bable  that   fuch  exercife   may  be  ufeful . 
in  many-cafes  of  mania.  * 

I  muft  conclude  this  fubjedl  with  ob^ 
ibrving,   that  even  in  feveral'cafes  of  com- 
plete mania    I  have  known  a  cure  take, 
place  in  the  courfe  of  a  journey  carried 
on  for  fome  length  of  tin^e, 

1574.  Thefe  arc  the  remedies  which 
have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  ^ma- 
nia' that  his  been  above  defcribed,  and  I 
,  believe  that  they  have  been  employed 
promifc'uoufly,  without,  fuppofing  that  the 
m^nia  ^as  to  be  (iiftinguiifli^d  into  differ 
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rent  fpecies.  Indeed  I  am  not  ready  to 
iay  how  far  it  is  to  be  fo  diftinguiflied, 
but  I  fliall  offer  one  obfervation  which 
may  pbflibly  merit  attention.. 


It  appears  to   me  that  there  are   two 
Afiirent  cafes  of  mania  that  are  efpecially 
diflFerent  according  to  ^he  original  tempe- 
rament   of  the   perfons  whom  the   dif- 
eafe  affedls.     It  perhaps  occurs  moft  fre- 
quently in  perfons  of  a  melancholic  or 
atrabilkrian  temperament ;  but  it  certain- 
ly does  alfo  often  occur  in  perfons  of  that 
very  oppofite  temperament  which  phyfi- 
cians  have   named   the   Sanguine.      Ac- 
cording as  the  difeafe  happens  to  occur 
in  perfons  of  the  one  or  other  of  thefe 
temperaments,    I   apprehend    it  may   be 
confidered  ,a^  of  a  different  nature :  and 
I  believe,  that  accurate  obfervation,  em- 
ployed upon  a  fufficient  number  of  cafes, 
would  difcern  fome  pretty  conftant.diffe- 

M  4  rencfi 
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rencc,  either  of  the  fymptoxns,  or  at  leaft 
of  the  ftate  of  the  fymptoms,  in  the  twa 

\ 

cafts.  I  imagine  that  falfe  imaginations, 
particular  avcrfions  and  refent meats;  are^ 
piore  fixed  and  fteady  in  the  melaqchojic 
than  in  the  fanguine  ;  and  that,  fomewhat 
inflammatory  is  more  commonly  joined; 
with  mania  in  the  fanguine  than  in  the 
melancholic.  If  fuch  difference,  how- 
?ver,  does  truly  take  place,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious, that  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
fome  difference  alfo  in  the  pradlice*  I 
am  of  opitiion,  that  in  the  mania  of  fan- 
guine  perfons,    blood-letting  and    pthcr 

antiphlogiftic  meafures  are  more  proper^ 
and  have  been  more  ufefid,  than  in  the 
melancholic  I  likewife  apprehend  that 
cold  bathing  is  more  ufeful  in  the  fan- 
guine than  in  the  melancholic:  but  I 
have  not  had  experience  enough  to  afcer- 
tain   thefe   points    wit;h   fufficient   confi- 

ft 

4ence.      ^  -      . 
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I  have  only  to  add  to  this  other  obfer- 
^ation^  that  maniacs  of  the  fanguine  tem« 
perament  recover  more  frequently  an4 
wore  entirely  than  thofe  of  the  melan- 
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OTHER    FORMS    OF    INSANItY. 


1575,  \^Elancholy   has  been  com- 

^^^     monly    confidered  as  par- 

tial  inlanity  ;  and'  as  fuch  it  is  defined  in 

my  Nofology ;  but  I  now  entertain  doubts 

if 
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if  this  be  altogether  proper.     By  a  partial 
ififanity,  I  underftand  a  falfe  and  mifta- 
ken  judgement  upon  one  particular  fub-? 
jedl,   and  what  relates  to  it;   whilft,  on 
every  other  fubjedl,  the  perfon  judges  as 
the  generality   of  other  m^en  do.      Such 
cafes  have  certainly  occurred ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, few  in  which  the  partial  infaiiity 
is    certainly  limited.     In  many  cafes  of 
general  infinity,  there  is  one  fubjedl  of 
anger  or  fear,  upon  which  the  falfe  judge- 
ment more  particularly  turns,  or  which 
is    at  lead    more   frequently    than   any 
other  the  prevailing  obje(5l  of  delirium: 
and  though,  from  the  inconfiftency  which 
this   principal   objedl    of   deliritim   muft 
produce,   there  is  therefore  alfo  a   great 
<ieal    of    infanity    with    regard   to    moft 
other  objedls ;  yet  this  laft  is  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees,  both  in  different  perfons, 
and  in  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times. 

Thus  perfops  confidered  as  generally  in- 

% 
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fane,  will,  however,  at  times,  and  in 
fome  cafes,  pretty  conftantly  judge  pro- 
perly enough  of  prefent  circumftances 
and  incidental  occurrences  j  though,  when 
thefe  obje(5ts  engaging  attention  are  not 
prefented,  the  operations  of  imagination 
nfiay  readily  bring  back  a  general  confu- 
fion/  or  recal  the  particular  objedl  of  the 
delirium.  From  thefe  confideratibns,  I  am 
inclined  to  conclude,  that  the  limits  be- 
tween general  and  partial  infanity  cannot 
always  be  fo  exadtly  afligned,  as  to  deter- 
mine when  the  partial  afFedlion  is  to  be 
confidered  /  as  giving  a  peculiar  fpccies  of 

difeafe,  different  from  a  more  general  in- 

« 

fanity. 

% 

1576.  When  infanity  neither  ftridlly 
partial,  nor  entirely  nor  conftantly  general, 
occurs  in  perfons  of  a  fanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  is  attended  with  agfeeablcy 
rather  than  with  angry  or  gloomy  emo- 

Vtidns, 
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tioiiSy  I  think  fuch  a  difeafe  muft  be  con- 
fidcred  as  different  fram  the  Mania  de- 
fcribed  above;  and  alfo,  though  partial, 
muft  be  held  as  different  from  the  pro- 
per Melancholia  to  be  mentioned  here^ 
aften 


1577.  Such  a  difeafe,  as  different  from 
thole  defcribed  ( 1 554)  requires,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  different  adminiflration  of  reme- 
dies  J  and  it  'will  be  proper  for  me  to  take 
particular  notice  of  this  here. 

\ 

'Although  it  may  be  neceffary  to  re* 
ilrain  fueh  infane  perfons  as  we  have  men- 
tioned (1576)  from  purfuing  the  objeda 
of  their  falfe  imagination  or  judgement^ 
'  it  will  hardly  be  requifitc  to  employ  the 
fame  force  of  reftraint  that  Is  neceffary 
in  the  impetuous  and  angry  mania.  It: 
will  be  generally  fufficient  to  acquire  fome 
awe  over  thcm^  that  may  be  ^  employed^ 

and 
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and  fbmctimes  even  be  necellary ,  to  check 

I 

the  rambling  of  their  imagination,   an4 
incoherency  ©f  judgement. 

1578.  The  reftraint  juft  now  mentioned 
as  neceflary  will  generally  require  the 
patient's  being  confined  to  one  pla?e  £ot 
the  fake  df  excluding  the  objedls,  and 
more  particularly  the  perfons,  that  might 
excite  ideas  cdnnedled  with  the  chief 
objedls  of  their  delirium.  At  the  fkme 
tinie,  however,  if  it  can  be  perceived  therei 
are  objects  or  perfons  that  can*  call  off 
their  attentioh  from  the  purfuit  of  tbeif 
own  difordered  imagination,  and  can  fit: 
it  a  little  upon  fome.  others,  thefe  laft 
miy  be  frequently  prefented  to  them :  and 
for  this  reafon  a  journey,  both  by  its  hav- 
ing the  effedl  of  interrupting  all  train  of 
.  thought,^ and  by  prefenting  objeds  engag- 
ing attention^  may  often  be  ufeful.  In 
fuch  cafes  alfo,  when  the  infanity,  though 

*  mora 
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iriorc  efpecially  fixed  upon  one  miftaken 
iiibjedl,  is  not  confined  to  this  alone,  but 
IS  further  apt  to  ramble  oyer  other  fub- 
jeds  with  incoherent  ideas,  I  apprehend 
the  confining  or  forcing  fuch  perfons  to 
fomc  conftant  uniform  labour,  may  prove 
to  ufeful  remedy. 

1579.  When  fuch  cafes  as  in  (1576)  oc- 
ciir  in  fanguirie  temperaments,  and  may 
therefore  approach  more  nearly  to  Phre- 
nitic  Delirium;  fb,  in  proportion  as  the 
fynaptoms  oi  this  tendency  are  more  evi- 
fent  and  confiderable,  blood-letting  and 
PU.rging  will  be  the  more  proper  and  ne- 
cefTary. 

1580.  To  this  fpecies  of  infanity,  when 
^ccutring  in  fanguine  temperaments,  whe- 
*^cr  it  be  more  or  lefs  partial,  I  apprehend 
^*>^t  cold  bathing  is  particularly  adapted ; 
^tile,  in  the  partial  infanity  of  melan- 
cholic 
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cholic  per  fans,  as  I  fhall  fhow  hereaften 
it  is  hardly  admiffible, 

1581.  Having  thus  treated  of  a  fpecies 
of  infanity,  different,  in  my  appreheAfion^ 
from  both  the  Mania  and  Melancholia, 
I  proceed  to  tonfider  what  feems  more 
properly  to  belong  to  this  laft* 

1582.  ,TIie  difeafe  which  1  name  Melafin 
cholia  is  ^ery  pft^n  a  partial  infanity  only. 
But  as  in  many  inftances,  though  the' 
falfe  imagination  or  judgement  feems  ta 
be  with  refpedl  to  one  fubjedl  only  j  yet  it 
feldom  happens  that  this  does  not  produce* 
much  inconfiftency  in  the  other  intellect 
tual  operations :  And  as,  between  a  very 

■ 

general  and  a  very  partial  infanity,  .there' 
are  all  the  pollible  intermediate  degrees  jf 
fo  it  will  be  often  diflScult,  or  perhaps  in):- 
proper,  to  diftinguifh  melancholia  by  the 
€hara^er  of  Partial  Infanity  alone.     If  I 

miftake 
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miftake  ijiot,  it  muft  be  chiefly  diftin- 
guiflicd  by  its  occurring  in  jierfons  of 
a  melancholic  temperament,  and  by  its 
being  always  attended  with  fome  feeni- 
ingly  groundlefs,  but  very  anxious^ 
f€;an     ^ 

m 

1 583,  To  explain  the  caufe  of  this,  I 
muft'obferve,  that  perfons  of  a  melancho- 
lic, temperament  are  for  the  moft  part  of 
a  ferious  thoughtful  difpofition,  and  diC- 
pofed  to   fear  and  caution,    rather   thaii 
to  hope  and  temerity.^      Perfons  of  this 
caft    are    lefs   moveab.le   than    others   by 
any  impreffions ;  and  are  therefore  capa- ' " 
ble  of  aclofer  or  more  continued  attention 
to  one  particular  objecfl,  or  train  of  think- 
ing.    They  are  even  ready  to  be  engaged ' 
in  a  conftant  application  to  one  fubje(5l ; 
and  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  what- 
ever emotions  they  happen  to  be  afFedled 
with. 
.     Vol.  IV.  N  1584.  Thefe 
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"... 

N 
I 
\  I 

1584.  Tbefe  circumftances  of  the  me- 
lancholic  charadler,  feem  clearly  to  fliow, 
that  perfons  ft^ongly  afFedled  with  it  may 

m 

.  be  readily  feized  with  an  anxious  fear  j 
and  th^t  this,  when  much  indulged,  as  is 
natural  to  fuch  perfons,  may  eafily  grow 

.    into  a  partial  infanity. 

1585.  Fear  and  dejeftion  of  mind,  or 
a  timid  and  defponding  difpofitioq,  may 
arife  in  certain  dates,  or  upon  certain  ocr 
cafions  of  mere~  debility :  arid  it  is  upon 
this  footing,  that  I  fupppfe  it  fometimes  to 
attend  dyfpepfia.  Biit  in  thefe  qafes,  V 
believe  the  defpondent  difpofition  hardly 
ever  ari.fes  to  a  confiderable  degree,  or 
proves  fo  obftinately  fixed  as  when  it  oc-t 
curs  in  perfons  of  a  melancholic  tetppera- 
ment.  In  thefe  laft,  .although  the  fear 
proceeds  from  th^  fame  dyfpeptic  feelings 
as  in  tht  other  cafe,  yet  it  will  be  pbvioug| 

*  that  the  emotion  may  rife  to  a  moire  conr 

fidefabic 
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fiderable   degree ;   that  it  may  be   more 

anxious,  more  fixed,  and  more  attentive ; 

and  therefore  may  exhibit  all  the  various 

drcumftances  which  >  I  have  mentioned  in 

fi22,  to  take  place  in  the  difeafe  named 

Hypochondriasis* 

31 5  8  6,  In  confidering  this  fubjedl  for- 

nierly  in  diftinguifhing   Dyfpepfia   from 

Hypochondriafis,  although  the  fymptoms 

aflFcsSling  the  body  be  very  fnuch  the  fame 

^     both,    and    even   thofe    affedling   the 

^^ind  be  fomewhat  fimilar,  I  found  no 

difficulty  in  diftinguiflaing  the  latter  dif- 

^^fe,  merely  from   its  occurring  in  per- 

*^iis  of  a  melancholic  temperament.  .  But 

^    muft  now  acknowledge,  that  I  am  at 

^     lofs '  to   determine    how    in   all  ,  cafes 

^^ypockondriafis  and  melancholia  may  be 

^ftinguiftied  from   one    another,    whilft 

*^e    fame    temperament   is    common   to 

N  2  1587.  I 
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1587.  I  appreKend,  however,  that  the 
diftin(5lion  may  be  generally  afcertained 
in  the  following  maniier, 

"  The  hypochondriafis  I  would  confider 
as  being  always  attended  with  dyfpeptic 
fymptoms :  and  though  there  may  be,  at 
the  fame  time  an  an:5ious  melancholic  fear 
arifing  fronci  the  feeling  of  thefe  fymptoms: 
yet  while  this  fear  is  only  a  miftaken 
judgement  withrefpedl  to  the  ftate  of  the 
perfon's  own  health,  and,  to  the  danger  tC| 
be  from  thence  apprehended,  I  would  ftill 
confider  the  difeafe  as  a  hypochondriafis, 
and  as  diftindl  from-  the  proper  melancho-^ 
lia.     But  when  an  anxious  fear  and  de- 

fpondency  arifes  from  a  miftaken  judge? 
ment  with  refpedl  to  pther  circumftanceis 
than  thol!e  of  heahh,  and  more  efpecially 
when  the  perfon  is  at  the  fame  time 
without  any  dyfpeptic  fymptoms,  every 
one  will  readily  allow  this  to  be  a  difeafe 
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itidcly  different  from  both  dylpepfia  and 
hypochondriafis ;  and  it  is,  what  I  would 
ftridly  name  Melancholia. 


>    ■  \ 

1588.  In    this    there   feems    little   dif-. 

nculty :  but  as  an  exquifitely  melancholic 

temperament   may  induce  a   torpor  and 

flo^nefs  in  the  adlion  of  the  ftomach,  fo 

it      generally    produces     fome    dyfpeptic 

fyrxiptoms ;    and  from  thence  there  may 

be    feme  difficulty,  in  diftinguifhing  fuch 

^  Cafe  from  hypochondriafis.    But  I  would 

^^aintain,   however,  that   when  the  cha- 

''^^Slers  of  the  temperament  are  ftrongly 

^^arked;  and  more  particularly  when  the 

*^l£e  imagination  turns  upon  other  fub- 

^^^s  than  that  of  health,  Or  when,  though 

'  ^'^lative  to  the  perfon's  own  body,^  it  is  of 

^  grouodlefs  and  abfurd  kind ;  then,  not- 

''^Hhftanding     the    appeararffce    of    fome 

•iyfpeptic  fymptoms,   the  caie  is  ftill  to  be 

N  3  confidered' 
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confidered  as  that  of  a  ixxelancholia,  ratEer^ 
than  a  hypochondriafis. 


N  "^ 


i^8g.  The  difeafe  of  ntelancholia,  there* 
forcj'mailifeflly  depends  upon  the  general 
temperament  of  the  body :  and  although^ 
m  many  perfons,  this  temperament  is  not 
attended  with  any  morbid  afiedtion  either 
of  mind  or  body ;  yet  when  it  becomes 
exquifitely  formed,  and  is  in*  a  high  de- 
gree,  it  may  become  a  difeafe .  afl[e(£ling: 
both,  and  particularly  the  mind.    It  will 
therefore  be  ^  proper  to  ^confider  in  what 
this    melancholic   temperament  efjpeeially 
eonfifts ;  'and  to  this  purpofe,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  in  it  there  is  a  degree  of 
torpor    in,  the   motion    of   the    nervous 
.     power,  both  with  refpedl  to  fenfeition  and 
volition ;  that  there  is  a  general  rigidity 
of  the  fimple  folids ;  and  that  the  balance 
of  the  languiferous  fyftem,  is  upon  thtf 
£[de  of  the  Teins.     But  all  thefe  circunu 
3  ftancet 
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flallces  are  the  diredlly  dppofite  of  thofe 
of  the  fanguine  temperament ;  and  muft 
therefore  alfb  produce  an  oppofite  ftate  of 
mind. 

1590.  it  is  this  (late  of  mind,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  brain'  correfponding  to  it, 
that  is  the  chief  objedl  of  our  prefsnt  con- 
Adoration,  But  what  that  ftate  of  the 
brain  is,  will  be^  fuppofed  to  be  difBcuk 
to  explain ;  and  it  may  perhaps  feem  rafh 
in  xne  to  attempt  it^ 


X  will,    however  Venture  to  fay,   that  it 
is    probable  the  melancholic  temperament    , 
of  rnind  depends  upon  a  drier  and  firmer 
texture  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
brain  j .  and    that   this   perhaps;  proceeds 
from  a  certain  want  of  fluid  in  that  fub- 
ftance, which  appears  from  its  being  of^a 
kffer   fpecific   gravitjr  tjian  ufuaL     That 
tins  ftate  of  the  brain  in  melancholia  does 
.         '  N  4  adually 
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adlually  exift,   I   conclude,  frfiy  from  the 
general  rigidity  of  the  whole  habit  j  and, 

Jecondly^  from  diffecflions,   fhowing   fiach 
a  ftate   of  the  brain  to  have  taken  place 
in  mani^,  which  is  often  no  other  than  a 
higher  degree  of  melanx:holi^.     It  does  not 
appear  to  ine  aqy  wife  difficult  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  fame  ftate  of  the  brain  naay  in  a  ^ 
moderate'  degree   give   melancholia;   and 
in  a   higher,  that   mania   which^  melan- 
cholia  fo  often  pafTes  into  j  efpecially,  if  I 
ftiall  be  allowed  further  to  fuppafe,  that 
either  a  greater  degree  of  firmnefs  in  the 
fubftanee  of  the  brain  may  render  it  fiit 
ceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of  excitCDEient, 

'  or  that  one  portion  of  the  brain  maj  be 
liable  to  acquire  a  gt-eater  firmnefs  than 
others,  and  confequently  give  occaiian  Xf> 
that  inequality  of  excitement  upon  whicb 
mania  fo  much  depends.  '  * 

159 1.  I  have  thu^  endeavoured  to  deli- 
3  ^  ver. 


•  t 
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Ter, .  what  appears  to  me  moft  probable 
with  refpedl  to  the  proximate  caufe  o£ 
melancholia;  and  although  the  matter 
Ihould  in  fome  refpedls  remain  doubtful, 
I  am  well  perfuaded  that  thefe  pbferva- 
tipns  may  often  be  employed  to  diredl  our 
pradlice  in  this  diferfe,  as  I  fliall  now  en- 
deavour to  fhow. 

> 

1592.  In  mod  of  the  Inftances  o£  me- 
lancholia, the  mind  is  to  be  managed  ve- 
Tj  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have 
advifed  above  with  regard  to  hypochon- 
driaiis ;  but  as  in  the  cafe  of  proper  me- 
lancholia, there  is  commonly  a  falfe  ima- 
gination  or  judgement  appearing  as  a  par- 
tial infanity,  it  may  be  further  neceffary 
in  fiich  cafes  to  employ  fome  artifices  for 
ebrredling  fuch  imagination  or  judge- 
ment. 

1593.  The  various  remedies   for  reliev- 
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Ing   the    dyfpeptic   fymptoms   whidh  al-* 
ways  attend  hypochondriafis,  will  feldbm 
be  either   requifite   or  proper  iii  melan-^ 
\:holia< 

There   is    only   one   of   the   dyfpeptic 

,    fymptoms,    which,   though   there  fhould 

be  no  other,  is  very  conftantly  prefent  in 

melancholia,  and  that  is  coftivenefs.    Tliis 

it  is  always  proper  and  even  neceflary  to 

'  remove ;  and  I  believe  it  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that  the  ufe  of  purgatives  has  been 
found  fo  often  ufeful  in  melancholia^ 
Whether  there  be  any  purgatives  pecu* 
liarly  proper  in  this  cafe,  1  dare  not^pofi^ 
tively  determine ;   but  with  refpe<5V  to  the 

,  choice  of  purgatives  in  melancholia,  I  ajn 
of  the  fame  opinion  that  I  delivered  above, 
on  this  fame  fubjedl,  with  refpeA  to  naa^ 
nia,  y    : 

1594.  With  refped  to  other  remedies, 

I 


i 
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I  judge  that  blood-letting  will  more  fel- 
dom  be  proper  in  melancholia,  than  in 
xhania;  but  how  far  it  may  be  in  any 
cafe  proper,  muft  be  determined  by  the 
fame  confiderations  as  in  the  cafe  of  ma^^ 
nia« 

1595.  The'^cold  bathing  that  I  judged 
to  be  fp  very  ufeful  in  feveral  cafes  of 
infanity,  is,  I  bejievc,  in  melancholiai, 
hardly  ever  fit  to  be  admitted;  at  lead 
ij^hile  this  is  purely^  a  partial  afie(5lion, 
and  without  any  marks  of  violent  excite- 
ment«  On  the  contrary,  upon  accotmt 
of  the  general  rigidity  prevailing  in  me- 
lancholia, it  is  probable  that  warm  bath- 
ing  may  be  often  ufefuL 

s 

1596.  With  refpedl  to  opiates,  which  I 
iiave  fuppofed  might  often  be  ufeful  in 
cafes  of  mania,  I  believe  they  can  fel- 
dom  be  properly  employed  in  the  partial 

"^  infanities 


N 
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infanities,  of  the  melancholic,  cixcept  in 
certain  inftances,  of  violent  excitement^ 
when  the  melancholia  approaches  dearly 
to  the  (late  of  manias 

1597.  in  fuch  cafes  of  melancholia  ap^ 
J)roaching  to  a  ftate  of  mania,  a  low  diet 
may  fometimes  be  neceflary ;  but  as  the 
employing  a .  low  diet  almoft  unavoid- 
ably leads  to  the  life  of  vegetable  food^ 
and  as  this  in  every  torpid  ftate  of  thtf 
ftomach  is  ready  to  produce  fome  dys- 
peptic fymptoms,  fuch  vegetable  food 
ought j  in  moderate  cafes  of  melancholia^ 
to  be  ufed  with  fome  caution* 

Though  exercife,  as  a  tonic  power,  id 
iiot  proper  either  in  hypochondriafis  or 
melancholia;  yet,  with  refpedl  to  its  ef- 
feds  upon  the  mind,  it  may  be  extremely 
ufeful  in  both,  and  in  melancholia  is  to 
be   employed  in   the  fame  manner   that 


I  . 
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I  have  advifed  above  in  the  cafe  of  hypo- 
chondriafis. 

■ 

1598.  Having  now  delivered  my  doc- 
.trrine  with  refpedl  to  the  chief  forms  of 
infanity^  I  Ihould  in  the  next  place  pro- 
<reed  to  confider  the  other  genera  of  A- 
xife:ientia  !and  Oneirodynia,  which  in  the 
ofblogy  I  have  arranged  under  the  or- 
er  of  Vefaniae:  but  as  I  cannot  pretend 
p  throw  much  light  upon  thefe  fubjecfVs^ 
nd  as  they  are  feldom  the  objedls  of  prac- 
ice,  I  think  it  allowable  for  me  to  pafs 
lixem  over  at  prefcnt ;  and  the  particular 
^wircumftances  of  this  work  in  (bme  mea- 
Xvire  requires  that  I  fhould  do  fb. 
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infanities  of  the  melancholic,  except  in 
certain  inflances  of  violent  excitement^ 
when  the  melancholia  approaches  dearly 
to  the  (late  of  mania. 

1597.  in  fuch  cafes  of  melancholia  ap^ 
J)roaching  to  a  ftate  of  mania,  a  low  diet 
may  fometimes  be  neceflary ;  but  as  the 
employing  a .  low  diet  almoft  unavoid- 
ably leads  to  the  life  of  vegetable  food^ 
and  as  this  in  every  torpid  ftate  of  thef 
ftomach  is  ready  to  produce  fome  dyt 
peptic  fymptoms,  fuch  vegetable  food 
oughtj  in  moderate  cafes  of  melancholia^ 
to  be  ufed  with  fome  caution^ 

Though  exercife,  as  a  tonic  power,  id 
not  proper  either  in  hypochondriafis  or 
melancholia;  yet,  with  refpedl  to  its  ef- 
feds  upon  the  mind,  it  may  be  extremely 
ufeful  in  both,  and  in  melancholia  is  to 
be   employed  in   the  fame  naanner   that 


1 
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I  have  advifcd  above  in  the  cafe  of  hypo- 

•I 

chondriaiis. 


,  1598.  Having  now  delivered  my  doc- 
trine with  refpedl  to  the  chief  forms  of 
infanity)  I  ihould  in  the  next  place  pro- 
ceed  to  confider  the  other  genera  of  A- 

*xtientia  )and  Oneirodynia,  which  in  the 
Nofology  I  have  arranged  under  the  or- 
der of  Vefaniae:  but  as  I  cannot  pretend 
to  throw  much  light  upon  thefe  fubjecfVs^ 

'  and  as  they  are  feldom  the  objedls  of  prac- 
tice, I  think  it  allowable  for  me  to  pafs 
them  over  at  prefcnt ;  and  the  particular 
circumftances  of  this  work  in  fome  mea- 
fure  requires  that  I  fhould  do  fb. 


PART 


ftik. 


PART     III. 


OF 


CACHEXIES. 


1599.  T  7NDER  this  title  I  propofe  to 

^^      eftablifh  a  clafs  of  difeafes, 

which  confift  in  a  depraved  ftate  of  the 

whole,  or  of  a  confidcrable  part,  of  the 

habit 
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habit  of  the  body,  without  any  primary 
pyrexia  or  neurofis  combined  with  that 
(late. 

1600.  The  term  Cachexy  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Liunsus  apd  Vogel»  as  it  had 
been  formerly  by  other  authors,  for  the 
name  of  a  particular  difeafe'j  but  the  diC- 
cafe  to  which  thefe  authors  have  affixed 
it,  comes  more  properly  under  another 
appellation ;  and  the  term  of  Cachexy  is 
more  properly  employed  by  Sauvages 
and  Sagar  for  the  name  of  a  clafs.  In 
this  I  have  '  followed  the  lad- mentioned 
nofologifts,  though  I  find  k  difficult  to 
give  fuch  a  chara(fler  of  the  clafs  as  will 
clearly  apply  to  all  the  fpecies  I  have 
comprehended  under  it.  This  difficulty 
would  be  ftiil  greater,  if,  in  the  clafe  I 
have  eftablifhed  under  the  title  of  Cachex^ 
iesy  1  were  to  comprehend  all  tbe<lifeaffes 
that  thofe   other  nofologifts  have  done ; 

but 
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but  I  am  \(rilling  to  be  thought  deficient 
racher  than  very  incorredl*  Thofe  difficul- 
ties, however,  which  flill  remain  in  me- 
thodical nofology,  mud  not  affedl  us 
much  in  a  treatife  of  pradlice.  If  I  can 
here  properly  diflinguifh  and  defcribe  the 
feveral  fjpecies  that  truly  and  mod  com- 
monly exift,  I  fhall  be  the  lefs  concerned 
about  the  accuracy  of  any  general  claffi- 
fication :  though  at  the  fame .  ti^e  this,  I 
think,  is  always  to  be  attempted ;  and  ' 
I  fhall  purfue  it  as  well  as  I  can. 


^rou  IV.  o  BOOK. 


S  O   O  K     h 


9F 


EMACIATIONiSL 


I  Sou  TT^MACIATION,  or  a  confidera* 

■^     blc  diminution  of  the  bulk 

i>r  plumpnefs  gf  the  whole  body,  is  for 

the  moft  part  only  a  fymptom  of  difeafc, 

O  2    ^ '  and 
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and  very  feldopci  to  be  considered  as  a  pri* 
mary^and  idiopathic  afFedlion^  Upon  this 
account,  according  to  my  general  plan, 
fuch  a  fymptoni  might  perhaps  have  been 
omitted  in  the  Methodical  Nofology :  but 
both  the  unpertainty  of  concluding  it  to 
be  always  fymptomatic,  and  the  coniir- 
tency  of  fyftem,  made  me  introduci^  into 
the  Nofology,  as  others  had  done,  an  ordei 
Tinder  th?  title  of  Marcores ;  and  this  ren- 
ders  it  requifite  now  to  take  foine  notice 
of  fuch  difeafes.  ^ 

i6o3.  Ujpon  this  pccafion,  therefore,  1 
hope  it  may  be  ufeful  to  inveftigate  the  fe- 
veral  caufes  of  emaciation  in  all  the  dif^ 
ferent  cafes  of  difeafes  in  which  it  appears 
And  this  I  attempt,  as  the  fureft  means, c 
determining  how  far  it  is  a  primary,  or, 
fymptomatic,  affedlion  orfly;  and  even  i 
the  latter  view,  the  inveftigation  may  I 
attended  with  fome  advantage. 

3  1605.  T3 
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1603.  The  caufes  of  emaGiation  may,  I 
apprehend,  be   referred    to   two    general 
htads;  that  is,  either  to  a  general  deficien- 
cy 6f  fluids  in  the  veflels  of  the  body,  or  to 
the  particular  deficiency  of  the  oil  in  the 
celhilar  texture  of  it  *•     Thefe  caufes  are 
frequently  combined  together  j  but  it  will 
l>«  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  confider 
tlx  em  ftparately, 

1604.  As  a  g^'eiat  part  of  the  body  of  a- 

n^iinals   is  made  up  of  veflels  filled  with 

ftviids,  the  bulk  of  the  whole  muft  depend 

veiy  much  on  the  fize  of  thefe  veflels,  and 

tt^c  quantity  of  fluids  prefent  in  them :  and 

it  "vill therefore  be  fuflSdently  obvious,  that 

^  ^deficiency  of  the  fluids  in  thefe  veflels 

ttiiift,  according  to  its  degree,  dccafion  a 

proportionate  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 

O  3  the 


*  Might  not  a  third  cdufe  be  added,  vi^,  a  deficiency 
^*'  the  folid  parts  ? 
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the  whole  body.  This,  however,  will  ap» 
pear  ftill  more  clearly  from  confidering; 
that,  in  the  living  and  found  body,  the  vef- 

« 

fels  every  where  feem  to  be  preternaturally 
diftended  by  the  quantity  of  fluids  prefe'nt 
in  them;  but  being  at  the  fame  time  ela& 
tic,  and  eonftantly  endeavouring  to  con* 
traifl  thcmfelves,  they  muft  on  the  witl^ 
drawing  of  the  diftending  force,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  upon  a  diminution ,  of  the 
quantity  of  fluid8^  be  in  proportion  con* 
tra(fled  ^id  diminifhed  in  their  fize:  And 
it  may  be  further  obferved,  th^t  as  each 
part  of  the  vafcular  fyflem  communicates 
with  every  other  part  of  it;  fo  every  der 
gree  of  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
fluid,  in  any  one  part,  muft  in  proportion 
diminifh  the  bulk  of  the  vafcular  fyfteto^ 
and  confequently  of  the  whole  body  *• 

1605,  Tlic^ 

f  There  may  liowev«r  be  a  partial  without  a  generaK 

eaDoaciadon  ' 
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160^.  The  diminution   and  deficiency 
of  the  fluids  may  be  occafioned  by  difie- 
tent  caules :  fuch  as,  firft  by  a  due  quan- 
tity of  aliments  not  being  taken  in ;  or  by 
the  aliment  taken  in  not  being  of  a  fuffi- 
cicntly  nutritious  quality.^  Of  the  want 
.  of  a  due  quantity  of  aliment  not  being  ta- 
jfcen  into  the  body,  there  is  an  inftance.  in 
"^e  Atrophia  laSiantium  Sauvagefii,  fpecies 
3*    and  many  other  examples  have  occur- 
^^<i  of  emaciation  from  want  of  food,  oc- 
^afioned.  by  poverty,  and  other  accidental 
^aufes. 

"With  refpedl  to  the  quality  of  food,   I 
^I^prehend    it    arifes   from   the  want   oi 

O  4  nutritioqs 


.tioii^  As  is  the  jCafe  in  a  j^alfied  limb ;  but  thid  par** 
diminution  of  bulk  in  the  diieafed  limb  is  not  owing 
^  leflened  quantity  of  the  general  mafs  of  the  circular 
S  fluids^  but  to  the  languid  circulation  in  that  part^  the 
Ties  not  propelling  die  blood  through  it  with  iv^ 
vigour. 


i  ■ 

4 
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\  - 

nutritious  matter  in  the  food  employed^ 
that  perfons  living  very  entirely  on  vege- 
tables! are  feldom  of  a  pluni^  and  fuccu- 
lent  habit*. 

f 

1606.  A  fecond  caufe  of  the  deficiency 
of  fluids  may  be,  the  aliments  taken  in 
PLOt  being  conveyed  to  the  blood-veflels. 
This  may  occur  from  a  perfon's  being  af- 

fefted 


*  As  the  autlwJr  fays  at  the  conclufion  of  this  chap- 
ter, **  After  having  confidered  the  various  canfes  of  e- 
**  xnaciations,  I  ftiould  perhaps  treat  of  their  cure:  biii 
^  it 'will  readily  appear,  that  the  greater  part  of  th< 
**  cafes  above-mentioned  are  purely  fymptomatic,  ai)c 
"  confequently  that  Ihe  cure  of  them  muft  be  that  of  thi 
'*  pririiary  difeafes  upon  which  they  depend.  Of  thofi 
*'  cures  that  can  any  wife  be  confidered  as  idiopathic,  i 
**  l^rill  appear  that  they  are  to  be  cured  entirely  by  re- 
**  moving  the  remote  caufes  ;"  It  may  not  be  impropei 
to  treat  of  the  cure  as  we  proceed. 

.  This  fpecies  of  cinaciation  may  be  dbvioufly  cured  tr 
a  rich  and  nutritious  diet. 
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fe<5led  with  a  frequent  vomiting;  which, 
rejecting  the  food  foon  after  it  had  been 
raJken  in,  muft  prevent  the  neceflary  fup- 
of  fluids  to  the  blood- veffels  *. 


Atiother  caufe,  frequently  interrupting 
e  conveyance  of  the  alimentary  matter 
ir^to  the  blood- veflels,  is  an  obftrudlion  of 

« 

conglobate  or  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
o^eientery,  through  which  tlie  chyle  muft 
^^eceflarily  pafs  to  the  thoracic  du(fl. 
^^^any  inftances  of  emaciation,  feemingly 
^iepeqding  upon  this  caufe,  have  been  ob- 
^ed  by  phyficians,  in  perfons  of  all 
»,  but  efpccially  in  the  young.  It  hae 
^lio  been  remarked,  that  fuch  cafes  have 
frequently  occurred  in  fcrophulous 
Tons,  in  whom  the  mefenteric  glands 

arc 

I 

N 

This  fpecies  may  be  cured  by  preventing  the  vo- 
•^^ng  by  antifpafmodicsy  efpccially  opium,  and  by  the 
^^    ^  gentle  laxatives  occafionally,     A  nutritious  diet 
^1  alfo  be  ntceflary  in  thcfe  cafes. 


no 
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are  commonly  affedled  with  tumour  Of 
obftrudlion,  and  in  whom,'  generally  at 
the  fame  time,  fcrophula  appears  external- 
ly.     Hence   the  Tabes  fcrophulofa  Synop^ 
Nqfolog.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.     And  under  thefe 
I  have  put  as  fy nonimes  Tabes  glandularis^ 
Ip.  10.}  Tabes  me/ent erica,  fp.  g.ijcrophuia 
tnefenterica,  fp.  4  ;  Atrophia   infantilis^  Ip. 
13.;  Atrophia  rachitieay  fp.  8.;  Tabes  ra* 
chialgica,   fp.   16.     At  the  fame  time^    I 
have  frequently  found  the  cafe  occurring 
in  perfdns  who  did  not  fhow  any  external 
appearance  of  fcrophula,   but  in   whom 
tjie  mefenteric  obftrudlion  was  afterwards 

difcovered  by  dilTecSion. .  Such  alfo  I  fup- 

« 

pofe  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  difeale 
frequently  mentioned  by  authors  under 
the  title  of  the  /Atrophia  infantum.  This 
has  received  its  name /from  the  time  of 
life  at  which  it  generally  appears ;  but  I 
have  met  with  inftances  of  it  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  afcertaincd  by  diffedlion.  la 
I  feveral 


^  \ 


..  \  ::■  •■ 
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/ereral  fuch  cafes  which  I  have  feen,  the 
jiatients  were  without  any  fcrophulous  ap- 
j^>earances  at  the  time,  or  at  any  period  of 
ir  lives  before  *. 


In  the  cafe  of  phthifical  perfons,  I  fhall 

reafter  mention  another  caufe  of  their 

;  but  it  is  probable  that  an  ob- 

udlion  of  the  mefenteric  glands,  which 

frequently  happens   in  fuch  perfons^ 

concurs 


Thefe  cafes  are  gencralljr  incurable  ;  if^  fiowerery 
re  be  no  fufpicion  of  fcrophula,  we  maj  attempt  a 
<  bj  endeavouring  to  remove  the  obHru^ion  either 
~  mvigorating  the  habit,  or  by  aftive  aperients,. 
en  and  pure  air,  with  exercife  fuited  to  the  flrength 
the  patient^,  and  the  ufe  of  chalybeate  waters,  have 
v^^irable  effe&s  in  thefe  cafes. 


^Peruvian  bark  fo  often  ufcd  as  a  tonic,  is  improper 
9II  cafes  of  obflruAed  glands^  as  %r&  alfo  ailring(mt» 
fijptiis^ 


L' 
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I 
* 

concurs  very  powerfully  in  producing  the 
emaciation  that  takes  place. 

Although  a  fcrophulous  taint  may  be 
the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  mefenteric  ob- 
ftrudlions,  it  is  fufficiently  probable  that 
other  kinds  of  acrimony  may  produce 
the  fame^  and  the  emaciation  that  fol« 
lows. 

It  ttiay  perhaps  be  Aippofed,  that  the 
interruption  of  the  chyle's  puffing  into 
the  blood-veflels  may  be  fbmetimes  ow- 
ing to  a  fault  of  the  abforbents  oA  the 
internal  furface  of  the  inteftines*  This^ 
however,  cannot  be  readily  afcertained : 
but  the  interruption  of  the  chyle's  pafling 
into  the  blood-veffels  may  certainly  be 
©wing  to  a  rupture  of  the  thoracic  dudl ; 
which,  /Wheh  it  does  notcprove  fopn  fatal^ 
by  occafioning  an  hydrothorax,  muft  in 


f 
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z-  ihort  time  produce  a  general  emacia* 
tiou  % 

1607.  A  third  caufe  of  the  deficiency 
of  fluids  may  be  a  fault  in  the  organs  of 
digeftion,  as  npt  duly  converting  the  ali- 
ment  into  a  chyle  fit  to  form  in  'the 
blood^vefTels  a  proper  nutritious  matter. 
Iw  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  afcertain  the 
cafes  of  emaciation  w^hich  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  this  caufe;  but  I  apprehend 
that  the  emaciation  which  attends  long 
ibbfifling  cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  or  of  hypo- 
chondriafis,  is  to  be  explained' chiefly  in 
this  way.  It  is  this  which  1  have  placed 
in  the  Nofology  under  the  title  of  the 
jitrophia  debilium;  and  of  which  the  Atra- 
pbta  nemjofa-y  Sauv.  fp.  i.  is  a  proper  in- 
flance,  and  therefore  put  there  as  a  fyno- 
pijcne.  But  the  other  titles  of  Atrophia  la- 
/  teralisy 

*  This  is  an  abfolutel  J  incurable  caf«« 
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concurs  very  powerfully  in  producing  the 
emaciation  that  takes  place. 

Although  a  fcrophulous  taint  may  bc' 
the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  mcfenteric  ob- 
ftrudlions,  it  is  fufficiently  probable  that 
other  kinds  of  acrimony  may  produce 
the  fame^  and  the  emaciation  that  fol« 
lows. 

It  toay  perhaps  be  Aippofed,  that  the 
interruption  of  the  chyle's  p^iling  into 
the  blood-veflels  may  be  fometimes  ow- 
ing to  a  fault  of  the  abforbents  oA  the 
internal  furface  of  the  inteftines*     This^ 

however,   cannot  be  readily  afcertained : 

'       ~  

but  the  interruption  of  the  chyle's  pailing 
into  the  blood-veffels  may  certainly  be 
©wing  to  a  rupture  of  the  thoracic  dudl  ; 

i 

which,  when  it  does  not  prove  foon  fatal^ 
by  occafioning  an  hydrothorax,  muft  ia 


<'   .  J- 
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ai  fhort  time  produce  a  general  emacia* 
tion  % 

1607.  A  third  caufe  of  the  deficiency 
of  fluids  may  be  a  fault  in  the  organs  of 
digeftion,  as  npt  duly  converting  the  ali- 
ment  into  a  chyle  fit  to  form  in  'the 
blood-vefTels  a  proper  nutritious  matter. 
Iw  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  afcertain  the 
cafes  of  emaciation  which  are  to  be  at- 
tributed  to  this  caufe;  but  I  apprehend 
that  the  emaciation  which  attends  long 
fubfifling  cafes  of.  dyfpepfia,  or  of  hypo- 
chondriafis,  is  to  be  explained'  chiefly  in 
this  way.  It  is  this  which  1  have  placed 
in-  the  Nofology  under  the  title  of  the 
jitrophia  debilium;  and  of  which  the  Atra- 
pbia  nemjofa-y  Sauv.  fp.  i.  is  a  proper  in- 
flance,  and  therefore  put  there  as  a  fyno- 
pixne.  But  the  other  titles  of  Atrophia  la- 
/  teralUy 

s 

♦  This  is  an  abfolutely  incurable  cafi^ 
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concurs  very  powerfully  in  producing  the 
emaciation  that  takes  place. 
/ 
Although  a  fcrophulous  taint  may  be 

the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  mcfenteric  ob- 
(Irudions,  it  is  fufficiently  probable  that 
other  kinds  of  acrimony  may  produce 
the  famci  and  the  emaciation  that  fol« 
lows. 

It  tnay  perhaps  be  Aippofed,  that  the 
interruption  of  the  chyle's  p&fling  into 
the  blood-veflels  may  be  fbmetimes  ow- 
ing to  a  fault  of  the  abforbents  on  the 
internal  furface  of  the  inteftines*  This, 
however,  cannot  be  readily  afcertained  : 
but  the  interruption  of  the  chyle's  pailing 
into  the  blood-veffels  may  certainly  be 
©wing  to  a  rupture  of  the  thoracic  dudl ; 
which,  when  it  does  not  prove  fopn  fatal^ 
by  occafioning  an  hydrothorax,  muft  in 
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a  fhort  time  produce  a  general  emacia* 
tioa  % 

1607.  A  third  caufe  of  the  deficiency 
of  fluids  may  be  a  fault  in  the  organs  of 
digeftion,  as  npt  duly  converting  the  ali- 
ment  into  a  chyle  fit  to  form  in  'the 
blood^veilels  a  proper  nutritious  matter. 
Ifk  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  afccrtain  the 

* 

cafes  of  emaciation  v^rhich  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  this  caufe  J  but  I  apprehend 
that  the  emaciation  which  attends  long 
fubfifting  cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  or  of  hypo- 
chondriafift,  is  to  be  explained' chiefly  in 
this  way.  It  is  this  which  i  have  placed 
in  the  Nofology  under  the  title  of  the 
j4trophia  debilium;  and  of  which  the  Atra- 
pbia  nervofa-^  Sauv.  fp.  i.  is  a  proper  in- 
fiance,  and  therefore  put  there  as  a  fyno- 
iiime.  But  the  other  titles  of  Atrophia  la- 
f  teralUj 

*  This  is  an  abfolutelj  incurable  caf«^ 
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ieralisy  Sauv.  fp.  15.  and  jitrophia  feniUsy, 
Sauv.  fp.  II.  are  hot  fo  properly  put 
there,  as  they  mud  be  explained  in  a 
difierent  manner  *• 

1608.  A  fourth  caufe  of  a  deficiency  of 
.  the  fluids  in  the  body,  may  be  exceflivc 
evacuations  made  from  it  by  different  out- 
lets; and  Sauvages  has  properly  enume*  ^ 
rated  the  following  fpecies,  which  we 
have  put  as  fynonimes  under  the  title  of 

Atrophia  inanitoruni;  as,  Tabes  nutricum^ 

» 

fp.  4,    yitrophia  nutricum,  fp.  5.    jltropbia 
a  leucorrhesa^  fp.  4.     Mrophia  ab  alvijluxu^  - 
fp.  6.     Atrophia  a  ptynlifmoy  fp.  7.   and 
laftly,  the  Tabes  afangu^uxu\  which^  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  may  arife  not  only  from 

fpontaneous 


•  *  This  fpecies  of  co^aciation  may  be  fuccefsfullj 
cured  by  the  means  of  thofe  remedies  mentioned  ih  the 
notes  on  the  articles  1204,  l2o6,  1210,  I2I3,  1213, 
1215,  1216,  2221. 
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Wtaaeous    hemorrhagies   or  accidental 
Wflonds^  but  alfo  frwn  blood-letting  in. 
too  large  a  quantity,  and  too  frequently 
repeated. 

obferve,  that  a  meagre  habit  of  body  fre* 

Q^eatly  depends  upon  a  full  perfpiration 

^eiag  conftantly  kept  up,  though  at  the 

-  Aixie  time  a  large  quantity  of  nutritious 

^ni^ent  is  regularly  taken  in  *.       , 

1609,  Befides  this  deficiency  of  fluids 
'ft^Oixit  evacuations  by  which  they  are  car- 
^*^cl  entirely  out  of  the  body,  there  may 
'^^  a  deficiency  of  fluid  and  emaciation, 
**^     a  confiderable  part  of  the  body,  by 

the 


.J 


In  thefe  cafes  aflringents  are  the  principal  remedtes 
^^hich  we  muft  depend  \  and  thofe  aftvingents  muft 
^  ohofen  which^are  adapted  to  fupprcfs  the  peculiar  c- 
iiation  that  occafions  .the  difeafe. 
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■        \ 

the  fluids  being  drawn  into  one  part,  or 
coUedled  into  one  cavity ;  and  t>f  this  wp 
have  an  inftance  in  the  Tabes  a  hydrope^ 
Sauv.fp.  5*. 

1610.  In  the  Methodical  Nofology,  a- 
mong  the  other  fynonimes  of  the  Atrophia 
inanitorum^  I  have  fet  down  the  Tabes  dor^ 
falls  i  but  whether  properly  or  not,  I  at 
prefent  very  much  doubt.  In  the  evacua** 
tion  confidered  4t8  the  caufe  of  this  tabes; 
as  the  quantity  evacuated  is  never  fo  great 
as  to  account  for  a  general  deficiency  of 
fluids  in  the  body,  we  muft  feek  for  ano- 
ther explanation  of  it.  And  whetiier  the 
efFed);s  of  the  evacuation  may  be  accounted 
for,  either  from  the  quality  of  the  fluid 
evacuated,  or  from  the  Angularly  enervate 

ing 

*  The  emaciation  from  this  caufe  is  merely  fympto. 
matic,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  curing  the  primary 

difeafe. 
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ing  pleafure  attending  the  evacuation,  or 

ftom  the  evacuation's  taking  off  the  tendon 

Poparts,  the  tenfion  of  which  has  a  fingu- 

lar  power  in  fupporting  the  tchfion  and 

^%our  of  the  whole  body,  I  canuQt  pa- 

fitivcly  determine ;  but  I  apprehend  that 

^pbn  one  or  other  of  thefe  fuppofitions 

the  emaciation  attending  the  tabes  dorfalis 

'^ufl  be  accounted   for ;   and   therefore, 

Aat  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  inftance 

®f  the  Atrophia  debitium^  rather  than  of  the 

^fr^opbia  inanitorum  *. 

x6ii.  A  fifth  caufe  of  a  deficiency  of 
ttixi^j  and  of  emaciations  in  the  whole  or 
^^  a  particular  part  of  the  body/  may  be 
^*^C5  concretion  of  the  fmall  veffels,  either 
^c^t  admitting  of  fluids,  or  of  the  fame 
f^Oportion  as   before:   and  this  feems  to 

"Vol.  IV.  P  me 


^  If  a  particuJar  abominable  praftice  be  the  caufe,  it 
^H  be  abandoned  before  a  care  can  be  attempted. 
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me  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  Atrophia  femlu^ 
Sauv.  fp  2.  Or  it  may.  be  a  palfy  of  the 
larger  trunks  of  the  arteries  rendering, 
them  unfit  to  propel  the  blood  ipto  the 
fmaller  yeflfels ;  as  is  frequently  the  cafe 
of  paralytic  limbs,  in  which  th^  arteries , 
are  affedled  as  well  as  the  mufcles..  The 
Atrophia  lateralis^  Sauv,^  fjp.  15.  feems  to 
be  of  this  nature  *. 

i6i!5.  A  fecond  general  head  of  the 
caufes  of  emaciation  I  have  mentioned  in' 
1602.  to  be  a  deficiency  of  oil.  The  ex- 
tent  and  quantity  of  the  cellular  texture 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
how,  confiderable  a  part  it  makes  in  the 
bulk?  of  the  whole,  is  now  well  knowii. 
But  this  fubftance,  in  differicnt  circum* 

fiances, 

*  This  is  one  of  the  incutable  fpecies  of  emaciation^' 
and  It  can  onlj  be  relieved  by  a  very  nutritious  and' in*. 
vigofatiiig  diet. 


.  { 
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ftinccs,  is  more  or  lefs  filled  with  an  oily 
matter;  and  therefore  the  bulk  of  it,  and 
in  SL  great  meafure  that  of  the  whole  body, 
muil  be  greater  or  lefs  according  as  tjiis 
fuoHance   is  more   or  lefs   filled   in  that 
mannert    The  deficiency  of  fluids,  for  a 
reafbn   to   be   immediately   explained,    is 
geaerally  accompanied  with  a  deficiency 
'    of  &i\:  but  phyficians  have  commonly  at- 
tended more  to  the  latter  caufe  of  emaci?i- 
tion'  than  to  the  other,  that  being  ufually 
the  mofl  evident ;  and  I  fhall  now  endea-  ' 
i    ^onr  to  afTign  the  feveral  caufes  of  the  de- 
•    ficifency  of  oil  as  it  occurs  upon  different 
Qccafions. 

■  • 

<6f^.  The  bufinefs  of  fecretion  in  the 
^^nian  body  is  in  general  little  under- 
wood, and  in  no  inftSnce  lefs  fo  than  th^t 
^f  the  fecretion  of  oil  from  blood  which 
^oc8  not  appear  previoufly  to  have  con- 
tained it.     It  is  poffible,   therefore,  th^t 

P  2  our 
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I 
( 

our  theory  of  the  deficiency  of  oil  may 

in  feveral  refpedls  imperfeft ;  but  *  thdr*- 

■ 

are  certain  fadls  that  may  in  the  mea:^ 
time  apply  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 

1 6 14.  Firft,  it  is  probable,,  that  a  deficit* 
ency  of  oil  may  be  owing  to  a  ftate  of  th^- 
blood  in  animal  bodies  lefs  fitted  to  afiTon^ 
a'fecretion  of  oil,  and  confequently  to  fupc^ 
ply  the  wade  of  it  that  is  conftantly  madcM 
This  date  of  the  blood  mufbefpecially  d«^ 
pend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  aliments  tak^si 


in,  as  containing  lefs  of  oil  or  oily  matt^/i 
From  many  obfervations  made,  both  wLefi 
refpedl  to  the  human  body  and'  to  that   cf 
other  animals,   it  appears  pretty  dearljii 
thsit  the  aliments  taken  in  by  men  and 
domeftic  animals,  according  as, they  cos* 
tain   more   of  oil,  «re  in  general  rnqre 
nutritious,  and   in   particular  are  bettqf  1 
fitted  to  fill  the  cellular  t,exture  of  djrij 
2 .  bodies 
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bodies^  with^  oil.     I  might  illuftrate  this, 
by  a  minute  and  particular  confideration    * 
of    the  difference   of  alimentiry   matters 
ena ployed ;  but-  it  will  be  enough  to  give 
two  inflances.     The  one  is,  that  the  her- 
ba.ceou8  part  of  vegetables,  does  not  fatten 
aaimals,  fb  much  as.  the  feeds  of  vege- 
tables, which  manifeflly  contain  in  any 
giyett  wcightt  a  greater  proportion  of  oil ; 
sad  a  fecond  infiauce  is,  that  in  general 
Vegetable  aliments  do. not  fatten  men  fb 
nauch  as  animal   food,    which  generally 
Contains  a  larger  proportion  of  oil.' 


•  It  will  be  obvious,  that  upon  the  fame 
principles  a  want  of  Yood,  or  a  lefs  nu- 
tritious food,  may  not  only  ocqafion*  a 
S^fiaeral  deficiency  of  fluids  (1604.),  but 

*^^ft  alfq  afford  lefs   oil,  to  be  poured 

* 

**tto  the   cellular   texture.     In   fuch  ca- 
*^«v  therefore,  the  emaciation  produced, 
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is  to  be  attributed  to  both  tljefe  gene 
caufes  *. 

« 

1615.  A  fecond  caufe  of  t\je  deficier 

of  oil  may  be  explained  in  this  manr 

It  is  pretty  n^anifeft,  that  the  oil  of 

blood  is  fecreted  and  depofited  in  the  c 

lular  texture  in  gfeater  or  leffer  quanti 

according  as  the  circulatioi>  of  the  bh 

is  fafter   or   flower  ;    and'  therefore   t 

exerc\fej  which-  haftens  the  circulatior 

the  bloody  is  a  frequent  caufe  of  ema« 

tion.     Exercife  produces  this  efFeifi  in  1 

\vrays.     ifl:,  By"  increafing  the  perfpirat: 

and  thereby  carrying  oiF  a  greater  qv 

tity  of  the  nutritious  matter,  it  leaves 

of  it  to  he  depofited  in  the  cellular 

turc ;  thereby  not  o\ily  preventing  an 

cumulation  of  fluids,  but,  as  I  have 

'  .  3  '  ab 


*  The  cure  of  this  fpecics-  of  emaciat;ion  will  h 
cflfe^cd  by  a  rich  diit  of  animal  food. 
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»bove,    cauiing    a   general  deficiency    df 
theie^  which  mud  alfo  caufe  a  deficiency 
of  oil  in  the  .cellular  texture,     idly,  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  oil  depofited  in  the 
cellular   texture  is  upon  many  occafions,, 
and  for  various  purpofes  of  the  oeconomy  • 
^gain  abforbed,  and  mixed  or  diffufed  in 
^He  mais  of  blood,  to  be  from  thence  per- 
«a.ps  carried  entirely  out  of  the  body  by 
feveril  excretions.    Now,  among  other 
F^^rpofds  of  the  ^accumulation  and  re-ab- 
ption  of  oil,  this  feems  to  be  one,  that 
oil  is  requifite  to  the  proper  adlion  of 
moving  fibres   in  eVery  part  of  the 
t>ocly  ;  and  therefore  that  nature  has  pro- 
for  an  abfqrption  of  oil  to  be  made 
:ording   as   the  aiflion .  of  the   naoving 
res  may  demand  it.    It  will  thus  be  obf 

V 

»us,  that  the  exercife  of  the  mufcular 

moving  fibres  every  v/herc,  mud  oc- 

an  abforption  of  oil ;   and  confe- 

^^Viently  that  fuch  exercile  not  only  pre- 

P  4    *  vents 
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\'ents  the  fecretion  of  oil,  as  has  been  al- 
ready faid,  but  may  alfo  caufe  a  de^cLenr 
cy  of  it,  by  occafioning  an  abforption  a£ 
what  had  been  depofited ;  and  in  this  way.^ 
perhaps  efpecially  does  it  produce  emv 
ciati6n*r 

1616.  A  third  cafe  of  the  deficiency  o£" 
oil  may  occur  from  the  following  caufe*. 
It  is  probable,  that  one  purpofe  of  the  ac?— 
cumulation  of .  oil  in  the  cellular  texture^ 
of  animals  is,  that  it  may,  upon  occafioQ,,^ 

% 
.  •  •*       . 

be  again  abforbed  from  thence,  and  car-f-« 
ried  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  for  the  pur — 
pofe  of  enveloping  and  correcling^  any^ 
unufual  acrimony  ^rifing  and  exifting  inM 
the  ftate  of  the  fluids.  Thus,  in  moftJ 
inftances  in  which  we  can  difcern  an« 
acrid   ftate  of  the   fluids,   as   in   fciiryy*." 

cancer  ^ 


*  Abftinence  from  too  feyere  exercife  is  the  01 
cure  for  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe.   - 


c 
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cancer,  fyphilis,  poifons,  and  feveral  bdier 
dileafes,  we  fiad  at  the  fame  time  a  de- 
ficiency  of  oil  and  an  emaciation  take 
place }  which,  in  my  appreheijfion,  .muft 
1>e  attributed  to  the  abforptioa  of  oil, 
"which  the ,  prefeace  of  acrimony  in  the 
body  excites. 

^  It  18  not  unlikely  that  certain  poifons 

introduced  into   the   body,    may   fubfift 

there ;  and,  giving  occafion  to  an  abft^rp- 

^on  of  oil,  may  lay  a  foundation  for  the 

""ThAes  a  vepcnoj  Sauv.  fp.  ly^t' 

;.       161 7.  A 


*   As  this  kind  of  emaciation  proceeds  from  various 

^^^fcs,  the  praftitioper,   mull,  after  having  afcertained 

^*^    true  c^ufe,  endeavour  to  ren^kove  it ;  and  this  muft 

^   left  entirely  to  his  qyvn  fagacitj.     It  may  however 

^    proper  to  obferve,  that  feveral  of  thefe  emaciations 

*^^^>ceed  from  incurable  difeafes  ;  as  from  Cancer,  Scro* 

**^Vila,  &c.  and  confequently  adniit  of  no  cure:    And 

^ofe  emaciation's  which  proceed  from  fciwvy,  fyphilis. 


• 
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161 7.  A  fourth  cafe  of  emaciation, 
and  which  I  would  atppibute  to  a  fudden 
and  confiderable  abforptiori  of  oil  fron^i 
the  cellular  texture/  is  that  qf  fever, 
which  fjf>  generally  produces  emaciatioiu 
This  may  perhaps  be  in  part  attributed 
to  the  iricreafcd  pcrfpiration,  and  there- 
fore to  the  general  cjeficiency  of  fluids 
that  may  be  fuppofed  to  take  place  ;  but 
whatever  fhare  that  may  have  in  produ- 
ciri^  the  efFcdl,  we  can,  from  the  evident 
flirinking  and  diminution  of  the  cellular 
fubftance,  wherever  it  falls  under  our 
obfervatiori,  certainly  conclude,  that  there 
has  been  a  very  confiderable  abforptioa 
of  the  oil  which  had  been  before  depo^ 
fited  in  that  fubftance.  This  explanation 
is  rendered'  the  more  probable  from  thia, 
that  I  fuppofe  the  abforption  mentioned* 

IS 


pr  thofe  difeafes  which  we  can  cure,  are  only  to  be  cuf-    • 
cd  by  curing  the  primary  difeafc. 
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is  neceffarily  made  for  ^hc  purpofe  of 
enveloping  or  corredling  an  acrimony, 
which  manifeftly  does  in  many,  and  may 
be  fufpei[Sled  to  arife  in  all,  cafes  of  fever. 
The  mod  remarkable  inftance  of  emacia- 
tion occurring  in  fevers,  is  that  which 
appears  in  the  cafe  of  hedlic  fevers.  Here 
the  emaciation  may  be  attributed  to  the 
profufe  fweatings   that  commonly  attend 

1 

the  difeafe :  but  there  is  much  reafon  to 
believe,  that  an  acrimony  alfo  is*prefent 
in  the  blobd,  which,  even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe,  prevents  the  fecretioi^ 
and  accumulation  of  oil ;  apd  in  the 
. "   more  advanced  dates  of  it,  muft  occafion 

■  * 

a    more    confiderable    abforption   of  i%; 

which,  from  the  fhrinking  of  the  cellular 

fubftance,  feems  to  go  farther  than  in  al- 

xnpll  any  other  inftance  *. 

Upon 


*  This  emaciation  is  purely  fymptomatic,  and  confe- 
quently   cannot   be   cured  but  by  removing  the   pri- 

xnary 
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,  Upon,  the  fubjecfl  of  emaciations  from 
a  deficiency  of  fluids^  it  may  be  obierved^ 
that  every  increafed  evacuation  excites  an' 
abforption  from  other  parts^  and  particu* 
larly  from  the  cellular  texture ;  and  it  is 
therefore  probable,  that  a  deficiency :  of 
fluids,  from  increafed  evacuations,  pro* 
duces  an  emaciation,  not  only  by  the 
wade  of  the  fluids  in  the  yafcular  fyfteni^ 
but  alio  by  occafloning  ^  conflderable 
abforption  from  the  cellular  texture. 

■ 

i6i8.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  feveral  cafes  and  caufes  of  ema- 
elation ;  but  I  could  not  profecute  the 
confideration  of  thefe  here  in  the  order 
they  are  fet  down  in  the  Methodical  No- 
fology.  In  that  work  1  was  engaged 
chiefly  in  arranging  the  fpecies  of  Saii* 

vages  J 


jnaf  7  difeafe,  and  a  fubfequent  very  nutriticAis  diet^  coft^ 
filling;  chieflj  of  animal  food. 
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-  vages ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  now,  thit  the 
'arrangei;nent  there  given  is  erroneous,  in 
both  combining  and  feparating  fpecies  im* 
properly ;  and  it  fccms  to  me  more  pro- 
per here  to  take  notice  of  difeafes,  and 
put  them>  together,  according  to  the  affi- 
nity of  their  nature,  rather  than  by  that 
of  their  external  appearances. .  I  doubt,  if 
even  the  diftindlion  of  the  Tabes  and  A« 
trophia,  attempted  in  the  Nofblogy,  will 
properly  apply ;  as  I  think  there,  are  cer* 
tain  difeafes  of  the  fame  nature,  which 
ibmetimes  appear  with,  and  fometim£3 
without  fever. 

1 619.  After  Jiaving  confidered  the  vari- 
ous cafes  of  emaciations,  I  fhould  per- 
haps  treat  of  their  cure :  but  it  will  rea- 
dily appear  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cafes  above  mentioned  are  purely  fym- 
'  ptomatic,  and  confequently  that  the  cure 
of  them   muft  be  that  of  the   primary 

difeajTes^ 
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* 

difeafes  Upon  which  they  depend.  '  Ot 
thofe  cafes  that  can  any  wife  be  ^oniidered 
as  idiopathic,  it  will  appear  that  they 
are  to  be  cured  entirely  by  removing  the 
remote  caufes  ;  the  means  of  accomplifh- 
ing  which  mud  be  fufficiently  obvious. 


BOOK 


♦  / 


B    O     O    iC      II, 


or 


INTUMESCENTI^, 


OR 


GENERAL  SWELLINGS. 


1 620,  np^HE  fwellings  to  be  treated  of 
^       in  this  place  are  thofe  which 
extend  over  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  * 
the  body ;  or  fuch  at  leaft,  as,  though  of 

fmall 
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fmall  exteat,   are  however  of  the    fame 
namr.  w«h  thofe  that  arc  more  generally 

extended. 


/ 


The  fwellings  comprehended  under  this 
artificial   order,  are   hardly  to   be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  one  another  otherwife  than 
by  the  matter  they  contain  or  cpnlifl  of : 
and  in  this  view  I  have  divWled  the  order  ^ 
into  four  fedlidns,  as  the  fwelling  happens 
.  to  contairi,  i^,  Oil ;    2i,  Air ;  3^,  A  wa- 
tery fluid  J  or,  \th\  As  the  iihcreafed  bulk 
depends   upon   the   enlargement    of    the 
/whole   fubftance    of   certain   parts,    and 
'   particularly  of  one  or  more  of  the  abdo-    * 
minal  vifcera. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    I. 


OF 


ADIPOSE    SWELLINGS- 


i6zl.  npHE  only  difeafe  to  be  men- 

.  *•      tioned    in    this    chapter,    I 

have,    with    other    Nofologifls,    named 

Toly/arcia\     and    in     Englifh    it    may 

Vol.  IV.  Q^  be 
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he  named  Corpulency,  or,  more  (tridll 
Obeiity ;  as  it  is  placed  here  upon  tl 
common  fuppofition  of  ~  its  dependin 
chiefly  upon-  the  increafe  of  oil  in*  tl 
cellular  texture  of  the  body.  This  corpi: 
kncy  or  obefity,  is  in  very  difierei 
degrees  in  diflbrent  per^Qs^  and  is  o£te 
confiderable  without  being  confidered 
a  difeafe.  There  is^  however,  a  cetta 
degree  erf:  it/ which  will  be  generally  $ 
lowed  to  be  a  difeafe ;»  as,  for  examp^ 
when  it  renders  perfons,  from  a  dbEBcx 
pefpiratioq^  uneafy  in  themfelvcs,  ad 
from  the  inability  of  exercife,  un^  £ 
difqharging,  the  duties  of  li-fe  to  others 
and  for  that  reafon  I  have  given  fiic 
a  difeafe  a  place  here.  Many  phyficiai 
have  confidered  it  as  an  objetEl  of  pra? 
ttce,  and  as  giving,  evea  in  a  very  hi^ 
d^rcc,  a  difpofitipn  to  many  di,fea%p 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ihould  bet  a 
•bjfidl  q£  pr^^ce  mQi;e  frequeatlj  th^.,. 


r . 
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^^  hten^  and   therefore  tliat  k  liieFks 
o^r  cpafideration  here, 

1622.    It    may    perhaps    be    j^llegedi 
tlitat  I  haife  not  been  faffieiently  corre^ 
ir&  putting  the  difeafe  of  corpulency  as 
a^M  intumefcentia  pinguidioofa,  and  there- 
fore implying  its  being  an  iacl*eafe  of  the 
hnatlk  of  the  body  from  an  accumulation 
ci^oil  in  tbe  cellttlar  te:&ttire  dnly*     lam 
i^'Ware  of  this  objection :  and  as  I  hate  al^ 
t^ady  hid^  that  *  emaciatioa   (1602)  dc* 
l^^^nds  either  upon  a  general  deficiency  of 
ftt:i.ids  in  the  vafcular  fyfteiy,  or  upon  a 
^e^icncy  of  oil  in  the  cellular  texture  j  fo 
*    Ihould  perhaps   have  obferved  farther^ 
^^^5it  the  corpulency^  or  general  fulneis  of 
™«  body,  may  depend  upon  the  fulne6 
^'^    the  Tafcukr  fyftem  as  well  as  upon 
'^^t  of  the  cellular  texture.     This  is  true  1 
WUi  from  the  fame  reafons  I  ought ^  per- 
»^ps, ,  after  Linnasus  and  Sagar,  to  have 

C^2  fct 
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■fgt:  down  plethora  as  a  particular  difeai 
and  as  an  inftance  of  morbid  intum 
fcence.  I  have  however  avoided  th 
a«  Sauvages  and  Vogel  h^ve  done,  b 
caufe  I  apprehend  that  plethora  is  to  1 
confidered  as  a  ftate  of  temperament  onl 
which  may  indeed  difpofe  to  difeaf! 
but  not  aft  a  difeafe  in  itfelf,  unlefs,  in  tl 
language  of  the  Stahlians,  it  be  a  pletho: 
commota,  when  it  produces  a  difeafe  a 
companied  with  particular  fymptom 
t^hich  give  occafion  to  its  being  diflii 
guilhcd  by  a  different  appellation.  Fa 
ther,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  fy n 
ptoms  which  Linnaeus,  and  more  partici 
l^ly  thofe  which  Sagar  employs  in  tl 
charadler  of  plethora,  ^  never  do  occur  bi 
when  the  intumefcentia  pinguidinofa  hi 
a  great  fhare  in  producing  them.  It  i 
however,  vef y  .neceflary  to  obfervc  heo 
that  plethora  and  obefity  are  general! 
cgmbineii    together;  and  that    in  ,£ogap 

cafi 
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cafes  of  corpulency   it  may  be   difficult 
todetermlne  which  of  the  caufes  has  the 
greateft  fhare  in  producing  it.     It  is  in- 
deed very  poffible   that  a  plethora'  may 
occur  without  great  obefity  ;  but  I  appre* 
liend  that  obefity  never  happens  to  a  con- 
&lerable  degree  without  producing  a  plc^ 
tbora  ad  fpatium  in  a  great  part  of  the 
i/ftem  of  the  aorta,  and  therefore  a  pklho'- 
^(^    ad   molem  in   the   lungs,    and  in  the 
▼cflels  of  the  brain. 

1623.  In  iattehapting  the  cure  of  pbly- 
farcia,  I  aiji  of  opinion  that  the  conjunc- 
tion of  plethora  and  obefity,  in  the  man- 
ner juft  now  mentioned,  fliould  be  con- 
ftantly  attended  to ;  and  when  the   mor- 
^d  effeifts  of  the    plethoric    habit    are 
^c^teatened,  either  in  the  head  or  lungs^ 
^*Xat  blood  Jetting  is  to  be  pradVifed :    but 
^t  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
P^'rfohs  of- much    obefity  do  ijdt    bear 
->:  (^3  blood-letting 
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felood-letrihg  w«ll ;  and  when  the  cir 
cmnftances  i  have  mentioaed  do  not  im« 
mediately  require  it,  the  pradHce  upoi 
account  pf  obefity  alone^  h  hardly  eve 
to  be  employed.  The  fame  remark  is  t< 
be  made  with  refpedl  to  any  other  evacu 
ations  that  may  be  propofed  for  the  con 
of  cJorpuiency : ,  for .  without  the  oAc 
meang  I  am  to  mention,  they  can  giv 
but  a  very  imperfe<9:  relief  j  and,  in  ^ 
^  far  as  they  can  either  empty  or  weake 
.the  fyftem,  they  may  favour  the  retur 
of  plethora,  and  the   increafe  of  obc£ 

ty.  ■  ;— 

16^4, -Polyfarcia,  or  corpulency,  whe 
ther  it  depend  upon  plethora  or  obefit) 
whenever  it  either  can  be  confidered  a 
a  diieaie,  or  threatens  to  induce  one,  i 
to  be  cured,  or  the  efiei^ts  pf  it  are  to  b 

obviated,    by    diet    and    exercife.     Th 

■J 

diet  mud  beipaiingi  or  rather,  whati 

•  •  Ji 


ir"     ..  . 
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more  admii&bley  it  mud  be  fuch  as  i^ 

fords  little    nutritious   matten     It  midft 

ttterefore  be  chieflf^  or  almoft  only^  df 

v^egetable  matter,  and  at  the  very  utmoft 

O^*  milk.     Such  a  diet  Ifaould  be  employe 

ed,  and  generally   ought  to  precede  ck^ 

eirciid^  for  obeiity  does  not  eafily  admit 

o4E  bodily  exercife,  which  is,    howeyer, 

t^e  only  mode  that -can  be  Tery-efFe6luaI. 

Such,  indeed,  in  many  cafes,    may-feem 

di:fficult  to  be  admitted;  but   I   am  c^ 

ojpinion,  that  even   the  moft    corpulent 

ttxay  be  broiaght  to  bear  it^  by  at  firft 

attempting  it  very  moderately,  and  in- 

c«^afing  it  by  degrees  very  flowly,  but  at 

t3!&e  fame  time  perfifting  in  fuch  attempt! 

^^dhi  great  conftancy*. 

i^is*  Aa  Aefcj  though  the  only  e^c- 

0^4  tud 

*  Befides  the  mesuis  mentioned  by  the  lauthor,  evi^«* 
Poatioiis  of  different  kinds  ought  to  be  OQC^otaStf 
i»d^  efpecially  by  pur^mg  »[idiweatin^« 
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tual  meafures,  are  often  difficult  to 
admitted  or  carried  into  execution,  foi 
other  means  have  been  thought 
and  employed  for  reducing  corpuleni 
Thefe,  if  I  miftake  not,  have  all  hi 
certain  methods  of  inducing  a  feline  ft; 
iji  the  mafs  of  blood ;  for  fuch  I  fupp 
to  l^e  the  efFedls  of  vinegar  and  of  fo 
which  have  been  propofed.  The  latt 
I  believe,  hardly  pafles  into  the  blo( 
veffels,  without  being  refolved  and  for 
ed  into  a  neutral  fait,  with  the  acid  wh 
it  meets  with  in  the  ftomach.  How  \v 
acrid  and  faline  fubftances  are  fitted 
diminifh  obefity,  may  appear  from  w] 
has  been  faid  above  in  (i6i5).  What 
fedls  vinegar,  foap,  or  other  fubftan 
employed,  have  had  in  reducing  corj 
Iqiicy,  ther6  have  not  proper  opportu 
^es  of  pbferving  occurred  to  me :  bu 
am  well  perfuaded,  that  the  induci 
a  faline  and  acrid  ftate    of  the    blo( 

m 
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jaiay  have  worfe  confequences  than  the 

corpulency  it  was  intended  to  corre<5l; 

and  that  no  perfon  fliould  hazard  thefe, 

virliile  he  may  have  recourfe  to  the  more 

iafe  and  certain  n^^ans  of  abflinence  and 
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cn A'i^  n. 


•  F 


flatxJlent  swellings 


1626.  npHE  cellular  texture  of  the  hx 

-^     man  body  very  readily  ac 

intts  of  air,  and.  allows  the  fame  to  pal 

froijff  ariy  one  to  every  other  paft  of  1 

Hcac 
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JJence  Emphyfemata  have  often  appeared 
from  ajr  colle<flcd  in  the  cellular  texturie 
lander  the  ikin,  and  in  feveral  other  parti 
the  body*  The  flatulent  fwellings  un- 
the  ikin,  have  indeed  moft  commonly 
a  j>p>eared  in  confequence  of  air  immediate* 
ly  introduced  from  without :  but  in  fome 
^^ftances  of  flatulent  fwellings,  efpecially 
ti^ofe  of  the  internal  parts  not  com- 
^**^x:inicating  with  the  alimentary  canal^ 
^^^^h  an  introdudlion  cannot  be  pcrceiv- 
^<i  or  fuppofed;  and  therefore,  in  thefc 
^aJRs,  fome  other  caufe  of  the  produ(flion 
colle^oa  of  air  muft  be  looked  for, 
ough  it  is  often  not  to  be  clearly  afcer^ 
^^ned. 

In  every  fblid  as  well  as  every  fluid  fub- 

^Qance  which  makes  a  part  of  the  human 

^X)dy,  thert  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 

.  4i^  in  a  fi:|^ed  (late,  which  may  bo  again 

Yefiored  to  its  elaftic  flate,  and  feparated 

V 

from 
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from  thofe  fubftances^  by  the  power  of 
heat,  putrefadlion,  and  perhaps  other  cau- 
fcs;  but  which  of  thefe  may  have  produ- 
ced the  feveral  inflances  of  pneumatofis 
and  flatulent  fwellings  that  have  been  re- 
corded  by  authors*  I  cannot  pretend  to 
afcertain.     Indeed,  upon  account  of  thefe 
difficulties,   I  cannot  proceed  with  any 
cleamefs  on  the  general  fiibjec^  of  pneu-* 
matofis;   and  therefore,   with   regard  to^ 
flatulent  fwellings,  I  find  it  neceflary  to 
confine  n^yfelf   to  the    confideration  'of 
thofe    of   the   abdominal    region  alone ; 
which  Ifhallnow  treat  of  uqder  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Tympanites^ 


f 


162  7,  The  tympanites  is  a  fwelling  of 
the  abdomen;  in  which  the  tegumeiits 
appear  to  be  much  ftretched  by  fome  dil^ 
tending  power*  within,  and  equally  ftretch- 
ed in  every  pofture  of  the  bpdy^  ,  The*^ 
fwelling  does  not.  readily  yield  to  any-' 

prefTure  j 
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fVeflure^  and  in  fo  far  as  k  does,  very 
quickly  recovers  its  former  ftate  upon  the 
preflure  being  ren^oved.     Being  ftruck,  it 
€^y^^    ^  found    like  a   drum,   or  other 
ftretched  animal  membranes.  No  fludlua- 
tion  within  is  to  be  perceived ;  ^d  the 
^^JbLole  feels  lefs  weighty  than  might  be 
^xpcfted  from  its  bulk.     The  uneafinefe 
of    the  dii^ention  is   commonly  relieved 
i>Y    the  difcharge   of   air  from  the  ali- 
tt^entary  canal,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards. 

1628.  Thefe  are  the  characters  by  which 
tHe  tympanites  may  be  diftinguilhed  from 
'^^e  afcites  or  phyfconia ;  and  many  expe- 
^i^taqnts  fhow,  that  the  tympanites  always 
^^pends  upon  ^  preternatural  colledlion  of 
'^^1*,  fbmewhere  within  the  teguments  of 
;tlie  abdomen :  but  the  feat  of  the  air  is  in 
^^flferent  cafes   fomewhat  different  j   and 

this 


i 
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thiit  produces  the  diflTerexM:  fptfciea  of  tfk 
idifeafe. 

One  fjpecies  is,  when  the  air  coHe^ed  Si 
entirely  confined  within  the  cavity  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  chiefly  in  that  ^ 
the  inteflines.  This  fpecies,  therefore^  ^ 
named  the  Tpnpanites  intejlinalis^  Sauv,  fp. 
i«  It  is,  of  all  others,  the  mod  common; 
and  to  it  efpecially  belong  the  characters 
given  above^  ^ 


*  «• 


A  fecond  fpecies  is,  when  the  air  collec- 
ted is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  cavity  of 
the  inteftines^  but  ia  alfo  prefent  betw^»m 
their  coats ;  and  fuch  is  that  which  is  nisli* 
roed  by  Saurages  Tympanites  enter opbyjii^n^ 
JSauv.  fp.  3.  This  has  certainly  been  a  mre 
occurrence ;  and  has  probably  occurred 
only  in  confequSnce  of  the  tympanker^ 
tejiinatisy  by  the  air  efcaping  from  the 
cavity  of  the  inteflines  into  the  interftices 

X       of 
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« 
/ 

1 

•f  the  coats.    It  is,  however,  poffible  that 

aa  trofioo  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 

'  iwcftioes  xmj  give  occafk)n  to  the  air^ 

i^  eonftantly  prefent  in  thelF  cavity,  ta 

^cape  into  the  interftkes  of  their  eoats,^ 

Ao^gh   in   the    whole'  of   their    cavitf 

Ae^e  has  beea  na  previous  accumuh^ 

^  third  ipeciea  is^  \dien  the  air  is  coT* 
fe^ed  to  the  fee  of  thd  peritonaram^  c«r 
wli^  ia  commonlj  called  the  cavity  of  the 
a^^omen,  tl^t  i$»  the  fpace  between  the 
F^rltood^uin*  and  vi^ra ;  and  then  the 
4ifeafii  is  named  Tympanites  abdomnalis^ 
8qm.v,  fpw  ou  The  exiftence  of  fuch  a  tyA« 
l^oitest  without  any  tympanites  inte/l'malisy 
1^  beei^  diluted;  and  it  certainly  ha^ 
^en  a  rare  occurrence :  but  from  feveral 
diiIe<flions,  it  is  unquefltonable  that  fuch 
^  diieafe  has  icnxiodmes  truly  occurredia 


•t 
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:*A  fourth  fpecies  of  tympanrtes  is,  whdtt 
ihe  tympanites   inteftinalis  and   abdomincdit 
are  joined  together,-  or  take  place  at  the 
feme  time.    With  r^fped  to  this^  it  ia 
probable  that  the  tympanites  intefiinalk  h 
the  primary  difekfe ;  and  the  other,  only 
a  confequence  of  the  air  efcaping;  by  art" 
crofion  or  rupture  of  the  coats  of  th€? 
mteftines,  from  the  cavity  of  thefei  inta 
that  of  the  abdomen.     It  is  indeed  pot 
fible,  that  in  confequence  of  erofion  dp 
rupture,   the  air  which  is  fo  conftantly* 
prefent  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  may  efcape 
from  thepce  in  fiich  quantity  into  tlie 
cavity    of  the   abdomen,    as    to    give-  ;a 
tympanites  ahdominalis^  whilft  there  was  ** 
previous  confiderable  accumulation  of  ait^ 
in  the  inteftinal  cavity  itfelf ;  but  I  have 
not  fads   to  afcertain  this  matter  prcr* 
perly. 


..J*  1 
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A  fifth  fpecies  has  alfb  been  enumerMk 
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ecL     It  is  when  a  tympanites  abJominalU 
happens  to  be  joined  with  the  hydrops  afci* 
^^s^  and  fuch  a  diieafe  therefore  is  nam* 
by  Sauvages  Tympanites  afciticus^  Sauv, 
^p*  4«     In  mod  cafes  of  tympanites,  in- 
deed, (bme  quantity  of  ferum  has,  upon 
diiledion,  been  found  in  the  fac  of  the 
peritonaeum;  but  that  is  not  enough  to 
conflitute  the  fpecies  now  mentioned,  and 
*v^lun  the  coUedlion  of  ferum  is  more  conr 
lulcrable,    it  is   commonly  where,    both 
from  the  caufes   which   have   preceded, 
and  likewife  from  the  fymptoms  which 
sititend,  the  afcites  may  be  confidered  as 
^e  primary  difeafe ;   and  therefore  that 
^hls  combination  does  not  exhibit  a  proper 
Species  of  the  tympanites*       ' 

1629.  As  this  laft  is  not  a  proper' fpe- 
^^^B,  and  as  fome  of  the  others  are  not 
^^ly  extremely  rare,  but  even,  when  oc- 
^^Uf  ing,  are  neither  primary,  nor  to  be 
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cafily  diftinguifhed,  nor,  as  coufickred  ': 
themfelves,  admitting  of  any  cure,  I  tL^H 
here  .  take    no    further  notice    of  them. ; 
confining  myfdlf,  in  what  follows,  to  tihikt 
confideration  of  the  mod  frequent  caf^^ 
and  almoft  the  only  objedl  of  pradlice,  tfac 
tympanites  inteftinalis.  , 


1 630,  ^Vith  rcfpedl  to  this,  I  C4nn( 
perceive   that   it   arifes   in  any   pecuiis 
temperament,  or  depends  upon  any  pres^"" 
difpofition,  which  can  be  difcernedr 
occurs  in  either  fex,  at  every  age,  and  fn 
quently  in  young  perfons* 


1 63 1.  Various  remote  caufes  of  it  ha 
been  afligned:  but  many  of  thefe  ha 
not  commonly  the  effedl  of  producing  th 
difeafe  ;  and  although  fome  of  them  ha 
been  truly  antecedents  of  it,  I  can  in  fe 
inflances  difcover  the  manner  in  whic 
they  produce  the  difeafe,   and  therefor 


o  r  p  H  Y  s  I  a        ftji 

iot  certainly  afcertaia  them  to  h^LVt 
caufes  of  it. 


J32.  The  phenomena  of  this  difeafe 
\  feveral  flages  are  the  following, 

'  •  X  '■ 

bic  tumour  of  tl^  belly  fomejtimei 
ITS  very  quickly  to  a  confiderabic 
ee,  and  feldom  in  the  flow  manner 
ifcites  commonly  comes  on*  In  fome 
I,  however,  the  tympanites  comes  oft 
ually,  and  is  introduced  by  an  unu- 

flatulency  of  the  (lomach  and  inteA 
J,  with  frequent  borborygmi,  and  all 
3mmonly  frequent  expulfion  of  air 
ards  and  downwards*     This  (late  is 

frequently  attended  with  colic  pains, 
cially  felt  about  the  navel,  and  upon 
fides  towards  the  back ;  but  "generally 
:he  difeafe  advances ;  thefe  pains  be- 
le  lefs  confiderable.  As  the  difeafe  ad«- 
CCS,  there  is  a  pretty  conf]tant  defire  to 

R  %  difcharge 
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difcharge  air,  but  it  is  accomplifhed  wit 
difficulty:  and  when  obtained,  althoug 
it  gives  fome  relief  from  the  fenjkof  di 
,tention,  this  relief  is  commonly  tranfiei 
and  oi  fhort  duration.  While  the  difea 
is  coming  on,  fome  inequality  of  tum< 
and  tenfion  may  be  perceived  in  differci 
parts  of  the  belly ;  but  the  diften^tion  fpc 
becomes  equal  over  the  whole,  and  e: 
hibits  the  phenomena  mentioned  in  tl 
charadler.  Upon  the  firfl;  coming  on  i 
the  difeafe,  as  well  as  during  its  progrel 
the  belly  is  bound,  and  the  faeces  di 
charged  are  commonly  hard  and  dr 
The  urine,  at  the  beginning,  is  ufiial 
very  little  changed  in  quantity  or  quali 
from  its  natural  (late :  but  as  the  difea 
continues,  it  is  commonly  changed 
both  refpecSs ;  and  at  length  fometimes 
ftranguary,  and  even  an  ifchuria,  com 
on.     The  difeafe  has  feldom  advanced  £i 

»  .  . ,» 

before  the  appetite  is  much  impaired,  ai 
2  digeftic 
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dijgeftion  ill  performed;   and ^the  whole 
body,  except  the  belly,  becomes  coafide- 
rably  emaciated.      Together  with    thefe 
lymptoms,  a  third  and  uueafy  fenfe  of 
heat  at  length  comes  on,  and  a  confide- 
rable  frequency  of  pulfe  occurs,    which 
continues  throughout  the  courfe   of  the 
difeafc.     When  the  tumor   of  the  belly 
arifes  to  a  confiderable  bulk,  the  breath- 
ing becomes  very  difficult,   with   a  fre- 
quent dry  cough.     With  all  thefe  fymp- 
.  toms  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  declines  ; 
and  the  febrile  fymptoms  daily  increafing, 
death  at  length  enfues,  fometimes  probab- 
V    in  confequence  of  a  gangrene  coming 
^pon  the  inteftines. 

« 

1633.  The  tympanites  is  commonly  of 
fc^  ine  duration,  and  to  be  reckoned  a  chro- 
'^^c  difeafe.  Ic  is  very  feldom  quickly  fa- 
^1,  except  where  fuch  an  afFedlion  fud- 
^^nly,  arifes  in  fevers.     To  this  Sauvages 

R  3  has 
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has  properly  given  a  different  app^Uatloii^ 
that  of  Meteori/musy  and  I  judge  it  may 
always  be  confidered  as  a  fymptomatic  a& 
fedlion,  entirely  diftindl  from  the  tympa- 
nites we  are  now  confidering, 

1 634.  The  tympanites  is  generally  a  fa- 
tal difeafe,  feldom  admitting  of  cure ;  but 
what  may  be  attempted  in  this  way^  I 
ihall  try  to  point  out,  after  I  fhall  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  proximate 
caufe,  which  alone  can  lay  the  foundation 
of  what  may  be  rationally  attempted  to- 
wards its  cure. 

1635.  To  alcertain  the  proxiipate  caufc 
of  tympanites,  i^  fame  what  dii$cult«  It 
has  been  fuppofed  in  many  cafes,  to  be 
merely  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  prei» 
lent  in  the  alxmentdiry  canal,  owing  to  thfe- 
extrication  and  detachment  of  a  greateir* 
quantity  of  air  than  ufual  from  the  alii>> 

mentary 


\ . 
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mentary  matters  t^ken  in.    Our  vegetable 

alim6at6,  I  believe^  always  undergo  fome 

degree  of  fermentation ;    and   in  confe* 

^uence,  a  quantity  of  air  is   extricated 

and  detached  from  them  in  the,  (lomach 

and  inteftines:   but  it  appears,    that  the 

mixture  of  the  animal  fluids  which  our 

silirtients    meet   with   in    the    alimentary 

canal,  prevents  the  fame  quantity  of  air 

from    being    detached    from    them    that 

^ould  have   been  in  their  fermentatiop 

^^ithout  fuch  mixture }  and  it  is  probabk 

^l^at  the  fame  mixture  contributes  alfo  to 

tKe  reabforption  of  the  air  that  had  beea  ^ 

"^^fore  in  fome  meafure  detached.     The 

^^trication,  therefore,  of  an  unufual  quan- 

^^y  of  air  from  the  aliments,   may,   in 

certain  xrircumftances,  be  fpch,  perhaps* 

^^   to  produce  a  tympanites  j  fo  that  thid 

^ifeafe  may  depend  upon  a  fault  of  the 

^igeftive  fluids,  whereby  they  are  unfit  to 

revent  the  too  copious  extrication  of  air, 

R  4  an4 
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and  unfit  alfo  to  occafionthat  reabforptLoi 
of  air  which  in  found  perfons  commormi] 
happens.     An  unufual  quantity  of  i^ir    ii 
the  alimentary  canal,  whether  owing     tc 
the  nature  of  the  aliments  taken  in,  or    tc 
the  fault  of  the  digeftive  fluid,  does  cer- 
tainly fometimes   take   place;    and  ma;^ 
poflibly  have,  and  in  fbme  meafure  cc*^ 
tainly  has,  a  fhare  in  producing  certai 
flatulent  diforders  of  the  alimentary  canal 
but  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  produce  the  tyflo^ 
panites,  which  often  occurs  when  no  pr^ 
vious  diforder  had  appeared  in  the  fyften^ 
Even  in  thofe  cafes  of  tympanites  whicM 
are  attended  at  their  beginning  with  fla. 
tulent  diforders  in  the  whole  of  the  all 
mentary  canal,  as  we  know  that  a  firr 
tone  of  the  inteftine^  both  moderates  tl 
extrication  of  air,  and  contributes  to  its  i 
abforption  or  ready  expulfion,  fo  the  flaf 
lent  fymptoms  which  happen  to  appear 
the  coming  on  of  a  tympanites,  are,  in 

opinf 
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«>pinion,  to  be  referred  to  a  lofs  of  tone  in 
^li^e  mufcular  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  fa- 
Trlxer  than  to  any  fault  in  the  digeftive 
fluids. 

1636.  Thefe,  and  other  confiderations, 
lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  chief  part 
of*  the  proximate  caufe  of  tympanites,  is 
^  lofs  of  tone  in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
^liCeftines.      But  further,  as  air  of  any 
-J^ijld  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
^^tieftines  fhould  even  by  its  own  elafti- 
^ity,  find  its  way  either  upwards  or  down- 
"^JVards,  and  fhould  alfo,  by  the  afliftance 
of   infpiration,    be  entirely  thrown  out 
of  the  body ;  fo,  when  neither  the  reab- 
^rption  nor  the  expulfion  takes  place,  and 
^he  air  is  accumulated  fo  as  to  produce 
tympanites,  it  is  probable  that  the  paflage 
ryf  the  air  along  the  courfe  of  the  inceC- 
tines  is  in  fome  places  of  thefe  interrupted/ 
TTiis  interruption,  however,  can  hardly 
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be  fupp^fed  to  proceed  from  any  oth^^^ 
caiife  than  fpafmodrc  conftridlions  in  cc 
tain  parts  of  the  canal ;  and  I  conclud 
therefore,  that  fuch  conftridUons   concxmx 
as  part  in  the  proximate  caufe  of  tympanx.^ 
tes.      Whether  thefe  fpafmodic  conftricr- 
tions  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  remot=:< 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  or  m%y  be  confidere^:i 
as  the  confequence    of  fome   degree  (^^ 
atony   firft  arifing,  I  cannot    with   ccr'- 
tainty,  and  do  not  find  it  neceilary  to  ds;« 
termine. 


1637.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to 
certain  the  proximate  caufe  of  tympanites, 
I  proceed  to  treat   of  its   curef    whicZt 
indeed  has  feldom  fucceeded,  and  almod 
never  but  in  a  recent  difeafe^     I  muft 
however,    endeavour  to    fay    what  majr 
be  reafonably  attempted ;  what  has,  <XMi*- 
'  monly  been    attempted;    and    what  a^-- 
1  tempts 


k 
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retnptB  have  fometimes  fucceede)!  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe. 


1 638.  It  mud:  be  a  firft  indication  to 

evacuate  the  air  accumulated  ia  the  intef- 

tirxes :  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  necefTarjr 

tlxat  thofe  conl^idlionsi  which  had  efpe* 

dally   occafioned  its    accumulation,  and 

continue  to  interrupt  ats  paflage  along 

tile  courfe  of  the  inteftines  £hould  be  re-» 

ttioTed.     As  thefe,  however,  can  hardly 

be   removed  but  by  exciting  the  periftal- 

^c    motion  in  the  adjoining  portions  of 

^l^e  inteftines,  purgatives  have  been  com- 

^only  employed ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame 

'^ncie  agreed,  that  the  more  gentle  laxa« 

ives  only  ought  to  be  employed,  as  the 

■^ore   draftic,  in  the    pverftretched  and 

•n£e  ftate  of  the  inteftines,  are  in  danget 

^  bringing  on  inflammation,     . 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  alfo,  that  glyfters 

have 
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have  been  frequently  employed ;  and  they 
are  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  faeces  col- 
ledled  are  generally  found  to  be  in  a  hard 
and  dry  ftate.  Not  only  upon  accouAt 
of  this  ftate  of  the  faeces,  but,  farther, 
when  glyfters  produce  a  confiderable  eva- 
cuation of  air,  and  thus  fhow  that  they 
have  fome  effedl  in  relaxing  the  fpafms  of 
the  inteftines,  they  ought  to  be  repeated 
very  frequently^ 

,1639.  ^^  order  to  take  off  the  conftric- 
tions   of  the   inteftines,    arid  with   fome 
view  alfo    to  ^  the  carminative   effecfls  of 
the     medicines,    various    antifpafmodics 
have  been  propofed,  and  commonly  em- 
ployed ;  but  their  effeds  are  feldom  con- 
fiderable,  and  it  is  allegeci  that  their  heat-, 
ing  and  inflammatory  powers  have  fome- 
timcs  been  hurtful.     It  is,  however,   al- 
ways proper  to  join  fome  of  the  milder 
kinds  with  both  the  purgatives  and  gly- 
fters 
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ers  that  are  employed  ^  ;  and  it  has  beea 
sry  properly  advifed  to  give  always  the 
:iief  of  antifpafmodics,  that  is,  an  opU 
te,  after  the  operation  of  purgatives  is 
nifhed. 

1 640.  ,  In  con^deration  of  tlie  over- 
:rctched,  tenfe,  and  dry  (late  of  the 
iteftines,  and  efpecially  of  the  fpafmodic 
c>iiftridlions  that  prevail,  fomentations 
^d  warm  bathing  have  been  propofed  as 


*  The  gntifpafmodics  that  are  to  be  joined  with  pur- 
'ivcs  ought  to  be  effential  oils,  efpecially  the  eflential 
^  of  umbelliferous  plants,  as  oil  of  anifeed,  oil  of  ca- 
^>  &c.  and  their  dofe  ought  to  be  moderate*  In  xn^ 
cafes,  they  may  bb  ufed  in  repeated  fmall  dofes  by 
^<i[ifelves  on  a  piece  of  fugar.  The  dpfe  of  the  ol.  ani- 
^  light  not  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  drops,  nor  of  the 
canii  five  drops;  larger  dofes  are  too  heating.  It 
^y  be  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  the  eifential  oils  of 
^  verticellated  plants,  as  mint,  marjoram,  thyme.  Sec. 
^  much  too  heating,  and  much  more  fo  thofe  of  the 
'^matics,  as  cloves^  cinnstmon,  &c. 
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a  remedy ;  and  are  faid  to  have  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage :'  J>ut  it  has  ^bcci 
remarked,  that  very  warm  baths  have  no 
been  found  fo  ufeful  as  tepid  baths  Ipn| 
continued. 

1641.  Upon  the  fuppofitioxij  that  thii 
difeafe  depends  efpecially  upon  an  aton] 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  tonic  temedie: 
feem  to  be  properly  indicated.  Accord- 
ingly chalybeates,  and  various  bitters 
have  been  employed:  and,  if  any  atonic  *: 
t^e  Peruvian  bark  might  probably  be  ufe 
ful. 

1 642.  But  as  na  tonic  remedy  is  mor< 
powerful  than  cold  applied  to  the  furfac( 
of  the  iDody,  and  cold  drink  thrown  int< 

tb 

*  The  author  here  furely  meant  tp  fay  tonic;  and  i 
tonic  feems  to  be  a  typographical  error ;  but  it  was'fi 
printed  in  /the  lafl  edition  publifhed  before  bis  deadu 
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the  ftomach ;  fo  fuch  a  remedy  has  been 
rliought  of  in  this  difeafe.  Cold  drink  hat 
been  conftantly  pi;ercribed,  and  cold  bath^ 
ing  has  been  employed  with  advantage ; 
a.nd  there  have  been  feveral  inftances  of 
tlxe  difeafe  being  fuddenly  and  entirely 
cured  by  ^he  repeated  application  of  fnow 
to  the  lower  belly« 

X  643.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  remark, 
tlrati  ^^  the  diet  of  tympanitic  perfons,  all 
^Tts  of  food  ready  to  become  flatulent  in 
the  ftomach  are  to  be  avoided:* and  it  is 
probable  that  the  foffil  acids  and  neutral 
*^lts,  as  antiyzmics,  may  be  ufeful*. 

1644.  In  obftinate  and  defperate  cafes 
^^  tympanites,  the  operation  of  the  para- 

centefis 

The  foffil  acids  are  undoubtedly  very  powejful  in 
^/^ifting  fermentation ;  and  if  the  air  in  the  inteftines  is 
Produced  by  fermentation,  they  are  confeq[ucntly  highly 
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centers  has  been  propofed :  but  it  is  ; 
ry  doubtful  remedy,  and  there  is  hs 
any  teftimony  of  its  having  been  pn 
ed  with  fuccefs.  It  mud  be  obvious, 
this  operation  is  a  remedy  fuited  efpe 
ly,  and  almoft  only  to  the  tympanites 
mlnalis  \  the  exigence  of  which,  fepar 
from  the  intefiinalis^  is  very  doubtfi: 
lead  not  eafily  afcertained.  Even  i 
exiftence  could  be  afcertained,  yet  it  i 
very  likely  to  be  cured  by  this  rem 
^id  how  far  the  operation  might  be 
1^  the  tympanites  intefiinalis^  is  not  ye 
termined  by  any  proper  experience. 


GH 
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5.  A  Preternatural  coUedion 
^^  of  ferous  or  watery  fluids,  is 
Q  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
lain  body;  and  although  the  difeaie 
>L.  IV.  S  thence 
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thence  arifing  be  diftingmflied  accordii 
to  the  different  parts  which  it  occupl 
yet  the  whole  of  fuch  colle£);(ens  coi 
under  the  general  appellations  of  Drc 
fies.  At  the  fame  time,  although  l 
particular  inflahce^  of  fuch  coUedlion  t 
to  be  diftinguilhed  from  eaeh  other 
cording  to  the  parts  they  occupy,  as  vi 
as  by  other  circumftances  attending  the 
yet  all  of  them  vfeem  to  depend '  uf 
JToD^^j  general  caufes,  very  much  in  co 
*  'mon  to  the  Vhole.  Before  proCeedi: 
therefore,  to  confider  the  fever al  Ipec 
it  may  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  afl: 
the  general  caufes  of  dropfy. 

1 646.-  'In  perfons  in  health,  a  ferous 
Watery  fluid  feems  to  be  conftantly  po 
ed.  out,  or  exhaled  in  vapour,  intotir^ 
cavity  and  interftice  of  the  human'  bb 
capable  of  receiving  it  5  and  the  farhe  flu 
.without  Hgmaining  long  or  beir^^aci 
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inulated  in  thefe  fpaces,  feems  con(lant« 
ly  to  be  foon  again  abforbed  from  thence 
by  vefToJiT  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  From 
this  view  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  it  will 
'  be  obvious,  that  if  the  quantity  poured 
Out  into  any  fpace  happens  to  be  greater 
than  the  a]bforbents  can  at  the  fame  time 
take  up,  an.  unufual  ^accumulation  of  fe- 
roiis  fluid  will  be  made  in  fuch  parts  ;  or 
though  the  quantity  poured  out  be  not 
inore  than  ufual,  yet  if  the  abforption  be 
ttny  wife  interrupted  or  diminifhed,  frcJhl" 
this  caufe  alfo  an  unufual  colle<flion  of 
fluids  may  be  pccafioned* 

Thuis,  in  general,  dropfy  may  be  im- 
touted  to  an  increafed  efFufion,  or  to  a 
diminifhed   abforption ;   and   I  therefore 

ri^toceed  to  inquire  into  the  feveral  caufcs 

"*>f  thefe. 


.'•  \ 
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:i647i  An  increafed  effufioii  may  hap- 

S  2  pen, 
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pen,  either  from  a  prctematurat  increai 
af  the .  ordinary  exhalation,  or  from  tl 
rupture  of  veflels  carrying,  or  of  Xacs  cor 
taining,  ferous  or  watery  fluids. 

1648,  The  ordinary  exhalation  may  I 

V 

increafed  by  various  qjiufes, .  and  partici 
l^ly  by  an  interruption  given  to  the  fn 
return  of  the  venous  blood  from'  the  e^ 
treme  veflels  of  the  body  to  the  rig! 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  This  interruptic 
leems  to  operate  by  refifl:ing  the  fr< 
paflage  of  the  blood  from  the  arteru 
into  the  veins,  thereby  increafing  tl: 
force  W  the  arterial  fluids  in  the  exhj 
halants,  and  confcquently  the  quantity  ( 
fluid  wbich  they  pour  out. 

1649.  The  interruption  of  the  free  re 
turn  of  the  venous  blood:  from  the  e^ 
treme  veflels,  may  be  owing  to  cert^i 
circumftances  afibdling  the,  courfe  of  tli 

2  vettdn 
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-%rexiotia  blood ;   very  frequently  to  oertaiu 
conditions  in  the  right   ventricle  of  the 
itfelf,  preventing  it  from  receiving 
ufual    quantity   of  blood   from   the 
cava ;  or  to  obftrudlions  in  the  veC- 
fels  of  the  lungs  preventing  the  entire  e- 
vacTiation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  here- 
tyy  hindering  its  receiving  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  the  cava.     Thus,  a  po- 
lypus in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
^x\A  the  oflification  of  its  valves,  as  well 
as  all  conliderable  and  permanent  obftruc- 
tions  of  thelungs,  have  been  found  to  be 

« 

caxifes  of  dropfy. 


1650.  It  may  ferve  as  an  illuflration  of 
t^e  operation  of  thefe  general  caufes,  to 
remark,  that  the  return  ^  of  the  venous 
^lood  is  in  fome  meafure  refilled  when 
*^e  pofture  of  the  body  is  fuch  as  gives 
occafion  to  the  gravity  of  the  blood  to 
PPpofe  the   motion    of  it  in  the   veins, 

§  3  '       ,     which 
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which  takes  efFedl  when  the  force  of  tB 
circulation  is  weak;  and  from  whence 
is  that  ai>  upright   pofture  of  the  bod 
produces    or    increafes    ferous    fwellinj 

in  the  lower  extremities. 

,  1 65 1.  Not  only  thofe  caufes  interrup 
ing  the  motion  of  the  venous  blood  mo 
generally,  but,  farther,  the  interruptic 
of  it  in  particular  veins,  may  likewi 
have  the  effe<3;  of  increafing  exhalatio 
and  producing  dlropfy.  The  moft  remar 
able  inftance  of  this  is,  when  confiderat 
obftrudlions  of  the  liver  prevent  the  bla< 
from  flowing  freely  into  it  from'  the  vei 
portarum  and  its  numerous  branche 
and  hence  thefe  obftructions  are  a  ft 
queht  caufe  of  dropfy.^ 

1652.  Schirrofities  of  the  fpleen  %i 
Other  vifcera,  as  well  aa  the  fchirrofity  ^ 
the  liver,  have  been  confidcred  as  c^ni 
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of    dropfy;    but  the   manner  in   which 
t^liey    can  produce   the  difeafe,  I  do  not 
perceive,  except  it  may  be  where   they 
Happen. to  be  n^ar  fome  confiderable  vein, 
by  the   compreflion  of  which  they  may 
occafion '  fome  degree  of  afcites ;   or,  by 
comprefEng  the  vena  cava  may  produce 
an'  anafarca  of  the  lower  extremities.     It 
is   indeed    true,   that  fchirrpfities  of  the 
ipleen  and  other  vifcera,   have  been  fre- 
quently  difcovered  in  the  bodies  of  hy- 
dropic .perfpns  ;  but  I  bejieve  that  they 
have  been    feldom   found,   unlefs   when 
Ichirrofities  of  the  liver  were  alfo  prefent ; 
aihd  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  for-r 
*ner  have  been  jthe  ejffedls  of  the  latter, 
rather  than  the  caufe  of  the  dropfy ;  or 
that,  if  fchirrofities  of  the  other  vifccr?, 
have  appeared  in  hydropic  bodies  whep 
that  of  the  liver  was   not  prefent,  they 
*^uft  have  been  the  effedls  of  fome  of  tho(e 
*ftUfes  of  dropfy  to  be  hereafter  mentidn- 

S  4  _ed 
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ed ;  and  confequently  to  be  the  accidentc 
attendants,  rather  than  the  canfes,  of  fuc! 
dropfies. 

1653.  Even  in  fmaller  portions  of  tt 
Tenous  fyftem,  the  interruptioft  of  tl 
motion  of  the  blood  in  particular  yeir 
has  bad  the  fame  effedl.  Thus  a  poly 
pus  formed  in  the  cavity  of  a  vein,  or  tt 
mors  formed  in  its  coats,  preventing  tt 
free  paffage  of  the  blood  through  it,  hav 
had  the  effedl  of  producing  dropfy  i 
parts  towards  the  extremity  of  fuc 
veins. 

1654.  But  the  caufe  moft  frequent! 
interrupting  the  motfon  of  the  bloc 
through  the  veins  is,  the  compreffion  c 
tumours  exifting  near  to  them ;  fuch  as  i 
tieurifms  in  the  arteries,  abfceffes,  an 
fchirrhous  or  fteatematous  tumours  in  ti 
adjoining  parts.  " 
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To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  com- 
^eflion  of  the  defcending  cava  by  the 
iilk  of  the  uterus  in-  pregnant  women, 
id.  the  compreflion  of  the  fame  by  the 
alk '  of  water  in  the  afcites ;  both  of 
hich  compreffions  frequently  produce 
t*ous   fwellings  in    the  lower  extremi- 

^8. 


1 655.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  a  genc- 
^1  preternatural  plethora  of  the  venous 
[^^ftem  may  have  the  etfedl  of  increafing 
exhalation;  a,nd  that  this  plethora  may 
happen  from  the  fuppreffion  of  fluxes,  or 
evacuations  of  blood,  which  had  for  fomc 
time  taken  place  in  the  body,  fuch  as  the 
menftrual  and  hasmorrhoidal  fluxes.  A 
dropfy,  however,  from  fuch  a  caufe,  has 
been  at  leaft  a  rare  occurrence;  and 
"when  it  feems  to  have  happened,  I  fhould 
(uppofe  it  owing  to  the  fame  caufes  as  the 

fuppreffion 
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fuppreffion    itfelf,    rather    than    to    thp 
plethora  produced  by  it. 

1656.  One  of  the  moft  frequent  caufes 
of  an  increafed  exhalation,  I  apprehend 
to  Ibe  the  laxity  of  the  exhalant  veflels* 
That  fuch  a  caufe  may  operate,  appears 
probable  from  this,  that  paralytic  limbs, 
in  which  fuch  a  laxity  is  to  be  fufpedled, 
are  frequently  affe(5led  with  ferous,  or,  as 
they  are  called  cedematous  fwcllings* 

'  But  a  much  more  remarkable  and  fre* 
quent  example  of  its  operation  occurs  in 
Ae  cafe  of  a  general  debility  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  which  is  fo  oftfen  attended  *rith  drop- 
ly.  That  a  general  debility  does  induce 
dropfy,  appears  fufficiently  from  its  beii^ 
fo  commonly  the  confequence  of  power- 
fully debilitating  caufes ;  fuch  as  fevers, 
fithtfr  of  the  continued  or  intermittent 
kind,  which  have  latlcd  long;  long-con- 
2  '   tinned 


s 
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tiniied  and  fbinewhat  excelfive  evacuation^ 
of  any  kind ;  and,  in  fhort,  almoft  all 
difeafes  that  have  been  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  have  at  the  fame  time  induced 

J' 

the  other  fymptome  of  a  general  debility. 

.  Among  other  caufes  inducing  a  general 
debility  of  the  fyftem,  and  thereby  drop- 
fy,  there  is  one  tp  be  mentioned  as  fre- 
quently occurring^  and  that  is  interppe- 
rance  in  the  ufe  of  intoxicating  liquor^ ; 
from  whence  it  is  thaf  drunkards  of  al} 
]kdnd$>  and  efp€cially   dran^- drinkers^  arc 

ip  afFe(5led  with  this  difeafe.  ^ 

•  •  ......  ^ 

-    .  .  f- 

,  1 

1657.  That  a  general  debility  may  pror 
^uce  a  laxity  .of  the  exhalants,  will  be  rea- 
dily allowed;  and  that  by  this  efpecially 
it  occafions  dropfy,  I  judge  from  thence, 
that  while  mod  of  the  caufes  already  men* 
tioned  are  fuitejd  to  produce  dropfie$  of 
particulaf  parts  only,  the  ftate  of^  general 

debility 
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thence  arifing  be  diftinguiflied  accordiQ] 
to  the  different  parts  which  it  occupiee 
yet  the  whole  of  fuch  coUedttens  com 
under  the  general  appellations  of  Drog 
lies.  At  the  fame  time,  although  th 
p;^rticular  inflahces  of  inch  colledlion  ai 
to  be  diftinguilhed  from  each  other  a^ 
cording  to  the  parts  they  occupy,  as  we 
as  by  other  circumftances  attending  thcnn 
yet  all  of  them  xfeem  to  depend  upoi 
jTome  general  caufes,  very  much  in  coir 
'  'mon  to  the  Vhole.  Before  proceedin| 
therefore,  to  confider  the  feveral  fpecie 
it  may  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  affig 
the  general  caufes  of  dropfy. 

■ 

1 646.-  'In  perfbns  in  health,  a  ferous  c 
watery  fluid  feems  to  be  conftantly  pout 
ed.out,  or  exhaled  in  vapour,  into  ever 
cAvity  and  interftice  of  the  human  bod; 
capable  of  receiving  it  5  and  the  fariie  fluic 
without  Kmaining  long  or  being  acct 

mulate 
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ixxxilated  in  thefe  fpaces^  feems  c  onftant- 

ly  to  be  foon  again  abforbed  from  thence 

by  vjeffoteT  adapted  to  the  purpofe.     From. 

tlxia  view  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  it  will 

be  obvious,  that  if  the  quantity  poured 

0\3.t  into  any  fpace  happens  to  be  greater 

tlian  the  abforbents  can  at  the  fame  time 

take  up,  an.  unufual  ^accumulation  of  fe- 

roxos  fluid  will  be  made  in  fuch  parts  ;  or 

though  the  quantity  poured  out  be  not 

naore  thah  ufual,  yet  if  the  abforption  be 

htky  wife  interrupted  or  diminillied,  frcSH*^ 

this  caufe  alfo  an  unufual  collection  of 

jftuids  may  be  pccafioned* 


Thuis,  in  general^  drop{y  may  be  im- 
t^uted   to  an  increafed  effufion,   or  to  a 
diminifhed   abforption ;   and   I   therefore 
'  iptoceed  to  inquire  into  the  feveral  caiifcs 
:-«>f  thefe. 


.'"  •■■      :\:... 


i'  ^ 


.ti647i  An  increafed  effufion  may  hap- 


•      -.T,     ,   . 


V.-» 
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pen, 
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pen,  either  from  a  pretcrnaturat  incre 
of  the .  ordinary  exhalation,  or  from  i 
rupture  of  vefTels  carrying,  or  of ^facs  cc 
taining,  ferous  or  watery  fluids. 

i648*  The  ordinary  exhalation  may 
increafed  by  various  c^aufes, .  and  partii 
larly  by  an  interruption  given  to  the  f 
return  of  the  venous  blood  from'  the 
treme  veflels  of  the  body  to  the  ri^ 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  This  interrupt 
leems  to  operate  by  refifting  the  f 
palTage  of  the  blood  from  the  artei 
into  the  veins,  thereby  increafing 
force  W  the  arterial  fluids  in  the  exl 
halants,  and  confequently  the  quantity 
fluid  which  they  pour  out. 


1649.  '^^^  interruption  of  the  free 
turn  of  the  venous  blood:  from  the 
trerae  veflels,  may  be  owing  to  cert 
circumftances  affbdling  the  courfe  of' 


Tei» 
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-vrenoHa  blood ;  very  frequently  to  oertain: 
cronditions  in  the  right   ventricle  of  the 
itielf,  preventing  it  from  receiving 
ufual    quantity   of  blood  from   the 
cava ;  or  to  obftru6lions  in  the  veC- 
fels  of  the  lungs  preventing  the  entire  e- 
v^cuation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  here- 
.    \yy  hindering  its  receiving  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  the  cava.     Thus,  a  po- 
lypus in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
ftiHd  the  oflification  of  its  valves,  as  well 
as  all  conGderable  and  permanent  obftruc- 
tions  of  the^ungs,  have  been  found  to  be 
canfes  of  dropfy. 

*  1650.  It  may  ferve  as  an  illullration  of 
the  operation  of  thefe  general  caufes,  to 
remark,  that  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  is  in  fomc  meafure  refilled  when 
the  pofture  of  the  body  is  fuch  as  gives 
occafion  to  the  gravity  of  the  blood  to 
pppofe  the  motion    of  it  in  the  veins, 

§  3  *       .     which 


\  ^ 
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which  takes  efFedl,  when  the  force  of  the 
circulation  is  weak ;  and  from  whence  it 
is  that  ai>  upright  pofture  of  the  bodt 
produces    or    increafes    ferous    fwelling- 

in  the  lower  extremities. 

>  ■ 
,  1 65 1.  Not  only  thofe  caufes  interrupt 
ing  the  motion  of  the  venous  blood  mor 
generally,  but,  farther,  the  interruptio 
of  it  in  particular  veins,  may  likewiC 
have  the  effe<3;  of  increafing  exha[latior 
and  producing  dlropfy.  The  moft  remark 
able  inftance  of  this  is,  when  confiderabi 
obftrudlions  of  the  liver  prevent  the  blooi 
from  flowing  freely  into  it  from'  the  ven 
portarum  and  its  numerous  branches 
and  hence  thefe  obftructions  are  a  itt 
queht  caufe  of  dropfy.^ 

•  > 

s  • 

1652.  Schirrofities   of  the   fpleen  aM 
other  vifcera,  as  well  aa  the  fchirrofity  ^ 

the  liver,  have  been  confidcred  as  caufe 

\  •••  ...     ...  — 
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of    dropfy;    but  the   manner   in   which 
tLlicj    can   produce   the  difeafe,  I  do  not 
j>erceive,  except   it  may  be  where   they 
hnto  be  n^ar  fome  confiderable  vein, 
the   compreflion  of  which  they  may 
occafion  fbme  degree  of  afcites ;   or,  by 
comprefEng  the   vena  cava  may  produce 
arjL"  anafarca  of  the  lower  extremities.     It 
is    indeed    true,   that  fchirrpfities  of  the 
ipleen  and  other  vifcera,   have  been  fre- 
quently difcovered  in  the  bodies  of  hy- 
dropic .perfpns  ;   but  I  bejieve  that  they 
Have   been    ftldom   found,    unlefs   when 
fchirrofities  of  the  liver  were  alfo  prefent ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  for- 
Jixer  have   been  jthe  ejffedls  of  the  latter, 
rather  than  the  caufe  of  the  dropfy ;  or 
that,  if  fchirrofities  of  the  other  vifccr?, 
have  appeared  in  hydropic  bodies  whep 
that  of  the  liver  was   not  prefent,  they 
muft  have  been  the  effedls  of  fome  of  tho(e 
fti^fes  of  dropfy  to  be  hereafter  mention- 

S  4  _ed 
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cd ;  and  confequently  to  be  the  accidentamJI 
attendants,  rather  than  the  ca^fes,  of  fuc! 
dropiies. 


1653.  Even  in  fmaller  portions  of  ti 
Tenous  fyftem,    the  interruption    of  tloM.m 
motion  of  the   blood  in  particular  yeirw^ 
has  had  the  fame  effedl.     Thus  a  poly- 
pus formed  in  the  cavity  of  a  vein,  or  tu- 
mors formed  in  its  coats,  preventing  the 
free  paffage  of  the  blood  through  it,  have 
had  the   effedl   of  producing   dropfy   in 
parts     towards    the    extremity    of    fuch 
veins.  ^ 

1654.  But  the  caufe  moft  frequently 
interrupting  the  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins  is,  the  compreffion  of 
tumours  exifting  near  to  them ;  fuch  as  a- 
neurifms  in  the  arteries,  abfceffes,  and 
fchirrhous  or  fteatematous  tumours  in  the 
adjoining  parts.  • 

T9 
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To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  com- 
preffion  of  the  defcending  cava  by  the 
bulk  of  the  uterus  in-  pregnant  women, 
arxd  the  compreflion  of  the  fame  by  the 
^vilk '  of  water  in  the  afcites ;  both  of 
"W^liich    compreffioUs   frequently   produce , 

ferous  fwellings  in    the   lower  extremi- 

Ues. 

1655.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  a  gene- 
ral preternatural  plethora  of  the  venous 
fyftem  may  have  the  etfedl  of  increafing 
exhalation;  a,nd  that  this  plethora  may 
happen  from  the  fuppreflion  of  fluxes,  or 
evacuations  of  blood,  which  had  for  fomc 
time  taken  place  in  the  body,  fuch  as  the 
menftrual  and  haemorrhoidal  fluxes.  A 
dropfy,  however,  from^  fuch  a  caufe,  has 
been  at  leaft  a  rare  occurrence;  and 
when  it  feems  to  have  happened,  I  fhould 
fuppofe  it  owing  to  the  fame  caufes  as  the 

fuppreflion 
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»  *  ^  - 

fuppreffion    itfelf,    rather    than    to    thjsr 
plethora  produced  by  it. 


1656.  One  of  the  moft  frequent  caufe 
of  an  increafed  exhalation,  I  apprehenckii 
to  Ibc  the  laxity  of  the  exhalant  vefTel 
That  fuch  a  caufe  may  operate,  appear 
probable  from  this,  that  paralytic  limbs— 
in  which  fuch  a  laxity  is  to  be  fufpedled^ 
are  frequently  affeded  with  ferous,  or,  a^ 
they  are  called  pedematous  fwcllings* 

'  But  a  much  more  remarkable  and  fre* 
quent  example  of  its  operation  occurs  im 
*he  cafe  of  a  general  debility  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  which  is  fo  oftfen  attended  with  drop- 
ly.  That  a  general  debility  does  induce 
dropfy,  appears  fufficiently  from  its  beinj; 
fo  commonly  the  confequence  of  power- 
fully debilitating  caufes ;  fuch  a*  fevers, 
fithtfr  of  the  continued  or  intermittent 
kind,  which  have  latled  long;  long-con- 
2  '  tinned 
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tiniied  and  fbinewhat  exceflive  evacuation! 
ojp  any  kind ;  and,  in  fhort,  almoft  all 
dxieafes  that  have  been  of  long  continu- 
Lce,  and  have  at  the  fame  time  induced 
X  other  fymptome  of  a  general  debility. 


-Among  other  caufes  inducing  a  general 

cl^^T)ility  of  the  fyftem,  and  thereby  drop- 

iyr^  there  is  one  to  be  mentioned  as  fre- 

<lTaently  occurring^  and  that  is  inteinpe- 

Tstuce  iu  the  ufe  of  intoxicating  liquor^ ; 

from  whence  it  is  that  drunkards  of  all 

fcindsi  and  efpecially   dran^- drinkers,  arc 
Ip  afieiSled  with  this  difeafe. 

1657.  That  a  general  debility  may  pror 
4uce  a  laxity. of  the  exhalants,  will  be  rea- 
dily allowed;  and  that  by  this  efpecially 
it  occafions  dropfy,  1  judge  from  thence, 
that  while  moft  of  the  caufes  already  men* 
tioned  are  fuited  to  produce  dropfies  of 
particulaf  parts  only,  the  ftate  of  gene^-al 

debility 
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debility  gives  rife  to  an  increafed  exhala.- 
tion  into  every  cavity  and  interftice  .of  th. 
,  body,  and  therefore  brings  on  a  generj 
difeafe,  '  Thus,  we  have  feen  effuiions 
a  ferous  fluid  made,  at  the  fame  tim< 
into  the  cavity  of  the. cranium,  into  ths 
of  the  thorax  and  of  the  abdomen,  an( 
likewife  into  the  cellular  texture  almo 
over  the  whole  of  the  body*      In  fuc 

■ 

cafes,  the  operation  of  a  general  caufe  di 
covered  itfelf,  by  thefe  feveral  dropfies  in 
creafing  in  one  part  as  they  dimifiifhed  i 
another,  and  this  alternately  in  the  di^ 
ferent  parts.    This  comlSi^ation,  therefor 
of  the  different  fpecies  of  dropfy^  or  r 
ther,  as  it  may  be  termed,  this  univerfi 
^ropfy,  muft,  I  think,  be  referred  to 
general   caufe  J*   and    in    moft   inflance 
hardly  any  other  can  be  thought  of,  b 
a  general  laxity  of  the  exhalantis.     It 
this,   therefore, .  that   I   call  the  hydro^ 
diathefis(   which  frequently  operates 

^     ,  itfe 
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ijt£kl£i  and  frequently,  in  fome  meafure^ 
concurring  wit^  other  caufes,  is  efpecial- 
that  which  gives  them  their  full  ef« 


This  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  in  its  firft  ap- 
j^earance,  feems  to  be  what  has  been  cong- 
as a  particular  difeafe  under  the 
ame  of  Cachexy;  but  in  every  inftancc 
it  that  has   occurred   to  me,   I  have 
ays  confidered,  and  have  always  found, 
to  be  the  beginning  of  general  drop- 


1658.  The  feveral  caufes  of  dropfy  al- 

idy  mentioned  may  produce  the  difeafe, 

Lo'ugh  there  be  no  preternatural  abun- 

ice  of  ferous  or  watery  fluid  in  the 

t>lood-veflels  ;  but  it  is  now  to  be  remark- 

that  a  preternatural  abundance  of  that 

tind  may  often  give  occafion  to  the  dif- 

^*^,  and  more  efpecially  when  fuch  abun* 
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dance  concurs  with  the  caufes  aboTO  en^ 
meratedi 


One  cauffe  of  l!uch  preternatural 
dance  may  be  an  unufual  quantity  of 
ter  taken  into  the  body.  Thus  an  unu 
al  quantity  of  Water  taken  id  by  dri 
ing,  has  fometimes  occafioned  a  drop 
L^rge  quantities  of,  water,  it  is  true, 
tipdn.many  oecafions  taken  in ;  and  bei 
as  readily  thrown  out  again  by  ftooly 
rine,  or  perfpirattori,  have  not  produc^^ 
any  difeafe.  But  it  ii  lilfo  certain,  tha^^ 
upon  fome  occafions,  an  unufual  quanti* 
ty  of  watery  liquors  taken  iii  has  rilxl  off 
by  the  feveral  internal  exhalaats,  ajod  pro- 
duced a  dropfy.  This  feems  to  have  Jbiap- 
pened,  either  from  the  e^cretpriee  not  ht^- 
ing  fitted  to  throw  out  the  fluid  fo  faft 
as  it  had  been  taken  in,  or  from  the  ^^sc- 
cretories  having  been  obftrufSled  by  acct- 
dentally  concurring  caufcs;    Accordingly 

■         ii 
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it  is  faid,  that  the  fudden  taking  in  of  a 
•  large   quantity  of  very  cold  water,   has 

produced  dropfy,  probably  from  the 
e  cold  jproducing  a  conftridUon  of  the  e:^- 

isretories. 

/ 

The  proportion  of  watery  fluid  in  the 
blood  may  be  increafed,  not  only  by  the 

-  taking .  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  by 
driilking,  as  nbw  mentioned,  but  it  is 
.pofiible  that  it  may  be  inereafed  alfo  by 
water  taken  in  from  the  atmofphere  by    * 

.  die  fkin  in  an  abforbing  or  imbibing  ftate. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ikin  may  be,  at 
leaft,  occaiionally  in  fuch  ailate;  audit 

'  is  probable,  that  in  many  cafes  of  begln- 

»     '  .'     ' 

ning  dr6pfy,  when  the  circulation  of  the 

blood  on  the  furface  of  the  body  is  very 

'languid,   that  the  ikin  may  be  changed 

from  a  perfpiring  to  ail   imbibing  ftatcL ; 

ktid  thus,-  at  leaft,  the  difeafe  may  be  ve- 

:  'ry  much  inereafed, 

1659,  A 
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:  1659.  A  fecond  caule  of  a  preternati 
abundance  of  watery  fluids  in  the  bk 
▼eflels,  may  be,  an  interruption  of  the 
dinary  watery  excretions ;  and  accord] 
ly  it  is  alleged,  that  petfons  much  ex] 
cd  to  a  cold  and  moift  air  are  liabh 
dropfy.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  an  interr 
lion,  or  confiderable  diminution,  of 
urinary  fecretioii,  has  pifoduced  the  < 
cafe':  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  cafe 
an  ifchuria  renalisy  the  ferofity  rctai: 
in  the  blbod-veffels  has  been  poured  i 
into  fdme  iuternal  cavities,  and  has  oc 
fioned  dropfy* 

1 66,0.  A  third  caufe,  of  an  over-p 
portion  of  ferous  fluid  in  the  blood  res 
to  run  off  by  the  exhalants,  has  been 
ry  large  evacuations  of  blood,  either  fjp» 
taneous  or  artificial.  Thefe  evacuatid 
by  abfiradling  a  large  proportion  of  } 
globules  and  gluten,  which  are  the  pr 
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cipal  means  of  retaining,  ferum  in  the  red 
ve£els,  allow  the  ferum  to  run  o£F  more 
jreadily  by  the  exhalants ;  and  hence  drop- 
fiefi  have  been  frequently  the  confequence 
fuch  evacuations. 


It  is  poffible  alfo,  that  large  and  long* 
<^ontinued  iiFues,  by  abftradling  a  large 
proportion  of  gluten,  may  have  the  fame 


JVn  over  proportion  of  the  ferous  parts 

the  blood  may  riot  only  be  owing  to  the 

lidtion  juft  now  riientioned,   but  may, 

pprehend,  be  likewife  owing  to  a  fault 

the  digefting  and  ailimilating  powers  in 

5  flomach  and  other  organs  ;   whereby 

jy  do  not  prepare  and  convert  the  alt- 

nts  taken  in^  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 

^*^cxiuce  from  them  the  due  proportion   of 

globules  and  gluten;  but  ftiU  conti- 

ing  to  fupply  the  watery  parts,   occa* 

YoL.IV.  T         '      •  fion 
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fion  thefe  to  be  in  aa  over-proportio^ : 
and  confequently  ready  to  run  off  in  t^ 
large  quantity  by  the  exhalants.  It  is  -: 
this  manner  that  we  explain  the  dropCI 
fo  often  attending  chlorofis :  which  a 
pears  always  at  firft  by  a  pale  colour  ^ 
the  whole  body,  ftiowing  a  manifcft  d— 
ficiency  of  red  blood;  which  in  that  dS 
cafe  can  only  be  attributed  to  an  imperfer 
digeftion  and  afficnilation. 

Whether  a  like  imperfedion  takes  plac 
in  what  has  been  called  a  Cachexy  ^  I  da  J 
not  determine.  This  difeafe  indeed  h^ 
been  commonly  and  very  evidently  owiw 
to  the  general  caufes  of  debility  abou 
mentioned :  and  it  being  probable  tha 
the  general  debility  may  affedl  the  organ 
of  digeftion  and  affimilation ;  fo  the  im 
perfeifl  ftate  of-  thefe  fun<5lions,  occafion 
ing  a  deficiency  of  red  globules  and  glu 

ten 


4 
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ten,  may  often  occur  with  the   laxity  of 
xiit  exhalants  in  producing  dropfy. 

1 66 1.  Thefe  afe  the  feveral  caUfes  of 
increafed  exhalation,  which  I  have  men-^ 
tioned  as  the  chief  caufe  of  the  eflufion 
producing  dropfy;  but  I  have  likewife 
obfcrved  in  1647,  that  with  the  fame 
cflFe^,  an  effufion  may  alfo  be  made  by 
the     rupture    of  veflels   carrying   watery 

In  this  Way,  a  tuptute  of  the  thoracic 
Q^vxClj  has  giveii  o'ccafion  to  an  effufion  of 
cl^yle  and  lymph  into  the  cavity  of  the; 
tlxcrax ;  and-  a  rupture  of  the  ladleals  has 
^Ccafioned  a  like  effufion  into  the  cavity 
^'C^  the  abdomen  j  and  in  either  cafe,  a 
^fopfy  has  been  produced. 

V 

It  is  fufficiently  ptobable,   that  a  rup- 
ture of  lymphatics,    in   confcquence    of 
'  T  2        ;  drains, 


^» 
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ftrains,  or  the  violent  compreflion  of 
neighbouring  mufcles,  has  occafioned  an 
eflTufion  ;•  which  being  diffufed  in  the  cel- 
lular texture,  has  produced  dropfy. 

It  belongs  to  this  head  of  caufes,  to  re- 
mark, that  there  are  many  inftances  of  a 
rupture  or  erofio^  of  the  kidnieys,  uireters, 
and  bladder  of  urine  ;  whereby  the  urine 
has  been  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen,  and  produced  an  afcites.. 

1662.  Upon  this  fubjedl,  of  the  rup* 
ture  of  veffels  carrying,  or  of  veficles  con- 
taining, watery  fluids,  I  mud  obferve, 
that  the  difledlion  of  dead  bodies  has  of^ 

r     t 

ten  fhown  veficles  formed  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  many  of  the  internal  parts  5  and 
it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  rupture  of 
fuch  vefictes,  commonly  named  Hydatides^ 
together  with  their  continuing  to  pour  out 
a  watery  fluid,  has  been  frequently  the 

caufe 
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\ 

afe  of  dropfy,  I  cannot  deny  the  poC- 
ility  of  fuch  a  caufe,  but  fufpedl  the 
Ltter  mud  be  explained  in  a  different 
mnen 

There  have  been  frequently*  found,  in 

cioft  every  different  part  of  animal  bo* . 

* 

^5,  colleftions  of  fpherical  vefkles,  con- 
ning a  watery  fluid;  and  in  many 
Vks  of  fuppofed  dropfy,  particularly  in 
Dfe  called  the  preternatural  encyfted 
opfies,  the  fwelling  has  been  entirely 
^ing  to  a  coUedlion  of  fuch  bydatidea^ 
any  cbnjedlures  have  been  formed 
ith  regard  tcr  the  nature  and  produdlion 
f  thefe  veficles  ;  but  the  matter  at  laft 
iems  to  be  afcertained.  It  feems  to  be 
ertain,  that  each  of  thefe  veficles  has 
rithin  i^,  or  annexed  to  it,  a  living  ani- 
lal  of  the  worm  kind ;  which'  feems  to 
ave  the  power  of  forming  a  veficle  for 
le  purpofe  of  its  own  oeconomy,  and  of 

T  3  fining 
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ping  it'with  a  watery  fluid  drawn  fro 
the  neighbouring  parts :  and  this  aniir 
has  therefore  been  properly  named  1 
late  naturalifts,  the  T^nia  hydattgena.  T 
origin  and  oeconomy  of  this  animal, 
?ih  account  of  the  Teveral  parts  of  t 
human  body  which  it  ocicupies,  I  cann 
profecute  further  here  ;  but  it  was  pro£ 
for  me,  in  delivering  the  caufes  of  drop: 
to  fay  thus  much  of  hydatides  :  and 
muft  conclude  with  obierving,  I  am  w 
perfuaded,  that  moft  of  the  inftances 
preternatural  ^  encyfted  dropfics  whi 
have  appeared  in  many  different  parts 
the  human  body,  have  been  truly  coll( 
tions  of  #fuch  hydatides ;  but  bow  t 
fwellings  occafioned  by  thefe  arc  \  to 
diftinguiflied  from  other  fpecies  of  drc 
iy,  or  how  they  are  to  be  treated  in  jMri 
(ice,  I  cannot  at  prefent  determine, 

I  \ 

1663.  After  haying  mentioned    tfai 
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1  return  to  confider  the  other  general 
civile  of  dropfy,  which  I  have  faid  in 
I  €5-^6,  may  be.  An  interruption  or  dimi- 
^vitrion  of  the  abforption  that  fhould  take 
'^]p  the  exhaled  fluids  from  the  feveral 
ca^Vities  and  inter ftices  of  the  body;  the 
catxxXes  of  which  interruption,  however, 
^^e   laot  cafily  afcertained. 

X  664.  It  feems  probable,  that  abforp* 
^<>x>.  may  be  diminiihed,  and  even  ceafe 
^^ogether,  from  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  ab- 
"^>^l>cnt  extremities  of  the  lymphatics,  I 
carfc^ot  indeed  doubt  that  a  certain  degree 
^^  tone  or  a(5live  power  is  necelTary  in 
,ihe£c  abforbent  extremities  ;  and  it  ap* 
P^^x^  probable,  that  the  fame  general  de- 
"^*ity  which  produces  that  laxity  of  the 
^**Xalant  vcffels,  wherein  I  have  fuppofed 
^*^^  hydrc^c  diathefis  to  corifift,  will  at 
^*^^  fame  time  occafion  a  lofs  of  tone  m 
L     **^     abforbents ;    and    therefore    that  a 
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laxity  of  the  exhalants  will  generally 
accompanied  with  a  lofs  of  tone  in  i 
abforbents ;  and  that  this  will  have  a  £h 
in  .the  produ<5lion  of  dropfy.     Indeed 
is  probable  that   the  diminution   of  \ 
forption  has  a  confiderable  fhare  in  i 
matter;   as   dropfies  are,  often  cured 
medicines  which  feem  to  operate  by 
citing  the  aiflion  of  the  abforbents. 

i66s*  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  \ 
abforption  performed  by  the  extremit 
of  lymphatics  may  be  interrupted  by 
pbftrudlion  of  thefe  veflels,  or  at  lead 
the  conglobate  glands  thrpugh  wh 
thtefe  yeilels  pafs.  This,  however, 
very  doubtful  As  the  lymphatics  hj 
branches  frequently  communicating  w 
one  another,  it  is  not  probable  that  \ 
pbftrudlion  of  any  one,  or  even  fev€ 
pf  ihefe  can  iiaye  any  confiderable   efl 
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in  interrupting  the  abforptioa  of  their  ex- 
tremities, 

I 
I 

I 

And  for  the  fame  reafon,.  it  is  as  little 
probable  that  the  obftru(5lion  of  conglo- 
bate glands  can  have  fuch  an  efiedl:  at 
leaft    it    is   only    an    obftru<5lion   of  the 

glands  of  the  mefentery,  through  which 
fb  confiderable  a  portion  of  the  lymph 
palles,  that  can  poflibly  have  the  effedl 
of  interrupting  abforption. '  But  even 
this  we  £hould  not  readily  fuppoft,  there 
feeing  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  glands, 
even  in  a  confiderable  tumefied  ftate,  are 
Tidt  entirely  obflruded :  And  according- 
ly I  have  knov\rn  feveral  inftances  of  th« 
xnofi:  part  of  the  mefenteric  glands  being 
confiderably  tumefied,  without  either  in- 
terrupting the  tranfmiflipn  of  fluids  to 
the  blood-veflels,  or  occafioning  any  drop- 
fy. 

Aa 
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An  hydropic  fwelling,  indeed,  feei 
often  to  affedl  the  arm  from  a  tumor 
the  axillary  gland;  but  it  feems  to  i 
doubtful,  whether  the  tumor  of  the  ar 
may  not  be  owing  to  fome  compreffi< 
of  the  axillary  vein  rather  than  to  an  q 

■s 

ftrudtion  of  the  lymphatics, 

'  1 666.  A^  particular  interruption 
ibforption  may  be  fuppofed  to  take  pla 
in  the  brain.  As  no  lymphatic  veflJ 
have  yet  very  certainly  been  difcover 
in  that  organ,  •  it  may  be  thought  th 
the  abforption,  which  certainly  tak 
place  there,  is  performed  by  the  cxtren 
tics  of  veins,  or  by  vefTels  that  carry  t' 
fluid  diredly  into  the  veins ;  fo  that  ai 
impediment  to  the  free  motion  of  t 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  brain,  may  i 
terfupt  the  abforption  there,  and  occafii 
that  accumulation  of  ferous  fluid  whi< 
fo  frequently  Qccurs  from  a  congeftic 


\ ' 
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of  bloocj  in  thefe  veins.  *  But  I  give  all 
tKis  as  a  matter  of  conjecflure  only, 

1667.  Having  thus  explained  the 
gexieral  caufes  of  drapfy,  I  fhould  pro- 
ceedy  in  the  next  place,  to  mention  the 
federal  parts  of  the  body  in  Which 
ferous  colkiSlions  take  place,  and  fo  to 
ttxark^  the  diffejent  fpecies  of  dropfy: 
l>^t  I  do  not  think  it  n^cefTary  for  me 
^^^  enter  into  any  minute  detail  upon 
^l^3r  fubjedl.  ^  In  many  cafes  thefe  col- 
dons  are  not  to  be  afcertaincd  by 
.y  external  fymptoms,  ^nd  therefore 
nnot  be  the  objedls  of  prad^ice ;  and 
sny  of  them,  though  in  foipe  ineafurc 
discernible,  do  not  feem  to  be  curable 
^^  our  art.  I  the  more  efpecially  avoid 
entioning  very  particularly  the  feve- 
.1  fpecies,  becaufe  that  has  already  been 

iciently  done   by  Dr  D.  Monro  arid 

» 

^trhqr  writers,  in  every  body's  hands.     I 

muft 
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mufl:  confine  myfelf  here  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  fpecies  which  are 
the  moft  frequently  occurring  and  the 
mod  common  objeds  of  our  practice ; 
which  are,'  the  Anafarca,  Hydrotho- 
rax,  and  Afcites ;  and  each  of  thefe  I 
ihall  treat  of  in  fo  many  feparate  fe(5tions. 
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ANASARCA. 


i668»  The  Anafarca  is  a  fwelling  upoa 
the  furface  of  the  body,  at  firft  commonlj 
appearing  in  partofular  parts  only,  but 
at  length  frequently  appearing  over   the 

whole. 
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mufl:  confine  myfelf  terc  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  fpecies  which  are 
the  moft  frequently  occurring  and  the 
moft  common  objeds  of  our  pradtice ; 
which  are,  the  Anafarca,  Hydrptho- 
rax,  and  Afcites ;  and  each  of  thefe  I 
Ihall  treat  of  in  fo  many  feparate  fe(5tions. 
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i668.  The  Anafarca  is  a  fwelling  upoa 
the  furface  of  the  body,  at  firft  commonly 
appearing  in  partoeular  parts  only,  but 
at  length  frequently  appearing  over   the 
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mufl:  confine  myfelf  here  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  fpecies  which  are 
the  moft  frequently  occurring  and  the 
mod  common  objeds  of  our  practice  ; 
which  are,'  the  Anafarca,  Hydrotho- 
rax,  and  Afcites ;  and  each  of  thefe  I 
ihall  treat  of  in  fo  many  feparate  fe(5lions. 
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i668.  The  Anafarca  is  a  fwelling  upoa 
the  fprface  of  the  body,  at  firft  commonlj 
appearing  in  particular  parts  only,  but 
at  length  frequently  appearing  over   the 

whole. 
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whole.  So  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  an.  uni- 
form fwelling  over  the  whole  member,  ac 
firfl:  always  foft,  and  readily  receiving  the 
prefTure  of  the  finger,  which  forms  a  hol- 
low that  remains  for  fome  little  time  after 
the  preflure  is  removed,  but  at  length  rifes 
again  to  its  former  fulneft.'  This  fwel- 
ling generally  appears,  firft,  upon  the  low- 
er e-xtremities ;  and  there  too  only  in  the 
evening,  difappearing  again  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  is  ufually  more  confiderable  as 
the  perfon  has  been  mpre  in  an  ere6l  pdf- 
ture  during  the  day  5  but  there  are  many 
inftances  of  the  exercife  of  walking  pre- 
senting altogether  its  otherwife  ufiial  com- 
ing  on.  Although  this  fwelling  appears 
at  fir  ft  only  upon  the  feet  and  about  the 
ankles ;  yet  if^the  caufes  producing  it  con- 
tinue  to  a<Sl,  it  gradually  extends  upwards, 
occupying  the  legs,  thighs,  and  trunk  df 
the  body,  and  fometimes  even  the  head< 
Commonly  the  fwelling  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities 
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einitics  diminiflie^  during  the  night; 
ad  in'  the  morning,  the  IwcUing  of  the 
ace  is  mofl  confiderable,  which  again 
enerally  difappears  aimed  entirely  in  the 
ourfe  of  the  day. 

1669.  The  terms  of  Anafarca  and  heu^ 
^hlegmatia  have  been  commonly  conli- 
^ed  as  fynonymous ;  but  fome  authors 
ave  pro'pofed  to  confider  them  as  denot* 
y%  di(lin(5t  difeafes.  The  authors  who 
te  of  this  lad  opinion  /  employ  the  name 
^f  Anafarca  for  that  diieafe  which  begins 
H  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  from 
hence  gradually  extended  upwards  in  thfe 
Banner  I  have  juil  now  ^efcribed ;  while 
iiey  term  Leucophlegmatia^  that  in  which 
lie  fame  kind  of  fw^lling  appears  even 
It  fir  ft  very  generally  over  the  whole 
)ody.  They  feem  to  think  alfo,-  that  the 
wo  difeafes  proceed  from  different  caufes ; 

md  that,  while  the   anafarca  may  fixife 

»  • 
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from  the  feveral  caufes  in  1648,  1659,  ^ 
leucophlegmatia  proceeds  efpecially  from 
a  deficiency  of  red  blood,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned in  1660,  etfeq,  I  cannot^  however, 
find  any  pro[ier  foundation  for  this  dit 
tindlion.  For  although  in  dropfies  pro- 
ceeding from  the  caufes  mentioned  in 
1 660j  et  feqi  the  difeafe  appears  in  feme 
cafes  more  immediately  affedling  the  whole 
body ;  yet  that  does  not  eilablifli  at 
difference  from  the  common  cafe  of  ana?- 
larca:  for  the  difeafe^  in  all  its  circum- 
fiances^  comes  at  length  to  be  entirely  the 
iame ;  and  in  cafes  occafioned  by  a  defi« 
ciency  of  red  blood,  I  have  freqUjently 
obferved  it  to  come  on  exadly  in  the- 
matmer  of  anafarca,  as  above  defcribedL 

1670.  An  aiiafarca  is  evidently  a  pren 
tcmat\iral  colle<5lion  of  ferous  fluid  in  the 
cellular  texture  immediately  under  the 
fkin.    Sometimes  pervading  the  ikia  it« 

.     felfj 
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1^  it  oozes  out  through  the  pores  of  the 
tticle  ;  and  ibmetimes,  too  grofs  to  pafs 
^  thefe^  it  raifes  the  cuticle  in  blifters. 
^metimes  the  ikin,  not  allowing  the  wa« 
r  to  pervade  it,  is  compreHed  and  har« 
-ned,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  muc|i  dif- 
nded,  as  to  give  anafarcous  tumours  an 
lufual  firmnefs.  It  is  in  thefe  lad  cir«^ 
imftances  alfo  that  an.  ery thematic  in« 
unmation  is  ready  to  come  upon  anafar- 
us  fvrellings. 

1671.  An  anafarca  may  immediately  a« 
Te  from  any  of  the  feveral  caufes  of  drop- 
,  which  adl  more  generally  upon  the  fyf- 
m :  and  even  when  other  fpecies  of  drop« 
,  from  particular  circ^mftances,  appear 
ft ;  yet  whenever  thefe  proceed  from  a- 
*  caufes  more  generally  aflTeiSling  the 
lem,  an  anafarca  fooner  or  later  comes 
irays  to  be  joined  with  them. 

Vol.  IV.  U  1672.  The* 
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'  1672.  The  manner  in  which  this  di 
Gommohly  fir  ft  appears,  will  be  re 
explained  by  what  1  have  faid  in  1 
rcipe^ling  the  efFedls  of  the  pofture  o 
body.  Its  gradual  progrefs,  and  it 
fe<Sli»g,  after  fome  time,  not  only 
cellular  texture  under  the  fkin,  but 
bably  alfo  much  of  the  fame  textui 
the  internal  parts,  will  be  under: 
partly  from  the  communication  th 
readily  made  between  the  feveral  pai 
the  cellular  texture :  but  efpecially 
the  fame  general  caufes  of  the  difeafe 
ducing  their  efFedls  in  every  part  oi 
body.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  ^ 
of  anafarcous  fwcllings  is  more  re 
communicated  to  tHe  cavity  of  the 
rax,  and  to  the  lungs,  than  to  the  c 
pf  thq  abdomen^  or  to  the  vifcera  cor 
pd  in  it. 


•  " 
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^673.  An  anafarca  is  almoft  always  at- 
aded  n^ith  a  fcarcity  of  urine ;  and  the 
rine  voided,  is,  from  its  fcarcity,  always 
r  a  high  colour;  and,  from  the  fame 
lufe,  after  cooling,  ^  readily  lets  fall  a 
»pious  reddifli  fediment.  This  fcarcity 
urine  may  fometimes  be  oyring  to  an 
>flru(5lion  of  the  kidneys ;  but  probably 
generally  occafioned  by  the  watery  parts 

^he  blood  running  off  into  the  cellular 
5:ture,  and  being  thereby  prevented 
:>m  paffing  in  the  ufual  quantity  to  the 
d.neys. 

The  difeafe  is  alfo  generally  attended 
»^th  an  unufual  degree  of  thirft;  a  cir- 
Ltiiftance  I  would  attribute  to  a  like 
^llradion  of  fluid  from  the  tongue  and 
Uces,  which  are  extremely  fenfible  to 
''ery  diminution  of  the  fluid  in  thefe 
^rts. 

U  2  1674.  The 
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i674»  The    cure    of    anafarca   is    t 

be  ^attempted  upon  three  general  India 
tions. 

1.  The  removing  the  remote  caufes  < 
the  difeafe. 

\ 

2.  The  evacuation  of  the  ferous  flui 
already  collected  in  the^  cellular  tjcj 
ture. 

3.  The  reftoring  the  tone  of  the  fyften 
the  lofs  of  which  may  be  confidered  i 
many  cafes  as  tlie  proj^^i^te  caufe  of  tb 
difeafe* 


1 675.  The  remote  caufes  are  very  oftt 
fuch  as  had  not  only  been  applied9  bi 
had  alfo  been  removed*,  long  before,  tl 

difea 


^  Thefe  are  large  evacuations  of  different  kuub,^  1 

efpedn 


>; 


.r* 


J 
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difeafe  came  on.  Although,  therefore, 
their  edeAs  remain^  the  caufes  themfelves 
cannot  be  the  objedl  of  pradlice ;  but  if 
:he  caufes  ftill  continue  to  be  applied, 
^ch  as  intemperance^  indolence^  and 
bme  others,  they  muft  be  removed.  For 
:he  moft  part,  the  remote  caufes  are  cer- 
ain  difeafes,  previous  to  the  dropfy, 
^hith  ate  to  be  cured  by  the  remedies 
particularly  adapted  to  them^  and  cannot: 
be  treated  of  here.  The  curing  of  thefe, 
todeed,  may  be  often  difficult ;-  but  it 
"^^as  proper  to  lay  down  the  prefent  indi- 
cation^ in  order  to  {how,  that  when  thefe 
i'cmote  caufes  cannot  be  removed,  the  cure 
of  the  dropfy  muft  be  difficult,  or  perhaps 
Joapoffible.  In  tnany  cafes,  therefore,  the 
following  indications  will  be  to  little 
pnrpofe :  and  particularly,  that  often  the 

U  3  execution 

i^cially  hsemorrhagi^Sj  which  have  ceafed  before  the 
Iropfy  came  on. 
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c3;eGution  of  the  fecond  will  not  only  gir 
the  patient  a  great  deal  of  fruitlefs  trou 
ble,  but,  commonly  alfo  hurry  on  hi 
fate. 

1 676.  The  fecond  indicjation  for  evaca 
ating  the  colledled  ferum,  may  be  fome 
times  executed  with  advantage,  and  oJ 
ten,  at  leaft,  with  temporary  relief.  ] 
may  be  performed  in  two  ways.  Firf 
by  drawing .  off  the  water  diredlly  fror 
the  dropfical  part,  by  openings  made  in 

to  it  for  that  purpofe :  Or,  fecondly,  i); 
exciting  certain  ferous  excretions ;  in  con 
fequence  of  which,  an  abforption  may  b 
excited  in  the  dropfical  parts,  and  there 
by  the  ferum  abforbed  and  carried  inti 
the  blood-yeflels,  may  be  afterwards  direi^ 
ed  to  run  out,  or  may  fpontaneoufly  pal 
out,  by  one  or  otlier  of  the  common  ex 
cretions.      ' 

1677. 'I 
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0 

1677.    In   an  anafarca,    the   openings 

into  the  droplical  part  are  commonly   to 

be  made  in  fdme  part  of  the  l6wer  ex- 

ti^emities ;    and   will    be   mod    properly 

itiade  by  many  fmall  pundlures  reaching 

the  cellular  texture.     Formerly,   confider- 

at>le  incifions  were  employed  for  thi^  pur- 

pofe :   but   as  any  wound  made  in  drop- 

fical  parts,  which,  in  order  to  their  heal- 

^g,  muft.  necelTarily  inflame  and  fuppii- 

r^tic,  are  liaWe  *  to  become  gangrenous  ; 

^   it  is  found  to  be  piuch  fafer  to  make 

ttfc^  openings   by   fmall   puncSlures    only, 

^Ixich  may  heal  up  by  the  firft  intention. 

•A^t:    the  fame  time  even  with  refpedl   to 

^t^fe  pundlures,   it  is  proper  to  obfervCj 

^^t  they  fhould  be  made   at  fome  cjif- 

t^x^ce  from   one  another^    and  that   care 

U  4  fhould 

*^  Peculiarly  liable  in  this  difeafe  on  account  of  the 

* 

'i'^'^JCkiniflied    tone     and     copfequentlj     the^    ditniniflied 
fc^xigth  of  the  parts. 


L 


,  t 
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fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  them  in  t 
rood  depending  parts* 


167S.  The  water  of  anafarcou$  lim 
may  be  fometimes  drawn  off  by  pc 
iffue^y  m^de  by  cauftic  a  little  below  t 
knees:  for  as  the  great  fwelling  of  t 
lower  extremities  ig  chiefly  occa£on 
by  the  ferons  fluid  exhaled  intp  the  u 
pc^r  parts  conftantly '  falling  down  to  t 
lower :  fb  the  ifTues  now  mentioned,  ] 
evacuating  the  water  from  the  upper  par 
may  very*  much  relieve  the  whole  of  t 
difeafe.  Unlefs,  however,  the  iflues 
put  in  before  the  difeafe  is  far  advanc* 
and  before  the  parts  have  very  mu 
loft  their  tone,  the  places;  of  the  ifli 
are  ready  to  become  affedled  with  g; 
grene. 


Some  pradical    writers    have  .adi^ 
the  employment  of  fctons  for  the  ik 

% 

puff 


1.' 

■ "  Ki 
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])urpore  that  I  have  propoCed  ifTues ;   but 
I  apprehend,  that  fetons  .will   be    more  , 
liable   than    iifues    to   the   accident  ju(t 
Slow  mentioned. 

]  679.  For  the  purpofe  of  drawing  ovtt 

^rum    from  anafarcous    limbs,    blifters 

liave  been  applied  to  them,  and  fome* 

times  with  great  fuccefs ;    but  the  blifter- 

cd  parts  are  ready  to  have  a  g^igtene 

come  upon  them*    Blidering  is  therefore 

to  be  employed  with  great  caution ;  and 

perhaps  only  in  the   circumftances   that 

I  have  mentioned  above  to  be  fit  for  the 

employment  of  ifTues. 

1680.  Colcwort-leaves  applied  to  the 
fkin,  readily  occafion  a  watery  esrfudation 
from  its  furface;  and  applied  to  the 
feet  and  legs  affedted  with  anafarca,  have 
fbmetimes  drawn  off  the  water  very  co- 
pioufly,  and  with  great  advantage. 

Analagoua, 
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Analagous,  a&  I  judge,  to  tKis,  oiled 
filk-hofe  put  upon  the  feet  and  legs,  fo 
as  to  fhut  out  all  communication  with" 
the  external  air,  have  been  found 
fometimcs  to  draw  a  quantity  of  water 
from  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  are  faid 
in  this  way  to  have  relieved  anafarcous 
fwellings:  but  in  feveral  trials  made,  I 
have  never  found  either  the  application 
of  thefe  hofe,  or  that  of  the  colewort- 
leaves,  of  much  fervice  *♦ 


% 


N 


1681.  The  '2d  means  propofed  in  1676^ 
for  drawing  oflf  the  water  from  dropfical 
places,  may  be  the  employment  of  eme^ 
tics,  purgatives,  diuretics,  pr  fudorifics.  - 

1682.  As   fpontaneous    vomiting    hat» 

fometime^ 


*  How  does  this  laft  agree  with  the  firft  fentence  of 
this  article? 


1 
I 
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fometimes  excited  an  abforption  in 
hydropic  parts,  and  thereby  drawn  off 
the  waters  lodged  in  them,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  vomiting  excited  by 
art  may  have  the  fame  efFedl  j  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  often  pradlifed  with 
advantage.      The   pradlice,   however,   re- 

m 

quires  that  the  ftrong  antimonial  emetics 
be  employed,  and  that  they  be  repeated 
frequently  after  fhort  intervals. 

1683,  Patients  fubmit  more  readily  to 
the  ufe  of  purgatives,  than  to  that  of 
emetics  ;  and  indeed  they  commonly  bear 
the  former  more  eafily  than  the  latter. 
At  the  fame  time,  there  are  no  meansi 
we  can  employ  to  procure  a  copious 
evacuation  of  a  ferous  fluid  with 
greater  certainty  than  the  operation  of 
purgatives,  and  it  is  \\jpon  thefe  ac- 
counts that  purging  is  the  evacuation 
which    has^    been   moft   frequently,    and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  with  mod  fuccefs,  employed  in 
dropfy.  It  has  generally  been  found  ne-  • 
ceflary  to  employ  purgatives  of  the  more 
dradic  kind ;  which  are  commonly 
known  9  and  need  not  be  enumerated 
here  *>  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  more 

draflic 

♦  The  Draftic  purgatives  are  Jalaps  Colocj^nthi 
'Gamboge,  Scammony,  &g.  Their  draftic  quality  how- 
ever depends  very  much  on  the  dofe  in  which  they  are 
given,  fmall  dofes.  being  gently  laxative^  while  large 
ones  are  very  violent  in  their  operation.  They  ought 
feldom  to  be  given  alone^  but  in  conjunftioti  with  fomt 
aromatic,  which  greatly  increafes  their  a&ioti^  and  at 
the  fame  time  prevents  the  uneafinefs  of  griping^  with 
which  their  operation  is  frequently  attended :  moft  of 
thefe  draftics  being  refinous  fujjftances,  they  are  diflS- 
cultly  foluble  in  the  alimentary  canal^  or  if  reduced  to 
a  powder  they  are  liable  to  concrete ;  in  either  cafe, 
their  aflion  is  impeded.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveni- 
encies,  it  is  ufual  to  add  to  them  fome  fait,  which  both 
divides  the  refin  arid  prevents  its  concretion ;  and  cdn- 
fequently  increafes  its  aftion.  For  thefe  reafons,  we 
find  in  the  fhops  xxiany  formulae,  in  which  the  draftic 

refins 


•'•, 


,-'•> 
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^raflaic  ^  purgatives  '  are  the  mod  effec-^ 
^^al  for  exciting  abforption,  as  their 
^^oiLulus  is  moft  readily  communicated 

to 

^^Qns  are  mixed  with  either  falts  or  aromatics,  or  both; 

^^^>     the  Pulvis  Aloeticos,  Pulvis  e  Scammonio  comp'o-r 

^^^>  Pulvis  e  Scammonio  cum  Aloe,  Pulvis  e  fenna 

^Hipofitus,  and  Eleftuarium  e  Scammonio  of  the  Lon-* 

^Oix  pharmacopoeia ;  and  the  Pulvis  Jalappse  compofitus, 

^^vis  Scammonii  compofitus,  Pilulse  Aloeticae,  Pilulas 

"^-Voes  cum  colocjrnthide,  ^nd  Pilul??  Aloes  cum  myrrh, 

the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 


Any  of  the  foregoing  compofitions«  if  given  in  fuffi-f 
^i'ent  dofes,  are  very  aftive  and  briik  purges.  Many 
^^ore  might  be  contrived,  and  on  Come  occaiions  may  be 
^ecellary.  For  procuring  a  briik  difchsirge  of  fluids^ 
^n  addition  of  Calomel  is  remarl^bly  e$cacious  as  ii^ 
'mie  following  formula : 

R*  Scammon* 
Calomel. 
Crem*  Tart. 
Z^inzib  aa.  p,  as, 
M.  fi»  pulv. 
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perhaps  with  mod  fuccefs,  employed  la 
dropfy.  It  has  generally  been  found  ne-^* 
ceflary  to  employ  purgatives  of  the  more 
draftic  kind;  which  are  commonly 
known  9  and  need  not  be  enumerated 
here  *>  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the   more 

draftic 

♦  The  0raftic  purgatives  are  Jalaps  Colocynthi 
'Gamboge^  Scammony,  &g.  Their  draftic  quality  how- 
ever depends  very  much  on  the  ddfe  in  which  they  are 
giveUj  fmall  dofes.  being  gently  laxative^  while  large 
ones  are  Very  violent  in  their  operation.  They  ought 
feldom  to  be  given  alone^  but  in  conjunftioti  with  fomt 
aromatic,  which  greatly  increafes  their  a&ioti^  and  at 
the  fame  time  prevents  the  uneafinefe  of  griping^  with 
which  their  operation  is  frequently  attended :  moft  of 
thefe  draftics  being  refinous  fujjftances,  they  are  diflS- 
cultly  foluble  in  the  alimentary  canal^  or  if  reduced  to 
a  powder  they  are  liable  to  concrete  5  in  either  cafe, 
their  aftion  is  impeded.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveni- 
encies,  it  is  ufual  to  add  to  them  fome  fait,  which  both 
divides  the  refin  arid  prevents  its  concretion ;  and  cdn- 
fequently  increafes  its  aftion.  F6r  thefe  reafons,  we 
find  in  the  fhops  xxiany  formulae,  in  which  the  draftic 

refins 
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cix*aAic  ^  purgatives  '  are  the  mod  effec-^ 
2d  for  exciting  abforption,  as  their 
joiulus  is  moll  readily  communicated 

to 

• 

s  are  mixed  with  either  falts  or  aromatics,  or  both; 

the  Pulvis  Aloeticos,  Pulvis  e  Scammonio  comj^o-r 

^  Pulvis  e  Scammonio  cum  Aloe,  Pulvis  e  fenna 

pofitus,  and  Eleduarium  e  Scammonio  of  the  Lon-* 

Pharmacopoeia;  and  the  Pulvis  Jalappae  compofitus, 

^s  Scammonii  compofitus,  Pilulae  Aloeticae,  Pilulas 

cum  colocjrnthide,  ^nd  Pilul»  Aloes  cum  myrrh, 

^^he  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  compofitions^  if  given  in  fuffi** 

^^nt  dofesy  are  very  aftive  and  briik  purges.     Many 

^^re  tnight  be  contrived,  and  on  fome  occafions  may  bo 

i^eceilary.    For  procuring  a  briik  difcharge  of  fluids^ 

^n  addition  of  Calomel  is  remarl^bly  e$cacious  aa  in 

the  following  formula : 

R*  Scammon* 
Calomel. 
Crem*  Tart. 
!!2^inzib  aa.  p«  sp. 
Af .  f,  pulv. 

Th<> 
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perhaps  with  mod  fuccefs,  employed  in 
dropfy.  It  has  generally  been  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  employ  purgatives  of  the  more 
dradic  kind ;  which  are  commonly 
known  9  and  need  not  be  enumerated 
here^^  I  believe,  indeed^  that  the  more 

draflic 

♦  The  Draftic  purgatives  are  Jalaps  Colocj^nthi 
'Gamboge^  Scammony,  &g.  Their  draftic  quality  how- 
ever depends  very  much  on  the  dofe  in  which  they  are 
given,  fmall  dofes.  being  gently  laxative^  while  large 
ones  are  very  violent  in  their  operation.  They  ought 
feldom  to  be  given  alone^  but  in  conjunftioti  with  fomt 
aromatic,  which  greatly  increafes  their  a&ion^  and  at 
the  fame  time  prevents  the  uneafinefs  of  griping,  with 
which  their  operation  is  frequently  attended :  moft  of 
thefe  draftics  being  refinous  fuj)ftances,  they  ^e  dlflS- 
cultly  foluble  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  if  reduced  to 
a  powder  they  are  liable  to  concrete ;  in  either  cafe, 
their  a£lion  is  impeded.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveni- 
encies,  it  is  ufual  to  add  to  them  fome  fait,  which  both 
divides  the  refin  and  prevents  its  concretion ;  and  cdn- 
fequently  increafes  its  aftion.  For  thefe  reafons,  we 
find  in  the  fhops  xxiany  formulae,  in  which  the  draftic 

refins 
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draflic  purgatives '  are  the  mod  effec-^ 
tual  for  exciting  abforption,  as  their 
ilimulus  is  moll  readily  communicated 

to 

refins  are  mixed  with  either  falts  or  aromatics,  or  both; 
As,  the  Fulvis  Aloeticos,  Pulvis  e  Scammonio  comp'o-r 
fituSy  Pulvis  e  Scammonio  cum  Aloe,  Pulvis  e  fenna 
compofitus,  and  Eleduarium  e  Scammonio  of  the  Lon-* 

don  Pharmacopoeia ;  and  the  Pulvis  Jalappse  compofitus, 
Pulvis  Scammonii  compofitus,  Pilulae  Aloeticae,  Pilulas 
Aloes  cum  colocjnthide,  ^nd  Pilul?^  Aloes  cum  myrrh, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 

Any  of  the  foregoing  qompofitions^  if  given  in  fuffi-f 
cient  dofes,  are  very  aftive  and  briik  purges.  Many 
n^ore  might  be  contrived,  and  on  fome  occaiions  may  be 
necejiary.  For  procuring  a  briik  difchsirge  of  fluids^ 
an  addition  of  Calomel  is  remarl^bly  e$cacious  as  ii^ 
the  following  formula : 

R*  Scammon* 
Calomel. 
Crem.  Tart. 
!Z^inzib  aa.  p,  s&. 
M.  U  pulv. 
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to  the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  but  o 
late  an  opinion  has  f^pre vailed,  that  fomi 
milder  purgatives  may  be  employed  witi 
advantage.  This  opinion  ^has  prevaile( 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  cryftalj 
vulgarly  called  the  Cream  of  Tartar 
which  in  large  dofes,  frequently  repeated 
have  fometimes  anfwered  th6  purpofe  o 
exciting  large  evacuations  both  by  ftoo 
and  urine,  and  has  thereby  cured  drop 
fies*  This  medicine,  however,  has  fre 
quently  failed,  both  in  its  operation  anc 
efFedls,  when  the  draflic  purgatives  havi 
been  more  fucccfsfuU 

Pra(5litioners  have    long   ago   obferved 
that,   in   the   employment  of  purgatives 


The  dofe  of  this  powder  is  two  fcruples  or  a  drachxp 

'    .  .  ■■**' 

it  is  extremely  adive  and  ought  to  be  ufed  with  can 

the  patients  being  kept  moderately  warm,  and  drinkio 

feme  thin  mucilaginous  licjuor  during  its  operation.  ^ 
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z  h  requifite  they  be  repeated  after  aa 
hort  intervals  as  the  patient  can  bear ; 
irobably  for  this  reafon,  that  when  the 
lurging  is  not  carried  to  the  degree  of 
bon  exciting  an  abforption,  the  evacua- 
ion  weakens  the  fyftem,  and  thereby  in-» 
reafes  the  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  hydropiq 
)arts.  • 

1 684,  The  kidneys  afford  a  natural 
outlet  for  a  great  part  of  the  watery  fluids 
:ontained  in  the  blood- veflels  ;  and  the 
ncreafing  the  excretion  by  the  kidneys  to 
I  confiderable  degree,  is  a  means  as  like- 
y  as  any  other  of  exciting  an  abforption 
n  dropfical  parts.  It  is  upon  this  ac^ 
:ount  that  diuretic  medicines  have  beea 
ilways  properly  employed  in  the  cure  of 
Iropfy.  The  various  diuretics  that  may 
)e  employed,  are  enumerated  in  every 
reatife  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  of  the 
^radlice  of  Phyfic,  aiid  therefore  need  no^ 

be 
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be  repeated  here*  It  happens,  howeter^ 
ualuckily,  that  none  of  them  are  of  very 
certain  operaticHi ;  neither  is  it  well  known 
why  they  fometimes  fucceedp  and  why 
they  fo  often  fail ;  nor  why  one  medicine 
ihould  prove  of  fervice  when  another 
does  not.  It  has  been  generally  the  fault 
of  writers  upon  the  Pradlice  of  ^Phyfic^ 
that  they  give  us  inftances  of  cafes  in 
which  certsdn  medicines  have  proved 
very  efficacious,  but  neglect  to  tell  xx$-  in 
how  many  other  inftances  the  fame 
have  failed, 

i685r  It  defervca    to    be  particularly 
obferved  here,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
diuretic  more  certainly  powerful  than  a^ 
large  quantity  of  (common  water  taken  ■ 
in  by  dribking.     I  have  indeed  obicrved- 
above  in  1658,  that  a  large  quantity   oG 

water,  or  of  watery  liquors,  taken  in  hy^ 

» 

drinking,  has  fometimes  proved  a  caufe 
1  of 
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dtopfyi  and  pradlitioncrs  have  beeii 
merly  fd  much  afraid  that  viratcry 
iiors  taken  in  by  drinking  might  run 
into  dropfical  places  and  incfeafe  the 
rafe,  that  they  have  generally  cBgoinedy 
abftaining  as  much  as  poflibit,  from 
h  liquors.  Nay  it  has  been  further 
jrted,  that  by  avoiding  this  fupply 
exhalation,  and  by  a  total  abflinence 
m  drink,,  dropfies  '  have  been  entirely 
ed.  What  conclufion  is  to  be  drawn 
01  theft  fadls  is,  however,  very  doubt* 
A  dropfy  arifin'g  from  a  large  quan- 
'  of  liquids  takeii  in  to  the  body  has 
ti  A  very  rare  occurrence  5  and  there 
^  on  the  other  hand,  innumerable  in- 
ices  of  very  large  quantities  of  water 
ing  been  taken  in,  and  running  off 
in  very  quickly  by  ftool  and  urine, 
hout  producing  any  degree  of  dropfy. 
th  refpeft  to  the  total  abftinence  from 
'ik^  it  is  a  practice  of  the  mofl;  dif- 
^ou  IV.  X  ficulc 
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ficult  execution ;  and  therefore  ] 
io   feldocn     pradlifed,     that     we 
poi£l^y  know   how  far  it  migl 
effedlual.    The  pradlice  of  givin 
very    igaringly,    has    indeed  be 
tmployed  :  but  in  an  hundred 
1  have  feen  it  carried  to  a  grea 
without  any  manifeft  advantage 
on  the  contrary,  the   praiElice   o 
drink  very  largely  has   been  fo 
only  fafe,  but  very  often  eflPcclus 
ing  the  difeafe.     The  ingenious  a 
ed  Dr.  Millman  has,  in  my  opir 
tommehdably  employed  in  refl 
pracflice    of   giving    large    qu; 
watery  liquors   for  the   cure 
Not  only  from  the  inftances  1 
from  his  own  practice,   and  \ 
feveral  eminent  phyficians  ij 
of  Europe,  but  alfo  from  ra.' 
in  the   records   of  phyfic, 
effeds    of    drinking  large 
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ft 

ttiinieral  waters  in  tKe  cure  of  dropfy,  I 
can  have  no  doubt  of  the  pradlice  recom-* 
mended   by   Dr.  Millman  being  very  of- 
,  ten  ^extremely  proper.     I  apprehend  it  to 
be   efpecially   adapted   to   thofe   cafes   in 
which  the  cure  is   chiefly  attempted   by 
diuretics,     ft  Is  very  probable  that   thefe 
naedicines  can  hardly  be  carried  in  any 
<iuantity   to   the  kidneys   without   being 
accompanied    with    a    large    portion    of 
\   /'^atcr;    and   the    late    frequent  employ- 
ment' of  the  cryftals.  of  tartar  has  often 
^own,  that   the  diuretic   effedls   of  that 
Medicine  arealmoft only  remarkable  when 
^^companied  with  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
^^*j  and  that  without  this,  the   diuretic 
^-^^^0^8    of  the   medicine   feldom   appear, 
fhall  ''conclude  this  fubjedl  with  obferv- 
*^  g,  that  as  there  are  fo  many   cafes   of 
^  ^^Hopdy  abfolutely  incurable,   the  praftice 
^^^W  under  confideration  .may  ofcen  fail, 
^^^t  in  ifioft.cafes  it  may  be  fafely  tried; 

.  X  2  and 
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and  if  it  appear  that  the  water  taken  i 
pafles  readily  by  the  urinary  fecretio 
and  efpecially  that  it  increafes  the  urii 
beyond  the  quantity  of  drink  taken  i 
the  pradice  may  probably^  be  cdntinui 
with  great  advantage ;  but  on  the  co 
trary,  if  the  urine  be  not  increafed,  or  ' 
not  even  in  proportion  to  the  drink  tak 
in,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  wal 
thrown  in  runs  off  by  the  exhalants,  ai 
will  augment  the  difeafe. 

1686.   Another  let  of  remedies  whi 

ipay  be  employed  for  exciting  a  fero 
excretion,  and  thereby  curing  dropfy, 
.that  of  fi\dorifics,  Such  remedies,  indee 
.bayc  been  fometimea  employed ;  but  hos 
,  ever  ufeful  they  may  have  been  tjiougl: 
there  .are  few  accounts  of  their  having  ic 

ie(5led  a  cure ;  and  although  I  have,  m 

''•         ■'  ...    '\'^nLii\ 

fome  examples  of  their  fuccefs,  in  v^ 

inlta^O 
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inflances  of  their  trial  they  have  been  in- 
,  ^£Fe(flual. 

XJpon  this  fubjedl  it   is  proppr  to  take 

notice  of  the  feveral  means  that  have  been 

.'■..•  .  •  » 

propofed  and  employed  for  diflipating  the 

Humidity  of  the  body ;  and   particularly 

tHat  of  heat  externally  applied  to  the  fur- 

face  of  it.     Of'fuch   applications   I   have 

l^aci   no   experience :   and  their  propriety 

and  utility  mufl:  reft  upon  the  credit  of 

the  authors  who  relate  them.     I  fhall  of- 

;fer  only  this  conjedlure  upon  the  fubjedl. 

T*hat  if  fuch  meafures   have  been  truely 

^feful,  as  It  has  feldom  been  by  the  draw- 

'    }^S  ^^t  of  any  fenfible  humidity,  it  has 

probably  been  by  their  reftoring  the  per- 

Ipiration,  which  is   10  often  greatly  dimi- 

T^ifliea  in   this    difeafe  ;    or,  perhaps,  ^  by 

:  changing  the  ftate  of  the  (kin,   from  the 

■'*'»'  ^  ■  ♦     '     '       •  •  •  ■ 

.inibibing   condition  which   is   alleged  to 

5^te  place,  into  that  of  perfpiring. 

/"'    ''^  X3  1687.  When 
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1687.  When  by  the  feveral  means  no 
mentioned,  we  fhall  have  fucceeded  in  < 
vacuatlng  the  water  of  dropfies,  thei 
•will  then  efpecially  be'  occafion  for  ai 
third  indication,  which  is,  to  reftore  tl 
tone  of  the  fyftcm,  th^  lofs  of  which  js  1 
often  the  'caufe  of  the  difeafe.  This  ind 
cation,  indeed,  may  properly  have  pla( 
from  the  very  firft  appearance  of  the  di 
cafe ;  and  certain  meafures  adapted  t 
this  purpoTe  may,  upon  fuch  firft  appeal 
ance,  be  employed  with  advantage.  1 
many  cafes  of  a  moderate  difeafe,  I  am  pe 
fuaded  that  they  may  obviate  any  futw 
,  increafe  of  it. 

x688.  Thus,  upon  what  is  commonl 

the  firft  fymptpm  of  anafarca,   that  is,  i 

pon  the  appearance  of  what  are  calkd  0 

dematous  Swellings  of  the  feet  and,  leg 

^  the  three  remedies  of  bandaging,  friiflirt 
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ajfid  exercMe,  have  often  been  ufed  with 


1689.  That  fome   degree   of  external 
preffion  is  fuited  to  Support  the  tone 

the  veffels,  and  particularly  to  prevent 
effedls  of  the  weight  of  the  blood  ifx 
d^ilating    thofe    of  the  lower  extremities, 
ixxiaft  be  fufiiciently  evident ;  and  the  giv- 
i^^g   that  qompreffion  by  a  bandage  pro- 
perly applied,  has  been  often  ufefuL     In 
••Implying  fuch  a  bandage,,  care  is  to  be  ta- 
JCen  that  the  compreffion  may  never  be 
gi^eater  on  the  upper  than   on  the   lower 
part  of  the  limb ;  and  this,  I  think,  can 
l^ardly  ever  be  fo  certainly  avoided,  as  by 

enaploying  a  properly,  conftruded  laced 
Rocking. 

1 690.  Fridlion  is  another  means  by 
^  *iich  the  aiElion  of  .the  blood- veffels  may 
?*e   promoted,  and  thereby  the  ftagnation 

^        X.4  /  of 
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of  fluids  in  their  extremities  prevented. 
Accordingly,  the  nfe  of  the  flelh  brufh 
has  often  contributed  to  difcufs  oedema- 
tous  fwellings.  It  appears  to  me  tkat 
fridlion,  for  the  purpofes  now  mentioned, 
is  mbre  properly  employed  in  the  morn- 
ing, y^hiii  the  fwelling  is  very  much  gone 
cflF,  than  in  the  evenirtg,  vrhen  any  confi- 
derable  degree  of  it  has  already  come  on. 
I  apprehend  alfo,  that  fridlioil  being  made 
from  below  upwards  only,  is  more  nfeful 
than  when  made  alternately  upwards  and 
downwards.  It  has  been  common^  in- 
.  (lead  of  employing  the  flelh  brufh,  to 
make  the  fridion  by  warm  and  dry  flan- 
nels;  and  this  may  in  fome  cafeB  he  die 
moft  convenient:  but  I  cannot  perceive. 
that  the  impregnation  of .  thefe  flannels 
with  certain  dry  fumes  is  of  any  b^iq^  . 
^t.  .    ■     ■    5 

.  •  ••  k 

#«        ■  •  .  -  <, 

J 69 1.  With  refpec^  to  exercifei  I  nxuft'l 

obfcrvft 

''  '        ■     •  ^      « 

'41 
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obferve,  that  although  perfons  being  much 
iQian  eredl  pofture  during  the  day,  may 
feem  to  incrcarfe  the  fwelling  which  comes 
on  at  night ;  yet  as  the  adlion  of  the  muf- 
cles  has  a  great  ihare  in  promoting  the 
motion  of  the  venous  blood,  fo  I  am  cer- 
tain,  that  as  much  exercife  in  walking  as 
the  patient  can  eafily  bear,  will  often  pre- 
vent  that  oedematous  fwelling;  which  much 
ftanding,  and  even  fitting,  would  have 
brought  on. 

1692,  Thefe  meafures,  however,  al- 
though they  may  be  ufeful  at  the  coming 
on  ofta  dropfy,  whofe  caufes  are*  not  very 
poviterful,  will  be  often  infufficient  4n-  a 
more  violent^difeafe ;  apd  fuch  therefore 
will  require  more  powerful  remedies. 
Thefe  are,  exercife  and  tonic  medicines ; 
which  may  be  employed  both  during  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  and  efpecially  after 
the  water  has  been  evacuated. 

1 693.  Exercife 
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16^3.  Exercife  is  fuited  to  affift  in  cTe- 
ry  fun<5lion  of  the  animal  oecocomy,  par- 
ticularly to  promote  perfpiration,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  accumulation  of  wa- 

tery  fluids  in  the  body.     I  apprehend  alfb, 

~     •  •     

that  it  may  be  the  mod  efieiftual  niieans 
for  preventing  the  fkin  from  being  in  an 
knbibing  (late ;  and,  a^  it  has  been  hinted 
above  on  the  fubjedl  of  emaciation  (1607), 
I  am  perfuadedy  that  a  full  and  large  per- 
fpiration will  always  be  a  means  of  excit- 
ing abforption  in  every  part  of  the  fyftem, 
Exercife,  therefore,  promifes  to  be  highly 
ufeful  in  dropfy  j  and  any  mode  of  it  may 
be  employed  that  the  patient  cafi^xnoft 
conveniently  admit  of.  It  Ihould, 'how- 
ever^ always  be  as  much  as  he  can  eafily 
bear;  and  in  anafarca,  the  fliare  which 
the  exercife  of  mufcles  has  in  promoting 
the  motion  of  the  venous  blood,  induces 
me' to  think  diat  bodily  exercife,  to  what* 

ever 
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•ver  degree  the  patient  can  bear  it,  will 
Jit^ays  be  the  moft.  ufefhl.  From  fome 
experience  alfo,*  1  am  perfuaded,  that  by 
ixercife  alone,  employed  early  in  the  dif- 
afe,  many  dropfics  may  hi  cured. 

1694.  Befides  exercife  various  tonic  re-» 
nedies  are  properly  employed  to  reftore 
he  tone  of  the  fyftcm.  The  chief  of  thefe 
ire,  chalybeates,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
various  bitters.  Thefe  are  not  only  fuit- 
:d  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  fyftem  in 
general,  but  are  particularly  ufeful  in 
Irengthening  the  organs  of  digeftion, 
vhiclaKzin  dropfies.  are  frequently  very 
nuch  Weakened:  and  for  the  fame  purr 
Dofe  alfo  aromatics  may  be  frequently 
oined  with  the  tonics. 

1695.  Cold  bathing  is  upon  many  oc- 
cafions  the  moft  powerful  tonic  we  caa 
employ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  dropfy, 

z  *  when 
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yrhtn.  the  debility  of  the  fyftem  is  con- 
fiderable,  it  can  hardly  be  Sittempted.  witfi 
fafety.  After,  however,  the  water  of 
dropfies  has  been  very  fully  evacuated, 
and  the  indication  is  to  flrengthen  the 
fyftem  for  preventing  a  relapfe,  cold  bath- 
ing may  perhaps  have  a  place.  It  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  be  admitted  with  cau- 
tion ;  and  can  fcarcely  be  employed  till 
the  fyftem  hasi  other  wife  recovered  a 
good  deal  of  vigour.  When  that  in- 
deed has  happened,  cold  bathing  may  be 

very  ufeful  in  confirming  and  completing. 

■  • 

It. 


.1 


1 696,  In  perfons  recovering  from  drop- 
fy,  while  the  feveral  means  now  men- 
tioned  for  ftrengthening  the  fyftem  are 
employed,  it  j^ill  be  pr9per  at  the  fame 
time  to  keep  conftantly  in  view  the  fup- 
port  of  the  watery  excretions  j  and  con- 
fequently    the    keeping  up  the  perfpira- 

tion 
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on  by  a  great  deal  of  cxerclfe,  and  con- 
huing  the  full  fltiW  of 'the  urinary  ex- 
retions  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  diure- 
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OF  THE 


H  Y  D  R  O  T  H  O  R   A  X, 


I 


OR. 


DROPSY  OF  THE  BREAST,  r 


1697.  The  preternatural  colledlion  of 
ferous  fluid  ,ia  the  thorax,  to  which  wc 
give  the  appellation  of  Hydrbtborax^  oc- 
curs  more  frequently  than  has  been  ima-» 
gined.  Its  prpfence,  hoWever,  is  not  al- 
ways 


^1 


". 
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ways  to  be  very  certainly  known  ;t  and 
it  often  takes  place  to  a  conHderable  de« 
gree  before  it  be  difcovered. 

1 698.  Thefe  colledlions  of  watery  fluids 
in  the  thorax,  are  found  in  different  fitua- 
tions.  Very,  often  the  water  is  found  at 
the  fame  time  in  both  facs  of  the  pleural  * 
but  frequently  in  one  of  them  only; 
Sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  pericardium 
alone;  but  for  the  moft  part  it  only  ap- 
pears there  when  at  the  fame  time  a  coU 
leiflion  is  prefent  in  one  or  both  cavities 
of  the  thorax.  In  fotae  inftances,  the  col- 
le<5lion  is  found  to  be  only  in  that  cellular 
texture  of  the ,  lungs  which  furrounds  the 
bronchise,  without  there  being  at  the  fame 
^me  any  cffufion  into  the  ciiyity  of  the 
thorax.. 

Pretty  frequently   the   water   colle6led 
Confifts  chiefly  d|^  great  number  of  hy- 

datides 
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datides  In  different  fituations ;  fometimeA 
feemingly  floating  in  the  cavity,  but  frc*- 
•  quently  connedled  with  and  attached  t©- 
particular  parts  of  the  internal  furface  of 
the  pleura. 

I 

1699.  From  the  colledlion  of  water  be- 
ing thus  in  various  (ituations  and  circum* 
ftances,  fymptoms  anfe  which  ere  diflfer- 
ent  in  diflerent  Cafes  ;  and  from  thence  ic 
becomes  often  difficult  to  afcertain  the  pre- 
fence  and  nature^  of  the  affedlion,  '  I  fliall 
however,  endeavour  here  to  point  put  the 
mod  common  fymptoms,  and  efpecially 
thofe  bf  that  principal  and  mod  frequent 
form  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  ferous  fluid 
is  prcfent  in  both  facs  of  the  pleura,  or, 
as  we  ufually  fpeak,  in  both  cavities  of  the 
thorax. 

1700,  The  difeafe  frequently  comes 
on  Vvuth  a  i^vSz  of  anxi^tf;  about  the  Iow-» 

3  er 


•    • 


part  of  the  fternum.  This^  before  it 
5  fubfified  long^  conies  to  be  joined 
th  £bme  difficulty  of  breathing;  which 

firft  appears  only  upon  the  perfon's 
iving  a  little  fafter  than  ufual,  Upoii  his 
Iking  up  an  acglivit jr,  or  upon  his  a{- 
iding  a  (lair-cafe:  but  after  fbnie  time 
s  difficulty  of  breathing  becomes  mord 
iftant  and  confiderable,  cfpecially  dur- 
J  the  night,  when  the  body  is  in  i-horl- 
atal  fituation.  Commonly,  at  the  fame 
le,  lying  tipon  one  fide  is  more  eafy 
n  upon  the  other,  or  perhaps  lying:  upott 

back  more  eafy  than  upon  either  fide,, 
cfe  circumftahces  are  ufually  attended 
:h  a  frequent  cough,  that  is  at  firft  dry  j 
L  which,  after  fome  time,  is  accom- 
Med  wict  an  expedoratioa  of  thia 
icus. 

With  all  tlitrQ  fymptoms,  the  Ijydro- 
»rax  is  not  certainly  dlfcovered,  as  the 
^Oh.  IV4  Y  fame 
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fame  fymptoms  often  attend  other  dl 
eafes  of  the  breaft.  When,  however,  : 
^  long  with  thefe  fymptomSji  there  is  : 
the  fame  time  an  oedematous  fwelling^  i 
the  feet  and  legs,  a  leucophlegmatic  pal 
nefs  of  the  face,  and  a  fcarcity'  jof  urin 
the  exiftence  of  a  hydrothorax  can  be  r 
Ibnger  doubtful.  Some  writers  have  to 
us,  that  fometimes  in  this  difeafe,  befo: 
the  fwelling  of  the  feet  comes  on,  a  w 
tery  fwelling  of  the  fcrotum  appears^:  bi 
I  have  never  met  with  any  inftaiice  i 
this.' 


1701.  Whilft  the  prefence  of  die  di 
eafe  is  fqinewhat  uncertain,  there  is  a  fyc 
ptom  which  fometimes  takes  place,  ai 
has  been  thought  to  be  a  certain  charadlei 
flic  of  it;  and  that  is,  wheUf  foon  aft 
the  patient  has  fallen  aileep,  he  is  fuddeo 
awaked  wijth  a  fenfe  of  anxiety  and  dB 
j&cult  breathing,  and  with  a  violent  pa^ 
tatiQn  of  the  heart.    Thefe  feelings  imsa 


t 
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dxately  require  an  credl  pofture ;  and  very 

en  the  difficulty  of  breathing  continues 

require  and  to  prevent  fleep  for  a  great 

Tt  of  the  night.     This  fy  tiiptom  I  have 

^quently  found  attending  the  difeafej 

1 1  have  alfo  met  with  feveral  inftahces 
which  thi3  fyrriptom  did  not  appear.  I 
iixxift  remark  further,  that  I  haVe  not  found 
tl^isfymptom  attending  the  empyema,  or 
other  difeafe  of  the  thorax  ;  and  therc- 
,  when  it  attends  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
*^g,  accompanied  with  any  the  fmalleft 
*V  ^3aptom  of  dropfy,  I  have  had  no  doubt 
concluding  the  prefence  of  water  in  the 
tsft,  and  have  always  had  my  j  udgement 
Confirmed  by  the  fymptoms  which  after* 
s  appeared. 


1702.     The  hydrothorax  often  occurs 
ith  very  few,  or  almoft  none,  of  the 
y^^^ptoms  above  mentioned;  and  is  not, 
^^^Tcfore^   very  certainly  difcovered   till 

y  a  fome. 
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fome  others   appear.     The   mod  decifi 
fymptom  is  a  flucfluation  of  water  iia 
cheft,  perceived  by  the  patijent  himfelf, 
by  the   phyfician,  upon  certain   motioirsB 

of  thp  body.  How  far  the  method  pr^a- 
pofed  by  Auenbrugger  will  apply  ^'o 
afcertain  the  prefence  of  water  and 

quantity  of  it  in  the  cheft,   I  have 
had  occafion  or  opportunity  to  bbfervc. 


It  has  been  faid,  that  in  this  difea^^ 
fome  tumour  appears  upon  ^  the  fides 
upon  the  back  ;  but  I  have  not  met  wi^ 
any  inftance  of  this.  In  one  inftance  <^^ 
the  difeafe,'  I  foufad  one  fide  of  the  thora-"^ 
confiderably  enlarged,  thie  ribs  Aandix>^ 
out  farther  on  that  fide  than  upon  tfa^ 
othen 


A  numbnefs  and  a  degree  of  palfy  :*^ 
one  or  both  arms,  has   been  frequcnc:^^ 

obferved  to  attend  a  hydrothorax. 


rr.^    -  i 
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Soon    after     this     difeafb     has     made 
focae  progrefs,  the   pulfe  commonly   be- 
comes   irregular,    and    frequently    inter- 
xnitting,:    but  this   happens"  in  fo   many 
other  difeafes  of  the  breaft,  that,  unlefs 
.en  it  is  attended  with  fome  other  ^  of 
ibove-mentioned  fymptoms,  it  tan- 
be  Gonfidered  as' denoting  the  hydro- 

tlxor?«. 

'I 

1703*  This  difeafe,  as  other  dropfies,  is 
coxnipanly.  attended  with  thirft  and  a 
.  fcareity  of  urine,  to  be  explained  in  the 
^tne  manner  as  in  the  cafe  of  anafarca 
(1673.)  The  hydrothorax,  however,  is 
^Hietimes  without  thirft,  or .  any  other 
f'sbriJe  fymptom ;  although  I  believe  this 
*iappens  in  the  cafe  of  partial  afFcdtions 
only^  or  when  a  more  generiil  affedlion 
**  yet  but  m  a  flight  degree.  In  both 
^afes,  however,  and  more  efpecially  whea'^ 
*^^c  difeafe  is  confiderably  advanced,  fonle 
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degree  of  fever  is  generally  prefent :   ani^ 
I   apprehend  it  to  be  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  perfons  affedled  are  more  than  ufqalV 
fenfible  to  cold,  and  complain  of  the  cd 
jiefs  of  the  air  when  that  is  not  perceiyi 
^y  other  perfons. 


1704.  The  hydrothorax  fomedmes  a 
pears  alone,  without  any  other  fpecies 
dropfy  being  prefent  at  the  fame  timer 
and  in  this  cafe  the  difeafe,  for  the  mo 
part,     is    a    partial    a£Fedlion,    as 
either  of  one  fide  of  the  thorax  only,  o 
being  a  colledlion  of  hydatides  in   on 
part  of  the  qheft.     The  hydrothorax,  how— ■ 
ever,  is  very  often  a  part  of  more  imi— 
verfal  dropfy,    and    when    at   the   fame 
time  there  is  water  in  all  the   three  prin- 
cipal cavities,  and  in  the  cellular  texturr 
of  a  great  part  of  the  body.     I  have  mc 
with  feveral  inftances  in  which  fuch  un 
yerfal  dyopfy  began  firft  by  an  effufic 

•      •  • 
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~  into  the  thorax.  The  hydrothorax,  how- 
ever, 'more  frequently  comes  on  from  an 
anajfarca  gradually  increaiing;  and,  as  I 
have  faid  above,  the  general  diatheiis 
feems  often  to  afiedl  the  thorax  fooner 
than  it  does  either  the  head  or  th^ 
abdomen. 

1705.  This  difeafe  feldom  admits  of  a 
cure,  or  even  of  alleviation,  from  re- 
medies.  It  commonly  proceeds  to  give 
mor.e  and  more  difiiculty  of  breathing, 
till  the  adlioh  of  the  lungs  be  intirely.  in- 
terrupted by  the  quantity  of  water  effut 
ed ;  and  the  fatal  event  frequently  hap- 
pens more  fuddenly  than  was  expedled. 
In  many  of  the  inftances  of  a  fatal 
hydrothorax,  I  have  remarked  a  fpitting 
of  blood  to  coma  on  feveral  days  before 
the  patient  died. 

Y  4  1706.  The 
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1706.     The   caufe    of  hydrothofax  i* 

Often  manifeftly  one  or  other  of  the  g^^e. 
neral  caufes  of  dropfy  pointed  out  sibov*  ^^^e ; 
but  what  it  is  that  determines  thefe  gj^^gc- 
peral  caufes  to  z€t  more  efpecially  in  tE 
thorax,  and  particularly  what  it  is  th^iJ^at 
produces  the  partial  Colledlions  that  ocn:*>c- 
'cur  there,  I  do  not  find  to  be  eafily  afc^^  ^r? 
tained.  -       ' 

1707,  From  what  has  been  laid  above        ■  ^* 

will  be  evident,  that  the  cure  of  hydr^     '^ 

thorak  muft  be  very  much  the  fame  wi 

that  of  anafarca  ;  and  when  the  form 

is  joined  with  the  latter  as  an  effedl 

the  fame  general  diathefisi  there  can 

jio  doubt  of  the  method  of  cure  hem^^ 

the  fame  in  both.     Even  when  the  hydr 

thorax  is  alone,  and   the  difeafe  partia 

from    particular    caufes    adling    in 

thorax  only,  there  can  hardly    be    an 

qther  ipeafures  employedj^  than  the 


6 
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leral  ones  proppfed  above.  There  is  only 
>ne  particular  meafure  adapted  to  the 
lydrothorax ;  and  that  is,  the  drawing 
)ff  the  accumulated  waters  by  a  para- 
rentefis  of  the  thof ax. 


170&.  To  what  cafes  this  operation 
may  be  moft  properly  adapted,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  determine.  That  it  may  be 
executed  with  fafety,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
arid  that  it  has  been  fometinles  pravflifed 
with  fuccefs,  feems  to^  be  •very  well 
vouched*.       When  the   difeafe  depends 

upon 

*  In  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
for  1703,  M.  Du  Verney  relates  the  cafe  of  a.  woman 
who  h^d  both  an  Afcites  and  Hydrothorax.  He  firft 
emptied  the  abdomen  by  tapping,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards be  pierced  the  thorax  with  a  trochar,  near  to  the 
fpine,  between  the  fecond  and  third  falfe  ribs  ;  by  which 
Ppening  he  drew  off  a  eonfiderable  quantity  of  water  : 
the  opei-ation  gave  iqamedlate  relief  to  the  patient,   and 
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upon  a  general  hydropic  diathefis,  it  can- 
iiot  alone  prove   a  <iure,  but  may  give 


&e  was  able  to  return  to  her  ordinary  employ oi^nts  iji 
about  a  month's  time* 

Bianchi  alfo  relates  a  fuccefsful  operation  of  tapping 
Xhe  thorar ;  but  be  feems  to  he  timid  in  his  praftice, 
und  confefles  that  be  has  feldom  ventured  on  ^he  opera* 
tion,  -  " 

The  praAice  of  evacuating  water  contained  in  the 
thorax  by  an  incifion  is  very  old.  We  find  it  recom« 
mended  by  Hippocrates,  with  particular  dire^liqns'  for 
performing  the  operation,  in  his  fecond  book  on  difeafes« 
See  the  Geneva  edition  of  Foe&us's  {{ippocrateSj^ 
pag.  483. 

That  the  praftice  was  frequently  attended  with  fuc* 
cefs,  in  thofe  early  ages,  is  fufficiently  evident  by  th^ 
context ;  for  Hippocrates,.after  defcribing  the  operation^ 
^nd  the  fubfequent  management  of  the  patient^  fays. 
If  pus  appear  on  the  plafter  covering  the  wound  on 
the  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient  generallj 
recovers*;  if  not,  he  is  feized  with  a  cough  and  thxrffn 
"  and  dies," 
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it 
€€ 


I 
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temporary  relief;  and  when  other  » 
medies  feem  to  be  employed  with  ad-  • 
intage,  the  drawing  oflf  the  water  may 

rry  much  favour  a  complete,  cute.  I 
ve  not,  however,  been  fo  fortunate  as 
fee  it  pradl^fed  with  any  fuccefs  ;  and 
en  where  it  was  moft  promifing,  that 
in  cafes  of  partial  affedlion,  my  ex- 
(flations  have  been  difappointed  from  it« 


SECT. 
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no  water  in  the ,  thorax.  The  afcites 
fometimcs  unaccompanied  with 
ffevef;  but  frequently  there  is  more 
lefs  of  fever  prefent  with  it.  The  difea 
is  never  confiderable  without  being  a  c:  — 
tended  with  thirft  and  a  fcarcity  o:^ 
urine» 


/ .. 


1714.  In  t|ie  diagnofis  of  afcites,  tbi 
greateft  difficulty  that  occurs,  is  in  di 
cerning  when  the  water  is  in  the  cavic^ 
of  the  abdomen,  of  when  it  is  in  ithe'di:^"* 
ferent  ftates  of  encyfted  dropfy  aboir^ 
mentioned.  There  is,  perjbaps,  tiocett^d.^^ 
'  means  of  afcertaining  this  in  all  cafe?  % 
,  but  in  many  we  may  attempt  to  fgrxjc^ 
fomc  j  udgement  with  regard  to  it* 


When    the     antecedent    circumftgince 
give  fufpicionof  a  general  hydropic  dia- 
thefis  ;  when  at  the  fame  time  fome  dt-^ 
gree  of  dropfy  appears  in  other  parts  o0 


V       J 
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■ 

uent  than  thofe   which  happen  in  the 
borax. 

; 

1 7 10.  The  collcdlions  in  the  lower  bel- 
/,  like  thofe  of  the  thorax,  are  found  in 
ifFerent  fituations.  Mod  commonly  they 
re  in  the  fac  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  gene- 
al  cavity  of  the  abdomen  :  but  they  often 
egin  by'facs  formed  upon,  and  connedled 
rith,  one  or  other  of  the  vifcera ;  and  per- 
aps  the  mod  frequent  inftances  of  this 
:ind  occur  in  the  ovaria  of  fenjiale$/  Some- 
imes  the  water  of  afcites  is  found  entirely 
vithout  the  peritonseum^  and  between  this 
lud  the  abdominal  mufcles« 

17x1.  Thefe '  colleiftions  coonedled  with 
jarticular  vifcera,  and  thofe  formed  with- 
)ut  the  peritonaeum,  form  that  difeafe 
?7hich  authors  have  termed  the  encyjled 
ifopfy^  or  hydrops  faccatiu.  TJieir  precipe 
!cat,  and  even  their  exiftence,  is  very  often 
5  difficult 
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difficult  to  be   afcertained.       They    at 


generally  formed  by  colle(5lions  of  hyds 
tides. 

v 

•■ 

1712.  In  the  moft  ordinary  cafe^  that 
abdominal  dropfy,  the  fwelling  at  firft 
in  fome  meaftire  over  the  whole  belly^  b 
generally  appears  mod  coniiderable  in  t 
epigallrium.     As  the  difeafe^  however,  a 
vancesy  the  fwelling  becomes  more 
form  over  the  whole.     The  diftenfion  an 
lenfe  of  weight,  though  coniiderable,  v 
a  little  according  as  the  pofture  of  th 
body  is  changed  ;  the  weight  being  fd 
the  mod  upon  tl^e  fide  on  which  the 
tient  lies,  while  at  the  fame  time  on  th 
oppofite  fide  the  diftenfion  becdmes  fbme- — 
what  lefs.     In  almod  all  the  inftances 
afcites,  the  flirdluation  of  the  water  within^ 
may  be  perceived*  by  the  pradlitioner's 
feeling,   and  fometimes   by  his  hearing. 
This  perception  of  fludtuation  does  not 
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rtainly  diftingufh  the  different  ftates  /  of 
[opfy ;  but  ferves  very  well  to  diftinguifh 
opfy  from  tympanites,  from  cafes  of 
yfeonia,  and  from  the  flate  of  pregnancy 
women. 


17 13,  An  afcites,  frequently  occurs 
en  no  other  fpecies  of  dropfy  does  at 
fame  time  appear  ;  but  fometimes 
afcit^s  is  a  part  only  of  univerfal 
<iaropfy.  In  this  cafe,  it  ufually  comes 
in  confequ^ncc  of  an  anafarca,  gradu- 
y  increafing ;  but  its  being  joined  with 
^►xr^afarca,  does  not  always  denote  any 
»eral  diathefis,  as  for  the  moft  part  aa 
— ites  fboner  or  latter  occafions  cedematoui 
cUihgs  of  the  lower  extremities.  When 
colledlion  of  water  in  the  abdomen, 
in  whatever  caufe,  becomes  confider- 
e,  it  is  always  attencfed  with  a  difficulty 
breathing :  but  this  fymptom  occurs 
en  when,  at   the  fame  tjme,  there  is 

no 


L 
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no  water  in  the  /  thorax.  The  afcites  i 
fometimcs  unaccompanied  with  an^ 
fever;  but   frequently  there   is   tnore 


lefs  of  fever  prefent  with  it.     The  difead 

is   never  confiderable  without  being  atiz 

/■  • 

tended  with    thirft    and    a    fcarcity 


urine. 


/  _. 


1714.  In  t|ie  diagnofis  of  afcites,  tt 
greateft  difficulty  that  occurs,  is  in  di 
cerning  when  the  water  is  in  the  cavit 
of  the  abdomen,  of  when  it  is  in  the'diiE^ 
ferent  ftates  of  encyfted  dropfy  abov^ 
mentioned.  There  is,  perjbaps,  nocertaic^ 
'  means  of  afcertaining  this  in  all  cafe?  ^ 
,  but  in  many  we  may  attempt  to  forx^ri 
fomc  j  udgement  with  regard  to  it* 


When  the  antecedent  circumftgmcc 
give  fufpicionof  a  general  hydropic  dia- 
thefis  ;  when  at  the  fame  time  fome  de 
gree  of  dropfy  appears  in  other  parts  0; 
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body  J  and,  wheiij  from  its  firft  ap- 
"ance,  the  fwelling  has  been  equally 
•  the  whole  belly,  wc  may  generally 
ume  that  the  water  is  in  the  cavity 
be  abdomen •     But  when  an  afcites  has 

been  preceded  by  any  remarkable 
ledic  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  and  when 
ts  beginning  the  tumour  and  tenfion 

appeared  in  one  part  of  the  belly 
e  than  another,  there  is  reafon  to 
lecfl  in  ency fled  dropfjj^  .  Even  when 
tenfion  and  tumour  of  the  belly  hav0 
Dme  general  and  uniform  over  the 
3le ;  yet  if  the  fyflem  of  the  body  iii 
eral  appear  to  be  little  affedled  ;  if  the 
tent's  ftrength  be  little  impaired  j  if  the 
etite  continue  pretty  entire,  and  the 
aral  fleep  be  little  interrupted}  if  the 
ifes  in  females  continue  to  flow  as  ufual; 
there  be  yet  no  anafarca ;  or,,  though 
en  ay  have  already  taken  place,  if  it 
dill  confined  to  the  lower  extremities, 
,  there  be  no  leucophlegmatic  palenefs 
Vol.  IV.  Z  or 
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or  fallow  colour  in  the  countenance ;  S. 
there  be  no  fever,  nor  fo  much  thirf?l 
or  icarcity  of  urine,  as  occur  in  a  mo 
general  afiedion ;  then,  according 
more  of  theie  different  circumftances  taJszc 
place,  there  will  be  the  ftronger  ground 
for  fuppofing  the  afcites  to  be  of  the 
encyfled  kind. 

.  The  chief  exception  to  be  made  froia 
this  as  a  general  rule,  will,  in  my  opimon^ 
be  when  the  afcites  may,  with  nlucbi 
probability,  be  prefumed  to  have  come 
on  in  confequence  of  a  fcirrhous  liver; 
which,  I  apprehend,  may  occaEon  a  col** 
ledlion  of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  while  the  general  fyftem  of  the 
body  may  not  be  otherwife  much  af*  \ 
feded* 

1715.    With  Tcfpedt  to    the   cure  of 
a  afeiti* 


n 
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bites  when  of  the  encyited  kind  ic  does 
»t,  £o  faf  as  I  know,  admit  of  any^ 
lien  the  coUedtion  of  water  is  in  the 
domin^l  cs^vity  alooe,  without  any 
aer  fpecies  of  dropfy  pre&nt  at  the 
ae  tim^y  I  apprehend  the  afcitcfs  will 
rays  be  of  difficult  cure;  for  it  may 
prefumed  to  depend  upon  a  fcirrhofity 
the  liver,  oi^  other  confiderable  a£- 
5tion  of  the  abdominal  vifcera^  which 
conceive  to  be  of  very  difficult  cure^ 
d  therefore  the  afcitea  dispending  upon 
em«  At  the  fame  time,  fuch  cafes  may 
ten  admit  of  a  temporary  relief  by  ihs 
racentefis. 


iji6.  When  the  afcites  is  a  part  of  uhl^ 
rfal  dropfy,  it  may,  as  fir  as  other  cales 
that  kind  can,  admit  of  cure ;  and  ic 
11  be  obvioils,  that  fuch  a  cure  muft: 
obtained  by  the  fame  means  as  above: 

E  2  propofcd 
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prbpofed  for  the   cure  of  general    ana- 
farca*. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  afcites 

is   attended  with  a   diarrhoea  ;    and,    in 
that  cafe,  does  not  admit  of  the    ufe  of 
purgatives  fo  frfeely  as  cafes  of  anafarca  I 
commonly   do.     It  is  therefore   often  to 
be  treated  by  diuretics  almoft  alone. 

I*  . 

The  diuretics  that  tnay  be  employed, 
are  chiefly  thofe  above  mentioned ;  but  in 
afcites,  a  peculiar  one  has  been  found  out. 
It  is  a  long  continued  gentle  fridlion  d 
the  (kin  over  the.whole  of  the  abdomeHi 
by  the  fingers  dipped  in  oil.'  This  has 
fomet;imes  been  ufeful  in  exciting  an  la- 
creafed  flow  of  urine  ;  but  in  moff  of  the 
trials  of  it  which  I  have  known  made  it 
has  failed  in  producing  that  effect* 


See  the  notes  on  Article,  1683.^ 
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1717.  The  afcites  admits  of  a  particular 
means    for   immediately  drawing  off  the 
'    colledled  waters;    and   that   is  the  well- 
.known  operation  of  the  paracentefis  of  the 
abdomen.     In  what  circumftances  of  af- 
cites this  operation  can  moft  properly  be 
.  propofed,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but, 
•    £0  fax  as  I  can  judge,  it  mud  be  regulated 
^    by  very  much  the  fame  confiderations  as 
thofe  above  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 

.paracentefis  of  the  thorax. 

The  manner  of  performing  the'paracen- 

:  tefis  of  the  abdomen,  and  the   precautions 

L  to  be  taken  with  refpedl  to  it,  are  now  fo 

Cdmmonly  known,   and  delivered  in  fb 

ottany  books,  that  it  is  altogether  unneceC- 

Jlary  for  me  to  offer  any  diredlions  Uipon 

[  that  fubjedl  here  ;  efpecially  after  the  full 

T^d  judicious  information  and  diredions 

given  by  Mr  Bel^;,  in  the  fecond  volume 

his  Syjfem  of  Surgery. 
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GENERAL   SWELLINGS^ 


\        .1      •....•      •       s     -.  > 


ARISING  FRQM 


An  increased  Bulk  o"^  the  TirHpi.t  '< 
Substance  of  particular  parts. 


•  ' 


1716.  T  TPpN    the    fubjeas     of    thil 

^^   chapter,    feveral    norologic4 

difficulties  occur,  and  particularly  with 

refpc^  to  admittin];  the  Tb^cmia  into 


» •  *Ti 
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the  order  6f  General  Swellings.  At 
prefent,  however,  it  is  not  QecefTaiy  for 
me  to  difcufs  this  point,  as  I  am  here  tp 
omit  entirely  the  confideration  of  Phy-« 
fconia  ;  both  becaufe  it  can  feldom  admit 
of  any'  iuccefsful  pra<5tice,  and  becauie 
J  cannot  deliver  any  thing  ufeful '  either 
with  regard  to  the  pathology  or  pra<5tice 
ip  fuch  a  difeafe, 

1719.  The  only  other  genus  of  difeafe 
comprehended  under  the  title  of  the 
prelent  chapter,  is  the  Rachitis  ;  and  this 
being  both  a  proper  example  of  the  clafs 
of  Cachexy^  and  of  the  order  of  Intume^ 

Jcenttaot  General  fwellings,  I  fliall  ofier 
ibme  obfervations  with  regard  to  it, 

OF  RACHITIS,  om  RICKETS, 

1720.  This  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed 
%s>  Jiaye  appeared  only  m  modem  times,' 

Z  4  an^ 
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and  not  above  two  hundred  years  ago, 
This  opinion^  notwithftanding  it  has  been 
maintained  by   perfons  of  the  moft  re- 
fpedlable  authority  *,  appears  to  me,  from 
many    confideratioiM,    improbable  ;    but\ 
it  is  a  point  of  too  little  confequence   to 
detain  .  my   readers  here^     The   only  ap- 
plication of  it  whiqh  deferves  any   notice 

is,  that  it  has  led  to  a  notioa  of  the  difeaf^ 

»  .  ^" 

having  arifeh  from  the  lues  venere^, 
\\rhich  had  certainly  made  its  firft  ap- 
pearance in  Europe  not  very  long  Before 
the  date  commonly  afligned  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  rachitis  ;  but  I  £hall  heareafter 
Ihovsr,  that  the  fuppofed  connedlion  be- 
tween the  Siphylis  and  Rachitis  is  with- 
out foundation  f • 

1721.  In 

•  Boerhaave  was  of  this  opinion,  fee  Van  Swieten*si 
Commentary  on  Aphorifm  148a. 

f  See  Article,  1727. 


/ 
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1721.  In  delivering  the  hiftory  of  the 
RickeiSy  I  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  obferve^ 
that  with  refpecfl  to  the  antecedents  of 
the  difeafe,  every  thing  to  be  found  in 
authors^*  upon  this'  fubjedl,  appears  to 
me  to  reft:  upon  a  very  uncertain  found- 
ation«^  In  particular,  with  refpedl  to  the 
llate  of  the  parents  whofe  ofEspring  be^ 
come  affedled  with  this  difeafe,  I  have 
met  with  many  inftances  of  it  in  children 
from  feemingly  healthy  parents  ;  and 
Jhave  met  likewife  with  many  inftances 
of  children  who  never  became  afFedled 
wth  it,  although  born  of  parents  who, 
according  to  the  common  accounts,  fhould 
tave  produced  a  rickety  offspring  ;  fo 
that,  even  ma-king  allowance  for  the  un- 
certainty of  fathers^  I  do  not  find  the 
general  opinion  of  authors  upon  this  fub^ 
jedl  to  be  properly  fupported. 

Z       .  1722.  The 
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1722.  The  difeafe,  however,  may  be 
juflly  confidered  as  proceeding  from 
parents ;  for  it  often  appears  in  a  great 
number  of  the  fame  family  :  and  my 
obfervation  leads  me  to  judge,  that^  ic 
originates  more  frequently  from  mothers 
than  from  fathers. ,  So  far  as  I  can  refer 
the  difeafe  of  the  children  to  the  (late  of 
the  parents,,  it  has  appeared  to  me  mod 
commonly  to  arife  from  fome  weakneis, 
and  pretty  frequently  from  a  fcrophulous 
habit,  in  the  mother.  To  conclude  the 
fubjedl,  I  muft  remark,  that  in  many 
cafes  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcern  th^ 
condition  ot  the  parents,  to  which. I  covild 
^cfer  it* 


When  nurfes,  other  than  the  mothers, 
have  been  employed  t6  fuckle  children, 
it  has  been  fuppofed  that  fuch  ^  nttrfes 
have  frequently  giveu   occafion    to    the 

difeaie  ; 
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fdifeale  ^  :  and  when  nurfes  have  bpth  pro- 
fduccd  and   have    fuckled    children   who 
becamie  rickety,  there  may    be    ground 
to  fufpefl  their  having    occ^oned    the 
^i^afe  in  the  children  of  other  perfon$  : 
but  I    have    had    few    opportunities    of 
sicertainiAg  this '  matter.     It  has  in  fome 
ineafure  appeared  to  m:e  that  thofe  nurfes 
are  moft  likely  tx)   produce   this  4ifeafe, 
vho  give  infants   a.  large    quantity    of 
yery  watery  milk^  and  who  continue  to 
iuckle  them  Ipnger  than  the  ufual  time. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  hired  nurfes  feldom  occafion 

i 

this  difeafe,  unlefs  when  a  predifpofition 
tp  it  has  proceeded  from  the  parents. 

*  .  * 

V 

1723.  With 


^  This  opinion  was  held  by  Boerh^ave,  and  notwith-? 
Sending  what  the  Author  fays  at  the  end  of  this  para* 
jgrapb^  the  opinion  is  certainly  founded  on  experience. 
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1723.  With  regard' to  the  other  ante- 
cedents, which  have  been  ufually  cnu* 
merated  by  authors  as  the  remote  caufes 
of  this  difeafe,  I  judge  the  accounts  given 
to  be  extremely  fallacious  ;  and  I  am 
very  much  perfuadcd,  that  the  circum- 
fiances  in  the  rearing  of  children,  have 
lefs  efFed^  in  producing  rickets  than,  has 
been  imagined.  It  is  indeed  not  unlikely, 
that  fome  of  thefe  circumftances  men- 
tioned as  renc^ote  caufes  may  favour, 
while  other  cirgumftances  may  refifl,  the 
coming  on  of  the  difeaf^  ;  but;  at  the  fame. 
time,  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  forifter  would 
produce  it  where  there  was  no  predifr 
pofition  in  the  child'§  original  conjftitUr 
tion.  This  Opinion  of  the  remote  caufes,^ 
I  have  formed  from  obferving,  that  the 
difeafe  comes  on  when  none  of  thefe  had, 
been  applied  ;  and  more  frequently  that 
many  of  them  had  been  applied'  without 

-  occafioning 
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occafioning  the  difeafe.     Thus  the  learned 
Zeviani  alleges,  that  the  difeafe  is  pro- 
duced, by  an   acid  from   the   milk  with 
which   a   child   is   fed  for  the  firft  nine 
months  of  its  life  :  but  almoft  all  children 
are  fed  with  the  fame  food,  and  in  which 
alfb  an  acid  is  always  produced  ;  while  at 
the  fame  time,  not  one  in  a  thoufand  of 
the  infants  fo  fed  becomes  afFedled  with 
the  rickets.     If,  therefore,  in  the  infants 
who   become    affedled   with    this   difeafe, 
a  peculiarly  noxious  acid  is  produced,  wc 
muft  feek  for  fbme  peculiar  caufe  of  its 
produ(5lion,   either  in   the  quality  of  the 
milk,  or  in  the  cqilftitution  of  the  child  ; 
.neither   of  which,  however,  Mr   2evia;ni 
has-  explained.     I   cannot   indeed   believe 
that  the  ordinary  acid  of  milk  has  any 
jQiarc-  in  producing   this   difeafe,  bec^ufc 
I  have  known  many  inftances  of  the  acid 
being  produced  and   occafioning  various 

diforders, 
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difbrders,  without  however,  its  cfver  pro* 
dacing  rickets* 

Another  of  the  remote  cauies  com- 
tnonly  afligned,  h  the  child's  being  fed 
with  unfermented  farinaceous  food*  BqC 
over  the  whole  world  children  are  fed 
with  fuch  farinacea,  while  the  difeafe  of 
rickets  is  a  rare  occurrence :  and  I  have 
known  many  inftances  where  children 
have  been  fed  with  a  greater  thaQ  ufual 
proportion  of  fermented  farinac6a>    and 

alfo  a  greater  proportion  of  animal  fbod^ 
without  thefe  preventing  the  difeafe*  In 
my  apprehenfion,  the  like  obfervadona 
might  be  made  with  refpe^t  to  mod  of 
the  circumdances  that  have  beeil  men« 
tioned  as  the  remote  caufes  of  rickets* 


J  724.  Having  thus  offered  my  opiniofl 
concerning  the  fuppofed  antecedents  of 
this  difeafe,  I  proceed  now  to  mention 

the 
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tihe    phenomena    occurin^   after    it   has 
adually  come  on« 


The  dlfeale  ieldom  appears  before  the 
ninth  month,  and  feldom  begins  after  the 
£econd  year,  of  a  child'9  age  *.  In  the  in* 
terval  between  thefe  periods,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  difeafe  is  fometimes  fooner, 
ibmetimes  later  ;  and  commonly  at  firft 
the  difeafe  comes  on  ilowly.  The  firft  ap« 
pearapces  are,  a  flaccidity  of  thq  flefh,  the 
body  at  the  fame  time  becoming  leaner, 
diough  food  be  taken  in  pretty  largely^ 
The  head  appears  large  with  refpedl  to  the 
body  ;  with  the  fontanelle,  and  perhaps 
the  futures,  more  open  than  ufual  iii  chil« 
dren  of  the  fame  age.  The.  head  continues 
to  grow  larger  ;  in  particular,  the  fore- 
head becoming  unufually  prominent }  and 

at 

*  This  admirable  defcrlprion  of, the  difeafe  merits  the 
yecidiar  attention  of  the  young  praftitioner* 
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at  the  fame  time  the  neck  continues  flefi-f 
der,  or  feems  to  be  more  fo^  in  jwropprtiorf 
to  the  head.     The  dentition  is  ,  flow^^   or 
much  later  than  ufual ;   and  thofe  tctth 
which  come  out,    readily  become  blacfc 
and  frequently  again  fall  out.     The  ribs* 
lofe  their  convexity^  and  become  flattened^ 
on  the  fides  ;  while  the  Jlemum  is   pufhed* 
outward,  and  forms  a  fort  of  ridge*     At 
the  fame  time,   or  perhaps  fboner,    the 
cpiphyfes   at    the  feveral    joints    of   the 
limbs   become  fwelled)    while  the  limba 
between  the  joints  appear,  or  perhaps  ac-* 
tually  become  more  flender.     The  bones ' 
feem  to  be  every  where  flexible,  becoming 
varioufly  diftorted  ; .  and  particularly  jhc 
fpine  of  the  back  becoming  incurrated  iri  ^ 
different  parts  of  its  length.     If  the  child^  - 
at  the  time  the  difeafe  comes  on,  had  ac-*^^' 
quired  the  power  of  walking,  it  becomesi'' 
daily  more  feeble  in  its  motions,  and  mbrcr' 
averfe  tp  the  exertion  of  them,  loflng  at; 

'    length 
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length  the  power  of  walking   altogether.  - 

Whilft  thefe  fymptoms  go  on   increaling, 

the  abdomen  is  always  full,  and  preterna- 

tarally  tumid.     The  appetite  is  often  good, 

but  the  {lools  arc  generally  frecjuent  and 

ioofe.      Sometimes   the    faculties    of    the 

tt^iad  are  impaired,  and  ftupidity  or  fatuity 

^J:'eyails  ;    but    commonly    a  ,  premature 

^r^bility  appears,  aijd  they   acquire  the 

acrulty  of  fpeech  fooner  than   ufual.     At 

fc^cfirft  coming  on  of  the  difeafe,  there 

^  .generally  no  fever  attending  it  :  but  k 

^Idoin   continues   long,     till   a   frequent 

"^^lle,  and  other  febrile   fymptoms,   come 

^      be   conft^ntly   prefent*       With    thefe 

P^rxipto.ms  the  difeafe  proceed^,  and   con- 

^iies  in  ibme  inftances  for  fome   years  ; 

very  often^  in  the  Courfe  of  that  time,- 

difeafe  ceafes  to   advance  ;    and  the 

^alth  is  entirely  eftablifhed,  except  that 

'^«  diftorted  limbs,  produced  during   the 

ti^i^afe,  continue  for  the  reft  of  life.     In 
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other  cafes,  however,  the  difeafe  proceeds 
increafing,  till  it  has  affeifled  almoft  every 
fundion  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  at 
length  terminates  in  death.  The  variety 
of  fymptoms  which  in  fuch  cafes  appear, 
it  does  not  leem  neceflary  to  enumerate, 
as  they  are  not  eflential  to  the  conftitutioa 
of  the  difeafe,  but  are  merely  confequencea 
of  the  more  violent  conditions  of  it .  In 
the  bodies  of  thofe  who  have  died,  various 
morbid  afFedions  have  been  difcovered 
in  the  internal  parts.  Moft  of  the  vifcera 
of  the  abdomen  have  been  found  to  be 
preternaturally  enlarged.  The  lungs  hive 
alfo  been  found  in  a  morbid  ftate,  feem- 
ingly  from  fome  inflammation  that  had 
come  on  towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe. 
The  brain  has  been  commonly  found  in  a 
flaccid  ftate,  with  efFufions  of  a  ferous 
fluid  into  its  cavities.  Very  univerfally 
the  bones  have  been  found  very  foft,  and 
{q  mvich  foftened  as  to  be  readily  cut  by  a 
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knife.  The  fluids  have  been  always  found 
in  a  diflblved  ftate,  and  the  mufcular  parts 
•very  foft  and  tender  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
dead  body  without  any  degree  of  that  rigidi- 
ty  which  is  fo  common  in  almoft  all  others. 

s 

,1725.  Fromthefe  circumftances  of  the 

difeafe,  it  feems  to  confift  in  a  deficiency 
of  that  matter  which  fhould  form  the 
fblid  parts  of  the  body.  This  efpecially 
appears  in  the  faulty  ftate  of  offification, 
ieeiningly  depending  upon  the  deficiency 
of  that  matter  which  fhould  be  depofited 
in  the  membranes  which  are '  deftined  to " 
become  bony,  and  fhould  give  them  their 

bony'hardriefs.     It  appears  tl;iat  this  mat- 

■'         •  •  « 

ter  is  not  fupplied  in  due  quantity  ;  but, 
that,  in  place  of  it,  a  matter  fitted  to  increafe 
their  bulk  particularly  in  the  epiphyfes,  is 
apiplied  too  largely.  What  this  deficiency  of 
matter  depends  upon,  is  difficult  to  be  afcer- 
'  tiained.     It  may  be  a  fault  in  the  organs  of 

A  a  2         '  digeftio^ 


• 


r     '  • 


«        '  . 
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(digeftion  and  aflimilation,  which  prevents 
the  fluids  iu  general  froin  bcipg  properly 
prepared  j  or  it  may  be  a   fault   in   the 
organs  df  nutrition,   which  prevents  the 
fecretion  of  a  proper  matter  to  be  -applied. 
With  refpedl  to  the  latter,   in  what  it  may 
confift,  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  and    cari- 
jiot  even  difcern  that '  fuch   a  condition 
exifts:    but  the   former   caufe,    both    in 
its  nature  and  exiftence,  is  more  readily 
perceived  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has 
a  confiderable  influence  in  thei matter  ;    as 
in  rachitic  perfons  a  thinner  ftate  of  the 
blood  both  during  lif?  and  after  death,  fo 
commonly  appears.     It  is  this  ftate  of  the 
fliiids,  or  a'deficiency  of  bony  n\atter  in 
them,   that  I   confider   as   the  proximate 
caufe  of  the   diffafe  :    and  which,  again 
may   m  fome  meafure  depend    upon    a 
general  laxity  and  debility  of  the  moving 
fibres  of  the  organs  that  perform  the  func* 
tions  of  digeftion  and  aflimilation. 

s  1726.  There 
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•  1726.  There  is,  however,  fomething 
ftill  wanting  to  explain,  why  thefe  circum- 
ilances  difpover  themfelires  at  a  particular 
time  of  life,  and  hardly  ever  either  before 
or  after  a  certain  period  ;  and  as  to  this 
I  would  offer  the  following  conjectures. 
Nature  h^ing  intended  that  hutnan  life 
ihould  proceed  in  a  certain  mariner,  and 
that  Certain  funcflions  Ihould  be  exercifed 
,at  a  certain  period  of  life  only  ;    fo  it  has 

genfcrally  provided,  that,  at  that  period^ 

...  .     -  '  „     - 

jand  not  fobner^  the  body  fhould  be  fitted 
for  the  exercife  of  the  fundlions  fuited  to 
it.  To  apply  this  to  our  prefent  fubjedl. 
Nature  feems  to  have  intended  that  chil- 
■<lreh  fliould  walk  only  at  twelve  months 
O^;  and  accordingly  has  provided,  that 
agalnll  that  age,  and  no  fooner,  a  matter 

-  ^ould  be  prepared  fit  to  give  that  firm- 
hefs  to  the  bones  which  is  necdTary  to 
preventrtheir  bending  too  ^afily  under  the 

.  i?veight  of  the  body.     Nature,  however^  is^  v 

A  a  3  '       not 
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not  always  'fteady  and  exadi  in  executing 
her  own  purpofes;  and- if  therefore   the 
preparation  of  bony  matter  Ihall  not  have 
been  made  againft  the  time  there  is  parti- 
cular occafion  for  it,  the  difeafe  of  rickets^ 
that   is,  of  foft  and  flexible  bones,  ^lufl 
comjs  on  ;  and  wijl  difcover   itfelf  about 
the  particular  period  we  have  mentioned. 
Further,  it  will  be  equally  probable,  that 
if  at  the  period  mentioned  the  bones  ihall 
have  acquired  their  due  firmnefs,  a,nd  that 
nature  goes  on  invpreparing  and  fupplyilig 
the  proper  bony  matter,  i,t  may  be  prei- 
fumed,  that  againft  the  tin^e   a  child  is 
two  years  old,  fuch  a  quantity  of  bony 
matter  will  be  applied  as  to  prevent  the 
JDones  from  becoming  again  foftand  fleSble 
during  the  reft  of  life  ;  unlefs  it  happen,    . 
as  indeed  it  fometimes  does,  that  certain' 
caufes  occur  to  walh  out  again  j^e  bbny 
matter  from  the  membranes  in  'which  it  ' 
had  been  depofited.     The  account  I  have , 

now 
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now  given  of  the  period  at  which  the 
rickets  occur j  feems  to  confirm  the  opi- 
nion  of  its  proximate  caufe  being  a  defi- 
ciency of  bony  matter  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  . 

1727.  It  has  been  frequently  fuppofed, 
that  a  fiphyiitic  taint  has  a  fhare  in  produ- 
cing rickets  ;  but  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  al- 
together improbable.     If  our  opinion  of 
the  rickets  having  exifted  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  fiphylis  was  brought  into  it,  be 
•well  founded,  it  will  then  be  certain  that 
the  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  without  any 
fiphyiitic  acrimony  having  a  ftiare  in  its 
production.     But  further,  when  a  fiphyii- 
tic acrimony  is   tranfmitted  from  the  pa- 
rent  to  the  offspring,  the  fymptoms  do  not 
appear  at  a  particular  time  of  life  only, 
and  commonly  more  early  than  the  period 
•  of  rickets  :  the   fymptoms   alfb   are   very 
different  from  thofe  of  rickets,  and  unac- 

A  a  4  companied 
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c'ompanied  with  any  appearance  of  the 
latter  :  and,  laftly,  the  fymptoms  of  fiphylis 
are  cured  by  means  which,  in  the  cafe  of 
rickets,  have  either  no  efiecl,  or  a  bad  one. 
It  may  indeed  poflibly  happen,  that  fipHylis 
and  rickets  may  appear  id  the  fame  per- 
fon  ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  acci- 
dental  complication:  and  the  very  few 
inftances  of  it  that  have  occurred,  are  by 
no  means  fufficient  to  edabliih  any  ne-  ' 
ceflary  connection  between  the  two  diC-  . 
eafes* 

1728.  With  refpedl  to  the  deficiency  of 
bony  matter,  which  I  confider  as  the 
proximate  caufe  of  rickets,  ^  fome  further 
conje<9:ures  might  be  offered  concenung 
its  remote  caufes  ;  but  none  of  them  ap- 
pear  to  me  very  fatisfying  ;  and  whatever,  * 
they  might  be,  it  appears  to  me  '  they 
mull  again  be  refolved  into  the  fuppofi- 

tion 


»  ' 
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tion  of  a  general'  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
iyftem. 

1729.  It  is  upon  this  fuppofition  .almoft 
alone  that  the  cure  of  rickets  has  entirely 
proceeded.  The  remedies  have  beeii  fuch 
efpecially  as  were  fuited  to  improve  the 
tone  of  the  fyftem  in  general,  or  of  tht 
flomach  in  particular  :  and  we  know  that 

.  tte  latter  are  not  only  fuited  to  improve 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  but  by  that 
means^  to  improve  alfo  the   tone  of  the 

Tvhole  fyftem*  /    \ 

...  '  .       -  ■ 

1730.  Of  tonic  "remedies   one   of   the 

■V  '  ■  - 

mod  promifing  feems  to  have  been  cold 

bathing  ;  and  I   have-  found  it  the  moft 

powerful  in  preventing  the  difeafe.      For 

'  a  long  time  part,  it  has  been  the  pradlicein 

this   country,   with   people   of  all  ranks, 

to-wafh  their  children   from  the   time  of 

their  birth  with  cold  water ;.  and  from  the 

time 
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time  that  children  are  a  month  old,  it  has 
been  the  pradlice  with  people  of  better 
rank  to  have  them  dipped  entirely  in 
cold  water  every  morning  :  aad  wherevejT 
this  pradlice  has  been  purfued,  I  have  j;iot 
met  with  any  inftancei  of  rickets.  Amongft. 
our  common  people,  although  they  wafh 
their  children  with  cold  water  only,  yet 
they  do  not  fo  commonly  pradlife  im* 
merfion  :  and  when  amongft  thefe  I  meet 
with  inftances  of  ricketaj.  I  prefcribe  cold 
bathing  ;  which  accordingly  has  often 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  feems  to  have  cured  it  en* 
tirely* 


1731.  The  remedy  of  Ens  Veneris ^tt-^ 
commended  by  Mr  Boyle,  and  fince  his 
time  very  univerfally  employed,  is  to  be 
confidered  as  entirely  a  tonic  remedy* 
,  That  or  fome  other  preparation  of  iron  I 
have  almoft  coaRantly  employed,  though 

not 
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not  indeed  always  with  fuccefs.  I  have 
been  perfuaded,  that  the  ens  veneris  of 
Mr  Boyle,     notwithftanding    his    giving 

jLt  this  appellation,  was  truly  •  a  prepara- 
tion  of  iron,  and  no  other  than  what  we 
now  name  the  Flore s  Martiales  *  ;  but  it 
appears,  that  both  Benevpli  and  Buchner 
have  employed  a  preparation  of  copper  ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  it  to  be  a  more 

powerful 


Thedofeof  this  medicine  is  from  four  to  twentj 
grains,  it  muft  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus.  The 
young  praditioner  ought  to  beware  of  prefcribingFlorcs 
martiales  in  pills,  which  will  fwell  and  crumble  to 
pieces  if  thej  are  not  compofed  of  a  confiderable 
^[uantitj  of  fome  gummi  refin, 
\ 

The  Floifes  martiales,  may  be  very  coi^veniently 
given  in  a  tinfture  of  proof  fpirit.  There  is  a  for- 
mula  of  it  in  the  lafl  London  pharmacopoeia,  under 
the  name  of  Tinftura  fcrri  Ammoniacalis.  The  dofe 
of  it  is  a  tea  fpoonful  in  a  wine  glafs  of  cold  water, 
and  it  is  a  very  elegant  form  of  adminiftering  chaly- 
bested* 
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powerful  tonic  than  the  preparations   of 
iron  *i 


« 


*  1732.  Upon  the  fappofition,  of  tonic "  '\ 
remedies  being  proper  in  this  xlifeafe^  I 
have  endeavoured  to  employ  the  Peruvian 
bark  :  but  from  the  diiEculty  of  admi« 
hiftering  it  to  infants  in  any  ufeful 
Quantity,  I  have  not^beeri  atle  to  difcover 
its  efficacy  ;  but  I  a.m  very  ready  to  be- 
lieve the  teftimony  of  De  Haen  upon 
fubjed  f . 


173^.  Exetcife^ 


•  ^ 


*  Copper  is  a  very  dangerous  remedy,  as  was  meh- 

-I 

tioned  above  in  the  notes  on  article  1336,     The  Authpr 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  copper  as  a  tonicw 

+  It  is  doubtlefs  difficult  to  matue  childnen  fwaUow 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  bark  to  produce  any  good  efFefts,- 
yet  it  is  not  impoffible.  The  formula  beft  adapted  for 
<:hil<kfen,  is  the  p6wder  of  the  extraft ;  but  a$  it  fome 

timea^ 
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1722.  Exercife,^  which  is  one  of  the 
inofl:  powerful  tonics,  has  bepn  properly 
Ir^commended  for  the  cure  of  rickets  ; 
<^nd  as  the  exercife  of  geftation  only  can 
be  employed,  it  Ihould  always  be,  with 
the  child  laid  in  a  horizontal  fituation ; 
as  the  carrying  th^m  or  moving  them  in 
any  degree  of  an  eredl  pofturp,  is   very 

-apt  to  occafiqn  fqme  diftortion.  It  ^is  ex- 
tremely  probable,  that,  in  this  difeafe, 
fridlion  with  dry  flannels  may  be   foun^ 

-an  ufeful  remedy.  ^ 

1 

1734.  It 

tdmes  oCcaGons  conftipation,  this  e£Fe£l  mufl  be  guarded 
againft  by  fome  proper  laxative,  efpeciallj  by  Rhubarb 
given  either  with  the  bark  or  feparately.  The  following 
formula  is  a  proper  dofe  for  a  child  of  two  years  old, 
to  be  repeated  twice  a  day ; 


R.  Extr.  Cort»  Peruv,  dur.  gr.  viii. 
Puiv.  Rad,  Rhej.  gr,  xi 
Sacch  Alb.  gr.  ocv, 
M.  f.  pulv. 


«*• 
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17^4.  It  is  alfo  fufficiently  probable, 
that  the  avoiding  of  moifture  is  not  only 
advifable^  but  may  likewife  be  of  fervice 
in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  diet 
may  contribute  to  the .  fame  end  j  but 
what  may  be  the  mofl  eligible,  1  dare 
Xiot  determine.  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
leavened  bread  may  be  more  proper  than 
unfermentcd  farinacea ;  but  I  cannot 
find   any   reafon   to   believe   that    ftrong 

beer  can  ever  be  a  proper  remedy, 

"^  * 

Pradlitioners  have  been  divided  in  opi- 
nion concerning  the  ufe  qf  milk  in  thi$ 
difeafe.  Zeviani,  perhaps  from  theory, 
condemns  the  ufe  of  it  :  ,  but  Benevoli 
employed  it  without  its  impeding  the  cure 
of  the  difeafe.  This  laft  I  have  often  re-  1 
marked  in  the  courfe  of  my  own  pradlice:  j 
As  it  is  difEcuk  to  feed  children  entirely    i 

without 


■  1' 
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without  milk ;  fo  I  have  commonly  ad- 
xnitted  it  as^  a  part  of  the  diet  of  rickety 
children  ;  and  in  many  inftances  1  can 
afHrm,  th^t  it  did  not  prevent  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe.  In  cafes,  however,  of  any  ap- 
pearance of  rickets,  and  particularly  of  a 
flow  dentition,  I  have  difTuaded  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  child  upon  the  breaft ;  be- 
caufe  the  milk  of  women  is  a  more  watery 
nourilhment  than*  that  of  cows :  and  I 
have  efpecially  difTuaded  the  continuing 
$1  child. upon  the  breaft,  when  I  thought 
tjhe  nurfe  gave  rather  too  much  of  fuch  a' 
watery  nourilhment ;  for,  as  has  been 
above  mentioned,  I  have  had  frequent ' 
occafion  to  fufpedl,  tjiat  the  milk  of  fuch 
ntirfes  has  a  tendency  to  favour  the  com- 
ing on  ^f  the  rickets  *. 


»     « 


1735.  Be- 


.* 


♦  How  does  this   accord  with  the  laft  fentence  of 
mrticle  1722  ?        . 


.. ' 


'         \ 
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1735  Befides  the  remedies  and  regioien 
now  mentioned,  pradlitioners  have .  com- 
monly employed  in  this  difeafe,  both 
emetics  and  purgatives.  When  the  ap- 
petite  and  digeftion  are  confiderably ;  im- 
paired,  vomiting,  if  neither  violent  nor 
frequently  repeated,  feems  to  be  of  fervice  ; 
and,  by  a  moderate  agitation  of  the  ab- 
dominal vifcera,  may  in  fome  meafure 
obviate  the  ftagnation  and  confcquent^  ' 
fwelling  that  ufually  occur  l^  thcrp^ 

'  "^  •  I 

As  the  tumid  ftate  of  the  abdomen,  ii^. 
eonftantly  to  be  met  with  in  this   dijfeafe, 
feems  to  depend  very  much  upon  a  tym-     \ 
panitic  afFeifllon,  of  theinteftipes  ;  foy  both     ^ 

f  i 

by  obviating  this,  and  by  deriving  from,  ? 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  frequent  gentle  J 
purgatives  may  be  of  fcrvice.  Zeviani, 
perhaps  properly  recommends  in  particu- 
lar rhubarb  j  which,  befideb  its  purgative 

quality,   : 
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(Quality,  has  thofe  alfb  of  bitter  and  aftrin-^ 
gent* 

1736.  I  havie  now  mentioned  moft  of 
the  remedies  commonly  employed  by  the 
praditiotieta  of  former  times  ;  but  I 
mufl:  Hot  omit  mentioning  fome  others 
that  have  been  lately  fuggefted.  The  late 
Mr  De  Haen  recommends  the  teftacea ; 
land  afTures  us  of  their  having  been,  em- 
ployed with  fuccefs  ;  but  in  the  few  trials 
which  I  have  had  occafion  to  make,  theit 
•  good  effedls  did  not  appear. 

The  late  Baron  Vaii  Swieten  gives  us 
one  inftance  of  rickets  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  hemlock  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the 
'  pra(Sdce  has  been  repeatedi 


Vol.  IV.        B  b  BOOK 
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BOOK      III. 


OF    THE 


IM  P  ETIGIN  E  S, 


OR 


DEPRAVED    HABIT,    with    AFFEC 
TIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 


^737-  1  Find  it  diflSicult  to  give  any  fuf- 
-*    ficicntly  corred  and  proper  cha- 
ra^er  of  this  order^    The  difeafes  compre- 
hended 
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tiended  under  it,  depeiid,  for  the  moft  part, 
tipon  a  depraved  (late  of  the  whole  of  the 
fluids,  producing  tumors,  eruptions,  ot 
other  preternatural  aflfedlions  of  the  Ikin. 
Although  it  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
general  charaifler  of  the  order  that  will  ap- 
ply to  each  of  the  genera  and  fpecies,  I 
fliall  here  treat  of  the  principal  genera 
-which  have  been  commonly  comprehend- 
ed under  this  order,  and  which  I  have 
enumerated  in  my  Nofology. 


»      -3 


B  b  i 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    I. 


OF 


S    C    R    O    P,    H    U    L    A, 


en  THE 


KING'S    EVIL. 


1738.  TPHE  character  of  this  dijfeafe 
A  I  have  attempted  in  my  Nofo- 
logy  :  but  it  will  be  more  properly  taken 
from  the  \yhole  of  its  hiftory^  now  to  be 
deliverecU 

1739.  It 


IL 
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1739.  It  is  commonly,  and  very  ge- 
nerally,  a  hereditary  difeafe  ;  and  although 
it  fometimes  may,  yet  it  rarely  appears, 
but  in   children  whofe   parents    had    at 
fbme  period   of  their  lives  been  afFedled 
"with  it.     Whether  it  may  not  fail  to  ap- 
pear in  the   children  of  fcrophulous  pa- 
rents,     and  difcover'  itfelf  afterwards  in 
their  offspring  in  the  fucceeding  genera-^ 
tion,  I  cannot   certainly  determine  ;    but 
believe  that  this  has  frequently  happened. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  derived  more  com- 
monly from  fathers  than  from  mothers  } 
'  but  whether'  this    happens    from    there 
beings  more  fcrophulous  men  than  fcro- 
phulous women  married,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. 

"With  refpe<5l  to  the  influence  of  parenjts 
in  producing  this  difeafe,  it   deferves  to , 
be  remarked,"  that  in  a  family  of  many 
children,  when  one  of  the  parents   has 

B  b  ^3  been 
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been  afFedled  with  fcrophula,  and  the 
other  not ;  as  it  is  ufual  for  fome  of  the 
children  to  be  in  conftitution  pretty 
exadlly  like  the  one  parent,  and  others  of 
them  like  the  other ;  it  commonly  happens, 
that  thofe  children  who  moft  referable  the 
fcropulous  parent  become  afFedled  with 
fcropula,  while  thofe  refembling  t3ie  other 
parent  entirely  cfcape. 

1740.  Tliie  fcrophula  generally  appears 

^t  a  particular  period  of  life.     It   feldom 

appears  in  the  firft,  or  even  in  the   fecond 

year  of  a  child's  life  ;  ^  and  moft  commonly 

it  occurs  from  the  fecond,  or,  as  fomc 

allege,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  from 

the  third  to  the  feventh  year.      Frequentr 

ly,  however,  it  difcovers  itfelf  at  a-  later 

period;    and   there  are   inftances   of  U5 

firft  appearance,  at  every,  period  till  the 

age   of  puberty  ;  after  which,   however, 

the  'firft  appearance  of  it  is  very  rare. 

1741.  Whca 
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1741.    When  it  does  not  occur  very 
early,  we   can  generally  diftinguiih    the 
habit    of   body    peculiarly    difpofed    to 
it.     It  moft   commonly    affe(9s    childrea 
offoft  and  flaccid  ji^bit*5,  of.  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes  ;  or  at  lead  affedls  thofc  much 
more  frequently  than  thofe  of  an  oppofite 
complexion.     It  affedls  efpecially  children 
of  fmooth  (kins  and  rofy   cheeks ;    and 
iuch   children   have   frequently   a   tumid 
upper  lip,  with  a  chop  in  the  middle  of  it ; 
and  this  tumour  is  often  coniiderable,  and . 
extended  to  the  columna  nafi   and  lower 
part  of  the  noftrils.     The  difeafe  is  fome- 
times  joined -with,  or  follows  rickets  ;  and   • 
although  it  frequently  appears  in  children 
who  have  not  had  rickets  'in  any  great 
degree,  yet  it  often  attacks   thofe   who, 
by*  a    protuberant   forehead,    by   tumid 
joints,  and  a  tumid  abdomen,  fliow  that 
they   had  fome  rachitic   difpofition.     In    -  \ 

9  b  4  parents 
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parents  who,  without  having  had  the 
difeafe  themfelves,  feem  to  produce  fcro- 
phulous  children,  we  can  commonly  per*^ 
ceive  much  of  the  fame  habit  and  con^ 
flitution  that  has  been  jjaft  now  dicfcrih^ 
ed. 


Some  authors  have  fuppofed  that  the 
linall-pois:  has  a  tendency  to  produce  this 
difeafe ;  and  Mr  De  Haen  afTerts  its 
following  the  inoculated,  more  frequently 
|:han  the  natural,  fmall-pox.  This  laft 
pofition,  however,  we  can  confidently 
affirm  to  be  a  miftake  ;  although  it  n^uft 
be  allowed,  that  in  fadl  the  fcrophula  does 
often  come  on  immediately  after  the 
fmall-pox.  It  ijr,  however,  difficult,  to  find 
any  connedlion  between  the  two  diieafes. 
According  to  my  obferyation,  the  accident 
only  happens  in  children  yrho  have  pretty 
manifeftly  the  fcrophulous  difpofition ; 
and  I  have  had  feveral  indances  of  the 

'    i        '     ■  n^turs^l 
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liatural  fmall*pox  coming  upon  children 
afiedled  at  the  fame  time  with  fcrophula, 
not  only  without  this  difeafe  being  any 
1«rays  aggravated  by  the  fmall*pox,  but 
even  of  its  being  for  fome  time  after 
Jnuch  relieved. 

1743.  The  fcrophula  generally  fhows 
itfelf  firft  at  a  particular  feafon  of  the 
year ;  and  at  fome  time  between  the 
winter  and  fummer  folftice ;  but  com- 
monly long  before  the  latter  period.     It  is 

to  be  obferved  further,  that  the  cou^rfe  of 
the  difeafe  is  ufually  connedled  with  the 
courfe  of  the  feafons,  Whilft  the  tu- 
mours aii3  ulcerations  peculiar  to  this  dif- 
eafe, appeir  firft  in  the  fpring,  the  ulcers 
are  frequently  healed  up  in  the  courfe  bf 
the  fucceeding  fummer,  and  do  not  break 
out  again  till  the  enfuing  fpring,  to  foiiovv 
again  with  the  feafon  the  fame  couril*  as 
before.  .  • 

1743*  Frcq^uently 


'/  . 
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1 743.  Frequently  the  firft  appearance  of 

the  difeafe  is  the  tumid  and  chopped  lip 
above  mentioned.  ^  Upon  other  o<!cafions» 
the  firft  appearance  is  that  of  fmall 
,  fpherical  or  oval  tumours,  moveable  under 
the  fkin.     They  are  fofc,  but  with  fome 

elafticity*  They  are  without  pain  ;  and 
without  any  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
fkin.  In  this  ftate  they  often  contique 
for  a  long  time  ;  even  for  a  year  or  two^ 
and  fometimes  longer.  Moft  commonly 
they  firft  appear  u|pbn  the  fides  of  the 
neck  below  the  ears ;  but  fometimes  alfb 
under  the  chin.    Jn  either  cafe,  they  afff ' 

fuppofed  to  afiedl  in  thefe  places  the   con- 

■^ 

globate  or  lymphatic  glands,  aily ;  and 
r^ot  at  all  the  falivary  glands,  till  the 
difeafe  is  very  greatly  advanced.  The 
difeafe  frequently  afie<5ls,,  and  even'  at 
firft  appears  in,  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  pa!rticular,  it  afFe(E^s  the  joints  of  the 
elbows  and  ankles,  or  thofe  of -the  fingers 
2^  and 
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and  toes."  The  appearances  about  the 
joints  are  not  conjmonly,  as  elfcwfaere, 
fma:ll  moveable  fwellings ;  but  a  tumour 
almoft  uniformly  furrounding  the  joint, 
and  interrupting  its  motion. 

1 744.  Thefe  tumours,  as  I  have  faid, 
remain  for  fome  time  little  changed  ;  and, 
from  the  time  they  firfl:  appeared  in  the 
Ipring,  they  often  continue  in  this  way 
till  the  return  of  the  fame  feafon 
in  the  next  or  perhaps  the  fecond  year 
after.  About  that  time,  however,  or 
perhaps  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  ^ 
ia  which  they  firfl:  appear,  the  tumour 
becomes  larger  and  more  fixed  ;  the  Ikia 
upon  it  acquires  a  purple,  feldom  a  clear 
rednefa  :  but  growing  redder  by  degrees, 
the  tumour  becomes  fofter,  and  allows 
the  flu6luation  of  a  liquid  within  to  be 
perceived.  All  this  procefs,  ■  however,  , 
takes  place  with  very  little  pain   attending 

It. 
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it.  At  length  fome  part  of  the  fkin  be- 
copies  paler. ;  and  by  one  or  more  fmall 
apertures  a  liquid  is  poured  out. 

1745.  The  matter  poured  out  has  at  firft 
the  appearance  of  pus,  but  it  is  ufually  , 
of  a  thinner  kind  than  that  from  phleg- 
monic  abfcefTes ;  and  the  matter,  as  it 
continues  to  be  difcharged,  becomes  daily 
lefs  purulent,  and  appears  more  and 
more  ,a  vifcid  ferum, .  intermixed  with 
fmall  pieces  of  a  white  fubftance  refemb- 

ling  the  curd  of  milk.  By  degrees 
the  tumour  almoft  entirely  fubfides,  while 
the  ulcer  opens  more,  and  fpreads  broad* 
er ;  unequally,  however,  in  different  di- 
redions,  and  therefore  is  without  any 
regular  circumfcription.  The  edges  of 
the  ulcer  are  commonly  flat  and  fmootli, 
both  on  their  outfide  and  their  in- 
ner  edge,  which  feldom  puts  on  a  cal-* 
Ipus  appearance,      Thic  ulcers,  however,, 

da 
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do  not  generally  fpread  much^  or  become 
deeper ;  but  at  the  fame  time  their  edges 
do  not  advance,  or  put  on  any  appearance 
of  forming  a  cicatrix. 

1746.  In  this  condition  the  ulcers  often 
continue  for  a  long  time  j  while  new 
tumours,  with  ulcers  fucceeding  them  in 

the. manner  above  defcribed,  make  their 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  the  firft  ulcers,  however,  fome  heal  up, 
while  other  tumours  and  ulcers  appear  in 
their  vicinity,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  :  and  in  this  manner  the  difeafe  pro- 
ceeds, fome  of  the  ulcers  healing  up,  at 
leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  courfe  of 
fummer,  and  breaking  out  in  the  fucceed- 
ing fpring:  or  it  continues,  by  new  tu- 
mours and  ulcers  fucceeding  them,  in  the 
fpring  feafon,  making  their  appearance 
fucceflively  for  feveral  years* 

« 

1747.  In 
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1 747.  In  this  way  the  difeafe   goes 
for  feveral  years  J  but  very  commonly  -  ia  - 
four  or  five  years,  it  is  fpontaneoufly  cui>* 
ed,  the  former  ulcers  b^ing  healed  up,  and 

no  new  tumours  appearing  :  and  thus  at 
length  the  difeafe  ceafes  entirely,  leaving 
only  fome  indelible  efchars,  pale  and- 
fmooth,  but  in  fome  parts  Ihrivelled ;  or, 
where  it  had  occupied  the  joints,  leaving 
the  motion  of  thefe  impaired,  or  entirely 
deftroyed. . 

1 

1748.  Such  is  the  moft  favourable 
courfe  of  this  difeafe  ;'  and  with  us,  it  is 
more  frequently  fuch,  than  otherwife  :  but 
it  is  often  a  more  violent,  and  fbmetimes  a  - 
fatal  malady.  In  thefe  cafes,  mqre^  parts 
of  the  body  are  at  the  fame  time  afiedled  ; 
the  ulcers  alfo  feeming  to  be  imbued  with 
a  peculiarly  Jharp  acrimony,  and  therefore 
becoming  more  deep,  eroding,  fpreading, 
as  well  as  ieldomer  healing  up.      In  fuch 

cafes^ 
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cafes,  the  eyes  are  often  particularly  affec- 
ted.    The  edges  of  the  eye  lids  are  affedled 

s 

•with  tumour  and  fuperficial  ulcerations; 
and  thefe  commonly  excite-  obftinate  in- 
flammation in  the  adnata,  which  fre- 
quently produces  an  opacity  of  the 
cornea. 


When  the  fcrophula  efpecially  affecfls 
the  joints,  it  fometimes  produces  there 
confiderable  tumours  ;  in  the  abfcefles  fol- 
lowing which,  the  ligaments  and  cartilages 
are  eroded,  and  the  adjoinmg  bones  are  af- 
fedled  with  a  caries  of  a  peculiar  kind.  In 
thefe  cafes,  alfo,  of  more  violent  fcrophu- 
la,  while  every  year  prod>^--3  a  number 
of  new  tumours  and  ulcers,  their  acrimo- 
ny feems  at  length  to  taint  the  whole 
jflaids  of  the  body,  occafioning  various 
diforders  ;  and  particularly  a  hedlic  fever, 
with  all  its  fymptoms,  which  at  length 

proves 
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proves  fatal,  with  fomqtimes  the  fymptoms 
of  a  phthids  pulmonalis^ 

1749.  The4)odie8  of  perfons  who  naY# 
died  of  this  difeafe  Ihow  maby  of  the  vii* 
cera  in  a  very  morbid  ftatfe  ;  and  particih- 
larly  moft  of  the  glands  of  the  mefenter/ 
very  much  tumefied,  and  frequently  in  axi 
ulcerated  flate.  Commonly  alfb  a ,  great 
number  of  tubercles  or  cyfl8»  containing 
matter  of  various  kinds,  appear  in  tiM 
lungs*  '  ' 

1750.  Such  is  the  hiftory  of  the  dli*- 
eafe  j  and  from  thence  it  may  appeaf ,  that 
the  nature  of  it  is  not  eafily  to  be   afctf^ 
tained*     It  feems  to  be  a  peculiar  afifedtioil 
of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  ;  and  this  in  fomt 
meafure  accounts  for  its  connexion  with 
a   particular  period  of    life.    '  Probably^ 
however,  there  is  a  peculiar  acrixpony  of 
the  fluids  that  is  the  proximate   caufe  of 

the 
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xbt  difeafe  ;  although  of  what  nature  this 
.  is,  has  not  yet  been  difcovered.  It  may 
perhaps  be  generally  difRifed  in^  the 
fy^em,  and  exhaled  into  the  feveral  cavi- 
ties  and  cellular  lIKsture  of  the  body  ;  and 
therefore,  being  taken  up  by  the  abfor- 
bents,  may  difcover  itfelf  elpecially  in  the 
lyrnphatic  fyfteni.  This,  however,  will 
hardly  account  for  its  being  more  confin-^ 
ed  to  that  fyftem,  than  happens  in  the  cafe 
of  mady  other  acrimonies  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to'  be  generally  diffufed.  Itt 
fhort,  its  appearance  in  particular  confti- 
tutions,  and  at  a  particular  period  of  life, 
and  even  its  being  a  jbereditary  difeafe, 
which  fo  frequently  depends  upon  the 
tranfmiflion  of  a  peculiar  conftitution,  are 
ill  of  them  circumftances  which  lead  me 
o  conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  diA 
ife  depends  upon  a  peculiar  conjiitution  of 
yc  lymphatic  fyjltm. 

^OL.  IV.  C  c  175 1.  It 
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1 75 1.  It  feems  proper  to  obferve  here, 
that  the  fcrophula  does  not  appear  to  be  a. 
contagious  difeafe  ;  at  lead  I  have  knowA^ 
many  inftances  of  found  children  having 
had  frequent  and  clof^  intercourfe  with 
fcrophulous  children  without  being  infec-  ; 
ted  with  the  difeafe.  This  certainly  (hows^ 
that  in  this  difeafe  the  peculiar  acrimony 
of  it  is  not  exhaled  from, the  furface  of  the 
body,  but  that  it  depends  efpecially 
upon  a  peculiar  conflitution  of  the  fyt 
tem.  ^ 

1752.    Several   authors   have   fuppofed 
the  fcrophula,  to  have  been  derived    from  ^ 
the   venereal   difeafe  :    but   upon  no  juft 
grounds  that  I  can  perceive.     In  very  ma- 
ny inftances,  there  can  hardly  be  any  fuC- 
picion  of  the  parents   producing   this   dif- 
eafe having  been  imbued  with  fiphylis,  or    ! 
with   any   fiphylitic   taint;  ^and    I.  havq  \ 
known  feveral  examples  of  parents   con-  *^ 

^    veyinj; 


• 
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veying  fiphylis  to  their  offspring, ,  in 
whom,  however,  -no    fcrophulous    fym- 

'  ptooid  at  any  time  afterwards  appeared. 

'  Further,  the  fy mptoms  of  the  two  difeafes 

are  very  different ;  ancl  the   difference  of 

their s  natures  appears    particularly    from 

hence,  that  while  mercury  commonly  and 
readily  cures  the  fiphylis,  it  does  no  fer- 

vice  in  fcrophula,  and  very  often  rather 
aggravates  the-  difeafe. 

/  1753.  ^^^  ^^^  -cure  of  fcrophula,  we 
have  not  yet  learned  any  pradlice  that  is 
certainly  or  even  generally  fuccefsful. 

The  remedy  which  feems  to  be .  the 
moll  fuccefsful j  and  which  our  pradlition- 
crs  efpecially  truft  to  and  employ,  is  the 
u{e  of  mineral  waters  ;  and  indeed  the 
wafhing  out,  by  means  of  thefe,  the  lym- 
phatic fyftem,  would  feem  to  be  a  mea- 
iure  promifing  fuccefs  :  but  in  very  many 
^  C  c  2  ^  inftances 


/ 
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I 

indances  of  the  ufe  of  thefe  waters,  t  have 

not  been  well  fatisfied  that  they  had  ihoit- 
ened  the  duration  of  the  difeafe  more  thas 
had  often  happened  when  ho  fuch  remedy 
had  been  employed.  .  ^        . 

t 
1 754.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  thef 

mineral  waters  mod  fit  for  the  purpufe,  I 

cannot  with  any  confidence  give  an   opt« 

nion. 

Almoft  all  kinds  of  mineral  waters, 
whether  chaljjbeate,  fulphureous,  or  faline, 
haVe  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  fcfo- . 
phula>  and  feemingly  with  equal  fucceft 
and  reputation :  a  circumftahce  whic^ 
leads  me  to  think,  that,  if  they  ate  ever 
fuccefsfill,  it  is  the  eletoentary  water 
that  is  the  chief  part  of  the  remedy. 

Of  late,  fea- water  has 'been  efpccially  re*  : 
commended  and  employed  j  but  after  nw 

merous 


i ' 
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ttierous^  trials,  I  cannot  yet  difcover  its  fa- 
pcrior  efficacy,  » 

1755.  The  other  remedies  propofed  hy 
pradical  writers  are  very  numerous ;  bur, 
upon  that  very  account  I  apprehend  they 
are  little  to  be  trufted  :  and  as  1  cannot 
perceive  any  juft  realon  for  expecting  fac- 
Cefi  from  them,  1  have  very  feljom  eha* 
ployed  them.  • 

•Of  late,  the  Peruvian  bark' has  been 
fbuch  recommended :  aad  as  in  fcrophu- 
,  lous  perfons  there  are  generally  ibme 
marks  of  laxity  and  flaccidicy,  this  tonic 
may  poffibly  be  of  fervice  ;  but  in  a 
"great  variety  of  trials,  I  have  never  feea., 
it  produce  any  immediate  cure  of  the  dtCi 
cafe. 


In  feveral  inftances,  the  leaves  of  colts- 
foot have  appeared^  to  me  to   be  fuccefs- 

.  C  c  3  ^  fuL 
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ful.  I  have  ufcd  it  frequently  in  a  (Irong 
decodlion,  and  even  then  with  advantage ; 
but  have  found  more  benefit  from  the  ex- 
prefTed  juice,  when  the  plant  could  be  had 
in  fomewhat  of  a  fucculent  ftate,  foon  after 
its  firfl  apjp^rance  in  the  fpring, 

1756.  I  have  alfo  frequently  employed 
the  hemlock,  and  have  fometimes  found  it 
ufeful  in  difcuffing  obftinate  fwellinga: 
but  in  this,  it  has  alfo  often  difappointed 
me ;  and  I  have  not  at  any  time  obferved 
that  it  difpofed  fcrophulous  ulcers  to  heal. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  fubjedl  of  inter- 
nal medicines  without  remarking,  that  I 
have  never  found  either  mercury  or  and- 
mony ,  in  any  Ihapc,  of  ufe  in  this  difeaft  $ 
and  when  any  degree  of  a  feverifh  ftate 

■ 

had  come  on,  the  ufe  of  mercury  proved 
manifeftly  hurtful.  ,         ^  -       -j 

«757.  In 
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1757.  In  the  progi'efs  of  fcrophula,  feve- 
ral  external  medicines  are  requiiite.  Seve«« 
ral  applications  have  been  ufed'for  difcufl 
fing  the  tumours  upon  their  firft  coming 
on;  but  hitherto  my  own  pradlice,  in 
thefe  refpe(?ls,  has  been  attended  with  ve-» 
ry  little  fuccefs\  The  folution  of  faccha- 
rum  faturni  has  feemed  to  be  ufeful :  but 
it  has  more  frequently  failed  :  And  I 
have  had  no  better  fucccfs  with  the  fpiri- 
tus  Mindereri.  Fomentations  of  every 
kind  have  been  frequently  found  to  do 
hiafm  ;  and  poultices  feem  only  to  hurry 
on  a  fuppuration,  I  am  doubtful  if  this 
laft  be  ever  pradlifed  with  advantage  ;  for 
Icrophulous  tumours  fometimes  fponta- 
neoufly  difappear,  but  never  after  any  de- 
gree of  inflammation  has  came  upon  them  ; 
and  therefore  poultices,  which  commonly 
induce  inflapimation,  prevent  that  difcuA 
fion  of  tumors,  which  might  otherwilc 
have  happened* 

C  c  4  Evea 
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Even  when  fcrophulous  tumours  have 
advanced  towards  fuppuration,  I  am  un- 
willing  to  haften  the  fpontaneous  oj[^ening^ 
or  to  make  it  by  the  lancet ;  becaufe  I  ap- 
prehend the  fcrophulous  matter  is  liable  to 
be  rendered  more  acrid  by  communication 
with  the  air,  and  to  become  more  erpding 
and  fpreading'  than  when  ^  in  its  inclofed 
date. 


1758.  The  management  of  fcrophulous 
ulcers  has,  fo  far*  as  I  know,  been  as  little 
fuccefsful  as  that  of  the  tumours.  £(cha« 
rotic  preparations,  of  either  mercury  or 
copper,  have  been  fometimes  ufeful  in 
bringing  on  a  proper  fuppuration,  and 
thereby  difpofing  the  ulcer  to  heal ;  but 
they  have  feldoni   fucceeded,  and  naore 

commonly  have  they  caufed  the  ulcer  to 

» 

fpread  more.     The  efcharotic  from  which 
I  have  received  moil  benefit  is  burnt  alum» 

and 


.1 

i  I] 
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and  a  pbrtion  of  that  mixed  vith  a  mild 
ointment,  has  been  as  ufeful  an  application 
as  a,ny  I  have  tried.  The  application, 
however,  that  I  have-  found  mod  fer- 
Viceable  and  very  univerfally  admiflible,  is 
that  of  linen  cloths  wetted  with  cold  wa- 
tcr,  and  frequently  changed  when  they  are 
becoming  dry,  it  being  inconvenient  to  let 
them  be  glued  to  the  fore.       They   ate 

:  therefore  to  be  changed  frequently  during 
the  day ;  and  a  cl6th  fpread  with  a  mild 
ointment  or  plafter  *  may  be  applied 
for  the  night.  In  this  pradlijce  I  have 
fometimes  employed  fea- water,  but  gene- 
rally it  proved  too  irritating  ;  and  neither 
that  nor  any  mineral  water  has  appear- 

,  cd  to  be  of  more  fervice  than  common 
water.  , 


1759.  '^^  conclude* what  I  have  to  ofFer 
upon  the  cure  of  fcrophula,  P  muft  ob- 

ferve, 
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ferve,  tliat  cold  bathing  feems  to  have 
been  of  more  benefit  than  any  other  re- 
medy that  I  have  had  occafion  to  fee  cm- 
ployed. 


CHAP- 
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chap;    II. 


@i' 


H       Y       L       I       S, 


OR  TH£ 


VENEREAL    DISEASE^ 


1760.     A  FTER  praditioners  have  had. 
-^  ^  fo  much  experience  in  treat- 
ing this  difeafei  and  after  £0  many  books 

have 


* 
f 
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have  been  publiflied  upon  this  fubjecfl, 
it  does  not  feem  neceflary,  or  ^even  pro- 
per, for  me  to  attempt  any  full  treatife 
concerning  it ;  and  I  fhall  therefore  con- 
fine myfelf  to  fuch  gener^tl  remarks,  as 
may  ferve  to  illuftrate  fome  parts  of  the 
pathology  or  of  the  pra(5lice. 

1 761.  It  is  fufficiently  probable,  that 
anciently,  in  certain  parts  of  Afia,  wl^ere 
the  leprofy  prevailed,  and  in  Europe 
After  that  difeafe  had  been  introduced 
into  it,  a  difeafe  of  the  genitals  refem* 
bling  that  which  now  commonly  arifc. 
from  fiphylis,  had  frequently  appeared: 
but  it  is,  equally  probable,  that  a  new 
difeafe,  and  what  we  at  prefent  term 
Siphylis^  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the.  fifteenth  century  j 
and  that  the  'diflemper  now  fo  freq^^em* 
ly  occurring,  has  been  very  entirely  de- 
rived   from  that  which    was    imported 

from 
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from    America    at    the  period  mentiozk* 

ea*. 

1762.  This  difeafe,  at  leaft  in  ,it8  pria- 
cipal  circum (lanced,  nerer.  arifes  in  an^r 
iperfoQ  but  from ,  fome  communication 
^ith  a  perfon  already  afieded  with  it.     It 


ia 


*  Varioni  opinions  have  beeii  held  by  different  ^hjfi- 
eians  about  the  orgin  of  this  difeafe  ;  fome  ioppofing 
\t  to  have  exifted  in  the  old  worlds  w^ile  others  think  it 
was  imported  from  the  new  world,  difcovered  hj 
Columbus.  The  difpute  produced  many  controverfial 
tra&s,  from  the  perufal  of  which,  the  young  pra&itioner 
can  gsun  little  advantageous  knowledge.  All  that  we 
certainly  know  about  the  origin  of  the  difeafe  is,  that 
It  was  firft  obferved  among  the  French,  when  they  were 
Kt  Naples  in  the  year  1493,  and  that  it  was  brought  into 
France  by  the  French  who  returned  thither  with  Charles. 
Columbus  landed  at  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March  in 
the  fame  year,  on  his  return  from  his  firft  voyage.  The 
difeafe  therefore,  if  imported  by  Columbus's  crew,  muft 
have  fpread  rapidly  through  Europe. 
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is  mod  commonly  contradted  in  conle- 
quence  of  coition  with  an  inferred  pcr- 
fon ;  but  in  what  manner  the  tnfedtion  is 
communicated,  is  not  cleariy  ^  explained; 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  in  coition,  it  is  com*> 
municated  without  there  being  any  open 
ulcer  either  in  the  perfon  communicat- 
ing, or  in  the  perfon  receiving  the  infec- 
tion J  but  in  all  other  cafes,  I  believe  it 
is  never  communicated  in  any  otherway 

than  by  a  contaiSl  of  ulcer,  either  in  tht 

«» 

perfon  communicating,  or  in  the  perfon 
receiving  the  infecflion. 

1 763.  As  it  thus  arifes  from  the  cort- 
ta6l  of  particular  parts,  fo  it  always  ap- 
pears firft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  infeding  matter  had 
been  immediately  applied ;  and  therefore, 
as  *  moft  commonly  contracted  by '  coi- 
tion, it  generally  appears  firft  in  the  ge- 
nitals. 

-  l^6^•  After 
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1 764.  After  its  firft  appearance  in  par* 
ticular  parts,  more  efpecially  when  thefe 
are  the  genitals  of  either  fex,  its  efFedls- 
for  fomc  time  feem  to  be  confined  to 
'thefe  parts ;  and  indeed,  in  many  cafes, 
never  extends  further.  In  other  cafes, 
however,  the  infedling  matter  pafles  from 
the  parts  firft  affedled,  and  from  the  ge- 
nitals, therefore,  into  the  blood-veffels  j 
and  being  there  diffufed,  produces  difor- 
ders  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body. 

■ 

From   this  view  of  the  circumftancee, 

phylicians  have  very  properly  diftinguifh- 

■-  .      ' 

id  the  different  ftates  of  the  difeafe,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  local  or  are  more  uni-* 
verfal.  To  the  former,  they  have  adapt- 
ed appellations  fuited  to  the  manner  ia 
which  the  difeafe  appears ;  and  to  the  o- . 
ther  the  general  affedlion,  they  have  at 
moft  totally  confined  the ' appellations  of, 
^iphylis^    Lues   Venerea^   or  Tox.     In   the 

remarks 
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remarks  I  am  now  to  offer,  I  fhall  begin 
\vith  confidering  the  local  affetftion. 

1 765.  This  local  affe(5lion  appears  thief* 
ly  in  the  form  of  gonorrhcea  or  chap« 
€re. 


The  phenomena  of  gonorrhcea, 
ppon  its  fir  (I  coming  on,  or  in  -  its 
after  progrefs,  or  the  fjrmptoms  of  ardor 
urinae,  chordee,  or  others  attending  it,  it 
is  not  necejQTary  for  me  to  defcribe.  1  fhall 
only  here  obferve,  that  the  chief  circum- 
ilauce  to  be  taken  notice  of,  is  the  inflam* 
cd  (late  of  the  urethra,  which  I  take  to  be 
infeparable  from  the  difeafe. 

1766.  In  thefe  well  known  circum- 
ftances,  the  gonorrhcea  continiles  for  a 
time  longer  or  flibrter,  according  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient ;  it  ufually  re- 
maining longed  in  the  mod  vigorous  and 
I  robull 
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tobuft,  or  according  to  the  patient's  regi- 
men^ and  the  cafe  taken  to  relieve  or 
cure  the  difeafe.  In  many  cafes,  if  by 
i  proper  regimen  the  irritation  of  the  in- 
flamed ftate  is  carefully  avoided,  the  go- 
norrhoea fpontaneoufly  ceafes,  the  fym- 
ptoms  of  inflammation  gradually  abating, 
the  mattet  difcharged  becoming  of  a 
thicker  and  more  vifcid  cohfiftence,  as  well 
as  of  a  whiteTr  colour ;  till  at  length,  the 
flow  of  it  ceafes  altogether ;  and  whether 
it  be  thus  cured  fpontaneoufly,  or  by 
art,  the  difeafe  often  exifts  without  com- 
municating any  infecSioa  to  the  o^her 
parts  of  the  body* 

1 767.  In  other  cafes,  however,  the 
difeafe  having  been  negledled,  or  by  an 
improper  regimen  aggravated,  it  conti- 
nues with  all  its  fymptoms  for  a  long 
time ;  and  produces  various  other  dif- 
orders    in   the  genital   parts,    which,   as 

Vol.  IV*  D  d  comn^only 
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ppmmonly  taken  notice  of  by   autlipra. 
xieed  npt  be  defcribed  here.     I  fliall  only 
obferve,  that  the  inflammation  of  the  Ur 
rethra,  which  at  firft  fecms  to  bq  featecl 
chiefly,    or  only,    in   it^   anterior  parts, 
is,    in  fuch    negledled    and    aggravate^ 
cafes,  fpread  upwards  alofng  the  urethra^ 
even  to  the  neck  of  the  bla4dert     IiR  thefei 
circumftances,    a   more    conflderable   inT 
flammation  is  occaflon^sd  in  cerTa.in  parts^ 
of  the  urethra ;   and  confequently,    fup^ 
puration    and     ulc?r    are  produced,    by 
vrhich  the-  venereal  poifon   is  fometimes 
communicated  to  the  iyftem,  and  give|| 
rife  to  a  general  fiphylis. 


1768.  It  was  fome  time  ago  ^  pretty 

general  fi^pppfition,   that  the  goaorrhcea; 

•     •         •     • 

flepended  always  upon  ulcere  of  the 
urethra,  producing  a  difcharge '  qF  puru- 
lent matter;  and  fuch  ulcers  do  indeed 
fometimes  occur  in  the  manner  that  has^ 


*■> 


t      .    'V 


§ 


been 
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been  juft  now  mentioned.  We  are  now 
aiTurecli  however,  from  many  <iiffe<fliong 
of  perfons  who  had  died  when  labouring 
undc?*  a  gonorrhoea,  that  the  dife^fe  may 
lexift,  and  from  many  confifierations  it  is 

probable  that  it  commonly  does  exift, 
without  any  ulceration  qf  the  urethra; 
fo  that  the  difcharge  which  appears,  is 
entirely  that  of  a  vitiated  mucus  from 
the  mucous  follicles  of  the  urethra^ 

1769.  Although  mod  of  the  fyriiptoms 
of  gonorrhoea  Ihould  be  removed^  yet  it 
oftea  happens  that  a  mucous  fluid  con^^ 
tinues  to  be  difcharged  from  the  urethra 
for  a  long  time  after,  and  fometimes  for 
a  great  part  of  a  perfon's  life.  This  di& 
charge  is  what  is  copampnly  called  a 
Gleet. 

N 

\ 

With  refpedl  to  this,  it  is  proper  to  ob#- 
f^rve,  that  in  fome  cafes,,  when  it  is  cerr 

D  d  2  tain 
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Hain  the  matter  difcharged  contains   no 
venereal  poifoii,   the  mattter  may,    an4 
often  does  9  put  on  that  puriform  appear- 
lince,  and  that  yellow  and  greenifh  qolour, 
which  appears  ia  the  difcharge  at  the  be- 
ginning and  during  the  courfe  of  a   viru-? 
lent  gonorrhoea.     Thefe  appearances  in  the 
inatter  of  a  gleet,  which  before  had  been 
of  a  lefs  coloured  kindj^  have  j^equently 
given  occafion  to  fuppofe  that  a  frefh  in- 
fedlion  had  been  received  ;  but  I  aax  cer* 
tain  that  fucb'^appearances  may  be  brought 
on  by,  perhaps,  various  other  caufps  ;  and 
particularly,  by  intemperance  in  venery 
and    drinking    concurring    together.       I 
believe,  indeed,  that  this  feldom  happens 
to  any   but  thofe  who  had  before   fire* 
qufcntly  laboured  under  a  virulent  gonor* 
rhcea,  and  have  more  or  lefs  of  gleet  re- 
maining with  them :  but  I  mull  alfb  ob-^ 
ferve,  that  in  perfons  who  at  no  period  of' 
theiy  life  h^d  ever  laboured  under  a  vi- 
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tiilent  gonorrhoea,  dr  any  other  fym-» 
jitom  of  fiphylitic  afFe<Slion,  I  have  met 
with  inftances  of  difcharges  from  the 
urethra  refembling  thofe  of  a  virulent 
gonorrhoea. 

The  purpofe  of  thefe  obfervatiorts  is,  to 
fuggeft  to  pra(flitioners  what  I  have*  not 
found  them  always  aware  of,  that  in  per- 
fons  labouring  under  a  gleet,  fuch  a  return 
of  the  appearances  pf  a  viruleint  gonorrhoea 
ihay  happen  without  any  new'  infedlioit 
having  been  received j  arid  confe^iuently 
iiot  requiring  the  treatment  which  a  nev^ 
infection  might  pethaps  demand,  When^ 
in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  it  was  the  prac 
tice  to  employ  purgatives  very  frequently^ 
and  ^metimes  thofe  of  the  draftic  kind^ 
I  have  known  the  gleet,  pr  fpurious  gonor- 
thoea  by  fuch  a  pradice  much  increafed 
imd  long  continued,  and  th^  patient's  con-^ 
ftitution  very  mUch  hurt.     Nay  in  order 

D  d  j  .  mow 
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u         more  certainly  further  to  prevent  miftakes^ 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fpurious  go- 
norrhoea is  fometimes  attended  with  heat 
of  urine,  and  fome  degree   of  inflamma^ 
tion  ;  but  thefe  fymptoms  are  feldoni  conr* 
|iderable»  and,  merely  by  the  af&ftance  of 
a  cool  regimen,  commonly  difappear  in  a 
few  days* 

i  776.  With  refpecl  to  the  cure  of  a  vi- 
rulent  gonorrhoea,  I  have  only  to  remark^ 
that  if*  it  be  true,  as  1  have  mentioned  a« 
bove,  that  the  difeafe  will  often,  under  a 
proper  regimen^  be  fpofitaneoufly  cured  ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  virulent  matter 
may  be  thus  entirely  difcharged  without 
the  afliftance  of  art ;  it  would  feem  that 
'  there  is  nothing  required  of  pradlitionters, 
but  to  moderate  and  remove  that  inflaoi-* 

rnation  which  continues   the  difeaie,  and 
occafions   all  the   troublefome    fymptonasj^ 
that  ever  attend  it.      The   fole   bufinefii 
'  ^   .  therefore 
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therefore  of  our  art  in  the  cure  of  gonoT'^ 
rhcea,  is  to  take  oflTthe  inflammation  ac« 
company ing  it :  and  this  I  think  may  com« 
inbnly  be  done,  by  avoiding  exercife^  by 
tifing  a  low  and  cool  diet,  by  abftaining 
entirely  from  ferinented  and  fpiritubus  li- 
quors, and  by  taking  plentifully  of  inild 
diluent  drinks  *. 

D  d  4  1771.  The 

*  • 

*  Thi^fiinplc  method  of  ctiring  ii  gonorrhc&a  is,  id 
many  c^es,  fufficient :  but  it  cto  only  be  depended  oxi 
i^hen  th6  difeafe  is  flight  and  the  patient  of  a  healthy 
-fcbnftitutlon.     A^  every  virulent  gotiorrhdea  is  evident- 
ly produced  by  the  action  of  the  veneral  pbifon;  thci 
jndicious  praftitioner  will  feldom  truft  to  this  method; 
without  the  ufe  of  mercurials  after  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  hatve  been  fbmewhat  fubdued.     They  ought 
to  be  given  in  fuch  cafe^  in  very  fmall  quantities;  fo 
as  to  produce  only  a  flight  efleA  on  the  miouth ;  and 
.  their  ufe  ought  to  be  continued  till  every  fymptom  dift     , 
appears:  >    / 

Mercufjr 
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1 77 1  *  The  heat  of  urine,  which  is  fo 
troublefome  in  this  difeafe,  as  it  arifes  from 
the  increafed  fenfibility  of  the  urethra  in 

its? 


Mercury  may  be  ufed  eicher  internally  or  extertiaBy 
a$  occafion  may  require ;  if  it  does  not  afFeft  the  bowel* 
nor  purg^^  the  common  mercurial  pill  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  is  as  good  a  formula  as  any  we  have  in  the 
fliops.     Its  dofe  mull  be  regulated  by  the  cffefts  it   pro-' 
dudes.     In   general y  we  begin  with  a  four   grain  pill 
every  night,  and  continue  that  quantity  till  the   gums 
be  (lightly  affefted,  or  a  coppery  tafte  be  perceived  in 
the  mouth.     When  either  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear^ 
we  are  certain  that  the  mei'cury  is  received,   in  a  fuf- 
ficient  qvantity,  into  the  general  mafs  of  the  blood,  for 
4eilroying  the  veneral  virus;  and  then  a  piB  maybe 
given  once  in  two  or  three. days,  fo  as  to  keep  up  the 
fame  flight  aifedion  of  the  mouth,  but  without  iacreaC- 
ing  it.     If  the  pill  purges,  we  then  are  to  have  recourle 
to  the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  half  a  drachm  of  which 
muft  be  rubbed  into  the  hams  night  and  morning,,  till 
the  mouth  be  affe^led  in   the  manner  above  deiicribedy. . 
The  patient  ought  to  Vear   flannel  drawers  .  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  continuing  the  rubbing,  which^  ought » 
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i(»  mitamed  (late  ;  fo^  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  irritatioti  of  the  urine  has  the  ef* 
fe(5l  of  increafing  the  inflammation,  and  is 
therefore  to  'be  removed  as  fbon  as  poC- 
fible.  This  can  be  done  moft  efFedlually 
by  taking  in  a  large  quantity  of  mild  wa- 
tery liquors.  Demulcents  may  be  employ* 
cd  J  but  unleft  they  be  accompanied  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  they  will  have 
little  effedl  *.  Nitre  has  been  commonly 
employed  as  a  fuppofed  refrigerant :  but, 
from -much  obfervation,  X  am  convinced, 

that 

,  t 

to  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  affeftion  perceived  in  the 
mouths  The  ufc  either  of  the  pill,  or  of  friftion,  miift 
be  continued  eight  or  ten  days  after  every  fymptom  of 
th^  difeafe  has  difappeared. 

*  Lintfeed  tea,  a  very  thindecoftiorfof  matflr-malloir 
root,  or  thin  barley  water,  will,  in  mbft  cafes,  anfwer 
the  iiftention  fufficieritly  well;  The  common  almond 
emulfion  has  been  recommended  in  thefe  cafes,  and  when 
taJcien  in  large  quantities  is  certainly  very  efficacious^* 
It  may  be  ufed  as  the  patient's  common  drink. 
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m 

that  in  k  fmall  quantity  it  is  ufelefs,  arid  id 

a  large  quantity  certainly  hurtful  f ;  aiidi 

»    < 

for  this  reafon,  that  every  faline  tnat- 
ter  pafling  with  the  tirine  ^eiierally  giv^tf 
fome  irritdtioti  to  the  urethra.  To  prevent 
the  irritattion  of  the  tirethra  arifirig  firom 
its  increafed  fenfibility,  the  injedlion  of 
mucilage  or  of  mild  oil'  into  it  has  beeri 
pradlifed  ;  but  I  have  feldom  fdund  this  of^ 
much  feryice. 

1772.  In  gonorrhoea,  as  coffiveriefs  mayf 
be  hurtful,  both  by  an  irritation  of  the 
fyflemin  general,  and  of  the  urethra  in 

particular^ 


«...  .  • 

f  The  ufe  of  nitre  has  beien  ftronglj  fecoioixnended  By 
many  praftical  writers,  ia  cafes  of  fitnple  gonorrhoea  un- 
a6companied  with  this  fymptom ;  but  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, as  the  author  juftly  obfe^ves,  to  be  hurtful  by  its 
irritating  quality.  It  is  certainly  a  refrigerant,  and  as 
ftich  is  ufeful  in  allaying  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  5 
but  it  is  inadmiffible  in  cafes  Where  the  ardor  uxmse  i^ 
violent. 
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particular,  as  this  is  oecafioned  always  hf 
the  voiding  of  hardened  fseces  y  fo  coftive- 
uefs  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  or  rencioved  ; 
and  the  frequent  ufe  of  large  glyfters  of 
water  and  oiU  I  hav^  found  of  remarkable 
benefit  in  this  dil^eafe.  If.  glyfters,  how- 
ever, do  not  entirely  obviate  coftivenefs,  it 
^.  will  be  neceflary  to  give  laxatives  by  the 
mouth :  which,  hovirever,  fhould  be  of  the 
mildeft  kind,  and  fhould  do  no  more  than 
iteep  the  belly  regular  and  a  little  loofe^ 
without  much  purging  *. 

0 

'  ■  \ 

The     pradlice    of    frequent    purging, 

which 


,  *  A  tea  fpoonful  of  the  following  eleftuary  taken  oc- 
eafionallj  will  keep  the, bell j  fufficiendy  o|>en# 

R.  Pulv.  Jalap.  Zu 
Nitri  3ii. 
•  Eled.  Lenitiv.  IL 

Syr,  fimpL  (j.  »• 
M.  L  Eled. 
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which    was    formerly  fo   much  in  tift^ 
and  is  not  yet  entirely  laid  afide,  has  al* 
ways    appeared  to  mc    to    be  generally 
fuperfluous,    and    often    very     hurtful 
Even  what  are  fuppofed   to  be  cooling 
purgativesj  fuch  as  Glauber's  fait,  folubld     * 
tartar,  aiid  ctyftals  of  tartar,  in  fo  far  as 
tiny  part  of  them  pafs  by  urine^  they,  ii 
the  fame  manner  as  We  have  faid  of  'nu> 
tre,  may  be  hurtful ;  and  fa  fat  as  they 
produce  very  liquid  (tools ^  the  matter  of 

which  is  generally  acrid,  they  irritate  thef 
redliim,  and  confequently  the  urethra. 
This  laft  effeft,  however,  the  acrid,  and 
in  any  degree  draftic,  purgatives,  mor^ 
certainly  produce. 

1 773.  In  cafes  of  a  gonorrhoea  attend^ 
ed  with  violent  inflammation,  blood-lett- 
ing may  be  of  fervice ;  and  in  the  cafe  of 
perfons  of  a  robuft  and  vigorous  haibic^^s 
in  whom  the  difeafe ,  is  commonly  thd 

moil 
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mod  violent,  blood-letting  may  be  very 
properly  employed.  As  ^  general  bleed- 
ings, however,'  when  there  is  no  phlo^ 
giftic  diathefis  in  the  fyftem,  have  little 
effeift  in  removing  topical  inflammation  j 
fo  in  gonorrhoea,  when  the  inflammation 
is  confiderable,  topical  bleeding  applied 
to  the  urethra  by  leeches,  is  generally 
more  effedtual  in  relieving  the  inflamimr 
tion  *• 

1 7  74.  When  there  is  any  phymofis  at- 
tending a  gonorrhoea^  cmoUignt  fomenta- 
tions applied  to  the  whole  penis  are  often 

of 


*  The  good  effefts  of  leeches  in  thefe  cafes  are  Qon. 
£rmed  by  experience.  They  may  be  applied  on  the  uq- 
der  6dc  of  the  penis,  and  three  or  four  thus  applied 
have  frequently  produced  amazing  cffefts.  The  opera« 
tion,  however,  is  extremely  painful,  and  is  feldom  fub-. 
mitted  to  a  fecond  time  by  a  patient  who  }^as  once  ex« 
M^enced  it. 
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of  fervice.  In  fuph  cafe^  it  is  necefTaryi 
and  in  all  others  Hfeful,  to  keep  the  penii 
laid  up  to  the  belly,  when  the  patient  ei^ 
ther  walks  about  or  is  fitting  f  i, 

1775.  Upon  pccafian  of  frequent  pri- 
apifm  and  chor<ipe,  it  has  been  fotind  ufof 
ful  to  apply  to  the  whoje  of  the  penis  a 
po\jltice  of  crumb  of  bread  moiftened  with 
a  ftrong  folution  of  fugar  of  lead.  I  have^ 
however,  been  often  difappointed  in  this 
pra<5liqe,  perhaps  by  the  poultice  keeping 
the  penis  too  warm,  ^nd  thereby  exciting 
the  very  fymptomQ  I  wifhed  tp  pr^venf. 
Whether  lotions  of  the  external  urethra 


f  In  all  cafes  of  inflammation  of  the  urethra  theiie^ot 
molient  applications  give  great  relief.     The  commai\ 
white  hread  potilticv?  maj  be  ufed  during  the  night  xXmiu    . 
pr  while  die. patient  is  in  bed;  and  warm  flannels^  ioH    ] 
pregnated  with  lintfeed  tea  while  he  is  fitting  up. 
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with  a  folution  of  the  fugar,  of  lead,  might 
\>Q  ufeful  ii^  this  cafe/  1  have  not  properly 
trieii*. 

1776.  With  rcfpedl  tq  the  ufe-  of  inject 
tions,  fo  frequently  employed  in  gonor- 
rhcea,.  r^m  perfuaded,  that  the  early  ufe 
of  aflringent  injeftions  is  pernicious ; 
not  by  occafioning  a  f^phylis,  as  has 
treen  commonly  imagined ;  but  by  in? 
creafing  and  giving  occafion  to  all  the 
^onfequences  of  the  inflammation,  parti^ 
cwlarly  to  the  very  troi^blefome  fymptomi^ 

of 


^  The  fugar  of  lead  folution  may  perhaps  be  o|)jeff- 
fd  ag^inft,  on  account  of  its  flopping  the  difcharge,  and 
inducing  a  fwelled  tefticle,  which  has  fometimes  followed 
its  apjdication.  Wrapping  the  penis  up  in  linen  rags 
"WCt  with  cold  water,  frequently  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
preventing  the  violence  of  the  fymptoins,  as  well  as  any 
fnore  complicated  application.  The  cold  wet  rags  ought 
to  be  renew^  whenevjcr  they  grow  warm* 


\ 
I 
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of  fwelled  teftkles.     When,  however,  the 
difeafe  has  continued  for  fome  time,  and 
the   inflammatory   fymptoms    have   very 
much  abated,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  by 
inje(n:ions  of  moderate  aftringency,  or  at 
lead  of  this  gradually  iticfeafed,  an  end 
may   be  fooner   put  to  the  difeafe  than 
would  otherwife  have  happened ;  and  that 
a  gleet,  fo  readily  occurring,  may  be  ge* 
nerajly  prevented  *•     , 

1777.  Befidca 


*  The  praftice  of  ufing  aftringent  inje&ions  is  tx* 
trcmely  common ;  but,  as  the  author  juftly  obferves, 
their  ufe  is  frequently  attended  v^ith  difagreeable  can- 
fequences.  In  general  they  always  do  barm  when  ufed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  inflamipatory  fymptoms, 
or  even  too  foon  after  thefe  fymptoms  have  difappeared. 
If,  however  (after  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  arc. 
overcome,  and  mercury  has  been  ufed  for  fix  weeks  or  \ 
two  months  in  the  manner  defcribed  in  the  note  on  arti- 
cle  1772^  the  running  ftiU  continues,  we  may  th^have 
recourfe  to  thefe  iiftringent  injeftions.     They  may  hi  .^ 

snado 
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1777.  Befides  the  ufe  of  aftringcttt  inr 
jeclions,  it  has  been  common,  enough  to 
employ  thofe  of  a  mercurial  kind.  With 
refpedl  co  thefe^  although  I  am  convinced 

that 

inide  of  fugar  of  lead  and  white  vitriol  well  diluted  with 
Water,  as  ia  the  following  formula* 

* 

K.  Plumb. /!)cetat. 

Zinc,  vitriolat.  S  its. 

Aq.  font*  ?viii. 

M.  et  cola  per  chartani* 

Half  an  ounce  ot  this  injeflion  flightly  warmed  may 
t>e  thrown'  up  into  the  urethra  twice  a*day ;  but  if  it 
produce  any  {marting>  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with  more 
water. 

Solutions  of  copper  have  alfo  been  ufed  with  advan« 
tage  in  thefe  cafes,  but  they  are  of  fo  corrofive  a  oature^p 
93  frequently  tOvdo  harm^  if  not  very  much  diluted. 

An  imprudent  or  too  frequent  ufe  of  any  of  thefe  in-    . 
jtftions,  efpecially  if  they  are  too  ftrong  or  not  fuffi- 

Vol.  IV,  E   e  '     ciently 
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that  the  infedion  producing  gonorrhoea^ 
and  that  producing  chancres  and  fiphyfi«i 
are  one  and  the  fame ;  yet  1  apprehend^ 
tjiat  in  gonorrhoea  mercury  cannot  be  of 
tife  by  correcfling  the  virulence  of  the  in- 
fe6tion  :    and  therefore  that  it  is  not  uni* 

Verfally  neceffary   in'  this  difeafe.     1  am 

» 

perfuaded,  however,  that  mercury  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  furface  of  the  urc- 
^hra,  may  be  of  u(e  in  promoting  the 
more  full  and  free  difcharge  of  virulent 
matter  from  the  mucous  glands  of  it.  U- 
pon  this  fuppofition,  1  have  freqnendy 
employed  mercurial  inje(flions  ;  and^  aa  I 
judge,   with  advantage ;    thofe    injedliom 

often  bringing  on^  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  con- 

fiftencc 


ciejitly  diluted,  fometimes  inflanies  or  even  excoriata- 
the  urethra,  and  hence  much  mifchief  arlfe's.  The  capi* 
tious  praSitioner  muft  therefore  never  ufc  them  £0 
as  to  produce  much  fmarting* 
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fiftence  and  cotouf  of  the  master  difcharg- 
cd,  as  we  know  ufually  to  precede  its 
i|>ontaneous  ceafing.  I  avoid  thefe  injec- 
tions, however,  in  recent  cafes,  or  while 
much  inflammation  is  dill  prefent;  but 
when  that  inflammation  has  fomewhat  a- 
bated,  and  the  difcharge  ftill  continues  ia 
a  virulent  form,  I  employ  mercurial  in-^ 
jeclions  freely.  I  employ  only  thofe  that 
contain  mercury  entirely  in  a  liquid  form^ 
and  avoid  thofe  which  may  depofite  an  a* 
crid  powder  in  the  urethra.  That  which 
I  have  found  mofl  ufeful  is  a  folution  of 
the  corrofive  mblimate  in  water  ;  fo  much 
diluted  as  not  to  occafion  ,any  violent 
fmarting,  but  not  fo  much  diluted  as  to 
give  no  fmarcing  at  alh  It  is  fcarce  ne- 
ceffciry  to  add,  chat  when  there  is  reafoa 
to  fufpeifl  there  are  ulcerations  already 
formed  in  the  urethra,  mercurial  injec- 
tions are  not  only  proper,  but  the  only  ef- 
fcdual  remedy  that  can  be  employed. 

E  e  2  177^.  With 
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1 778.  With  regard  to  the  cure  of  gch 
norrhoea,  I  have  only  one  other  remark 
to  o£fer.     As  moft  of  the  fymptoms  ariij^ 
from  the  irritation  of  a  (limulus  applied, 
the  effefts  of  this  irritation  may  be  often 
leffened  ,by    diminilhing  the  irritability 
of  the  fyftera  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  mod  certain  means  of  accomplifhing 
this   is  by  employing  opium.     For  that 
reafon,  I  confide r  the  praftice  both  of  ap^ 
plying  opium  diredlly   to  the  urethra*, 
and  of  exhibiting  it  by  the  mouth,  to  be 
extremely  ufeful  in  moft  cafes  of  gonor- 
rhoea, 

■ 

1779.  After 

•  opium  may  be  very  convcpiently  applied  to  the 
urethra  by  injeftion;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  diluted 
(olution  of  opium  in  water  is  preferable  to  a  fpirituous 
or  vinous  folution.  A  grain  of  opium  diflblved  in  flu 
ounce  of  water,  and  the  folution  drained,  maybe  injed«< 
ed  twice  or  thrice  a-day ;  and  thirty  or  forty  drops  gf 
laudanum  may  be  givcri  every  night  at  bed  ttmei 
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1779.  After  thus  offering  fome  remarks 
with  refpedt  to  gonorrhoea  in  general,  I 
ought  to  proceed  to  confider  particular- 
ly the  various  fymptoms  which  fo  frc- 
quently  attend  it ;  but  it  does  not  feem 
jtteceffary  for  me  to  attempt  this  after  the 
late  publications  of  Dr  Foart  Simmons, 
and  of  Dr  Schwediaur,  who  have  treated 
the  fubjedl  fo  fully,  and  with  fo  much 
difcernment  and  fkill  ^. 

^E  e  3  1780.  The 

*  As  a  fwelled  tefticle  frequcndy  attends  a  fupprcffed 
gonorrhoea,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  young  ptac- 
titioner  fome  direftipns  concerning  the  xhanagemeni 
of  it. 

Sometimes  without  any  other  preceding  fymptom, 
but  generally  on  a  premature  flopping  of  a  gonorrhcea, 
a  pain  is  felt  in  the  fpermatic  veffels  and  epididymis. 
The  pain  continuing,  the  veffels  and  epididymis  begin 
to  fwell,  and  the  pain  and  fwelling  are  foon  communi- 
cated to  the  tefticle. 

la 
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1 780,  The  other  form  of  the  local  af- 
fedlion  of  fiphylis,  is  that  of  chancre.  The 
ordinary   appearance   of  this    1  need  not 

defcribe, 


ijLV 


In  thefe  cafes,  we  muft  cotifine  the  patient  to  his  be^ 
bleed  him  if  the  iLflainn;atorj  diatheiis  appeals  to  bf 
l^niverfal ;  but,  if  ;iof,  three  or  four*  leeches  n  ay  be  ap- 
,  plied  to  the  inflamed    part.     A  brifk   purge  muft  be 
given,  for  which  purpofe  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  Salt, 
with   a  lai"ge  quantity    of  water,  anfwcrs  fufficiently 
well.     Cold  pledgets  foaj^ed  in  W  fclution  of  I'^ugar  of 
Lead,  defcribed  in  the  note  on  Article  267.  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fcrotum,  and  their  place  fupplie4  with  f^eih 
cold  one-',  as  often  as  they  grow  warm  by  lying  on  the 
part.     A  warm  poultice  <tf  bread  and  milk',  muft  be  alfo 
applied  to  the  glans  penis  or  to  the  whole  penis.     The 
patient  njuft  be  kept  on  a  very  fpare  diet,  ufing  for  bis   ^ 
driiik  cold  water  with  a  fcruple  of  niti^e  in  eaph  pint  of  . 
it.     This  regimen  generally  allays  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  within  twenty-four  hours  5  but,  it  will  be  ne- 
ctfT  ly  to   continue  the  ufe  of  the  cold  pledgets   an^  ; 
■waim  poultice  for  three  or  four  days,  or  longer,  and  to 
jepeat  the  purge.     After  the  pain  and fwelling  havebecil^J 
completely  removed,  tlxe  patient  may  fit  up,  but  it  wiH^ 
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defcribe,  it  having  been  already  fo  often 
done.  Of  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  offer, 
the  firft  is,  that  I  believe,  chancres  never 
appear  in  any  degree  without  immediately 
communicating  to  the  blood  more  or  left 

E  e  4  of 

be  prudent  for  him  to  ufe  a  fufpenfory  bandage  for  the 
fcrotuoiy  as  the  wfeight  of  the  tefticles,  by  ftretching  the 
fpermatic  chords,  will  be  apt  to  ogcafion  the  return  of 
all  the  fjmptomse 

Sometimes  the  gonorrhoea,if  it  had  preceded  the  fwel- 
lings  of  the  epididymis  and  tefticles,  will  be  again 
brought  on  ;  but,  it  likewife  fometimes  happens,  that, 
on  difcuffing  the  tumour  in  the  fcrotum,  the  glands  of 
the  groin  begin  to  be' painful  and  to  fwell.  In  thefe 
cafes  we  muft  apply  cold  pledgets  to  thefe  glands  as 
well  as  to  the  fcrotum  ;  and  rub,  at  the  fame  time,  fome 
ftrong  mercurial  pintment  on  the  infide  of  the  thighs^ 
in  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics  agoing  to  thefe  glands ; 
and,  if  the  penis  be  not  inflamed,  half  a  drachm  or  a 
fcruple  of  mercurial  ointment  ought  to  be  rubbed 
on  the  bafe  of  the  glans  penis  in  the  inUde  of  the  pre. 

plice, 

Sucft 
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of  the  venereal  poifon :  for    I  have  coa- 
flantly,  whenever  chancres  had  appeared, 
found,  that  unlefs  mercury   was  immeiii* 
ately  given  internally,  fome  fymptoms  of 
a  general  fiphylis  did  certainly  come  on^ 
afterwards,    and  though  the  internal  ufc 
of  mercury  fliould  prevent  any  fuch  ap- 
pearance,  it  is  dill  to  be  prefumed   that 
the  poifon  had  been  communicated,  be- 
qaufe  mercury   could  adl   upon   it   in  no 
other   manner    than  as    4iffu^cd    in    the 
fluids. 

1 78 1.  It  has  been  a  queftion  among 
praditioners,  upon  the  fubjedl  of  chancres, 
Whether  they  may  be  immediately  healed 
up 'by  applications  made  to  the  chancres, 
or  if  they  ihould .  be  left  open  for   fbnie 

time 


Such  is  tfte  gerteral  method  of  treating  cafes  of  thin 
kind,  and  a  prudent  continuation  of  it  jfeldonois  finis  €^. 
fuccefs.  /  \ 
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time  without  any  fuch  application  ?  It  has 
been  fuppofed,  that  the  fudden  healing  U](> 
of  chancres  might  immediately  force  into 
the  blood  a  poifon,  which  might  have 
been  excluded  by  being  difcharged  from 
the  chancre.      This,  however,  is   a  fup- 

pofition  that  is  very  doubtful;  and,  upon 

* 

the  other  hand,  I  am  certain,  that  the 
longer  a  chancre  is  kept  open,  the  more 
poifon  it  perhaps  generates,  and  certainly  » 
fupplies  it  more  copioufly  to  the  blood. 
And  although  the  above  mentioned  fup- 
pofition  were  true,  it  will  be  of  little  con- 
-fec^nence,  if  the  internal  ufe  of  the  mercury, 
which  I  judge  neceflary  in  every  cafe  bf 
chancre,  be  immediately  employed.  I  have 
often  feen  very  troublefome  confequences 
follow  from  allowing  chancres  to  remain 
unhealed ;  and  the  fymptoms  of  general 
fiphylis  have  always  feemed  to  me  to  be 
Jnore  confiderable  and  violent  in  propor- 
tion as  chancres  had  been  fuffered  to  re- 
main 
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main  longer  unhealed  :  They  fhould  aU 
was,  therefore,  be  healed  as  food  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  that  by  the  only  very  effedlual 
ineans,  the  application  of  mercurials  to 
the  chancre  itfelf.     Thofethat  are   recent, 

s. 

and  have  not  yet  formed  any  confiderable 
iilccr  may  often  be  healed  by  the  com*? 
mon  mercurial  ointment  j  but  the  moft 
powerful  means  of  healing  them  has  ap- 
peared  to  me,  to  be  the  applicatipa  of  red 
precipitate  in  a  dry* powder*, 

I'^Sz.  When,  in  confe(]^uence  of  chancres, 

or 


*  Although  chancres  may  be  v?ry  fpcedily  healed  by 
red  precipitate  al6ne,  yt-t  it  will  be  neceffary  fometimes 
to  ufe  an  ointment  made  of  the  red  precipitate  and 
twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  frefli  hogs  lard  :  The  pre* 
cipitate  will  by  this  means  be  more  conftantly  kept  on 
the  part.  The  praftitioner^  however,  muft  be  cautious 
1^  he  ufe, too  great  a  quantity  of  precipitate,  whicbj^by   '*; 

itt    j 


.ff 
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or  of  the  other  circumftances  above  men- 
tioned,  by  which  it  may  happen  the  ve- 
nereal poifon  has  been  communicated  to 
the  blooU,  it  produces  many  different 
fymptpms  in  difffcrent  parts  of  the  .body, 
not  neceffary  to  be  enumerated  and  dc-» 
fcribed  here,  that  having  been  already  , 
done  by  many  authors  with  gr^at  ,aQCU-» 
racy,  " 

*  • 

1783,  Whenever 


its  corrofive  quality,  foipetimes  Increafes  the  ulcer  It  wai 
meant  to  heal. 

\ 

During  the  ufe  of  this  application,  it  will  be  neceflary 
alfo  to  ufe  nnercury  either  internally  or  externally,  in  the 
x^anner  defcribed  in  the  note  onttrticle  1770. 

The  application  of  the  lapis  infernalis  to  chancres, 
comes  recomniended  to  us  on  the  authority  of  fome 
eminent  praftitioners.  It  is  however  a  dangerous  ap- 
plication, and  frequently  produces  ulcersvthdt  are  ex^ 
tremely  difficult  to  hea^ 
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1783.  Whenever  any  of  thofe  fy mptonw 
do  in  any  degree  appear,  or  as  foon  as 
it  is  known  that  the  circumdances  which 
give  occasion  to  the  communication  of 
the  venereal  poifon  has  taken  place,  I  hold 
the  internal  ufe  of  mercury  to  be  im- 
mediately neceflary  ;  and  I  am  well  per- 
fuaded,  that  mercury  employed  without 
delay,  and  in  fufficient  quantity,  will 
pretty  certainly  jprevent  the  fymptoms 
which  would  otherwife  have  foon  '  ap- 
peared, or  will  remove  thofe  that  may 
have  already  difcovered  themfelves.  In 
both  cafes,  it  will  fecure  the  perfon 
from  any  future  confequences  of  fiphylis 
ftom  that  infe(5lion. 

r 

1784.  This  advice  for  the  early  and  full 
ufe  of  mercury,  I  take  to  be  the  moil  im- 
portant that  can  be  given  with  relpecfl  to 
the  venereal  difeafe  :  And  although  I  muft 
admit  that  the  virulence   of  the  poifba 
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may  be  greater  in  one  cafe  than  in  an* 
other,  and  even  that  one  conftitution  may 
be  more  favourable  than  another  to  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe;  yet  I  am  tho* 
roughly  convinced,  that  moft  of  the  in- 
fiances  which  have  occurred  of  the  vio- 
lence  and  obftinacy  of  fiphylis  have  been 
owing  very  entirely  to  the  negleiSl  of  the 
early  application  of  mercury  *• 

1785,    Whatever   other  remedies  f    of 

fiphylis 

•  In  a  word,  mercury  19  a  certain  fpecific  for  fiphylis, 
and  a  fure  antidote  againft  the  venereal  poifon.  If  it  be 
properly  ufed,  it  feldoni  fails  of  producing  a  cure ;  and 
this  cure  will  always  be  the  more.fpeedy,  in  proportion, 
as  mercury  has  been  ufed  in  the  earlier  Ilage  of  the 
difeafe. 

.  f  We  have  no  occafion  to  feek  for  other  remedies 
than  mercury :  and  the  praftltioner  who  rijks  hi$ 
patient's  health,  and  his  own  reputation,  on  tihe  un- 
o-ertain  efiTeQs  of  other  remedies,  furely  deferves  re- 
prchenfion. 
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fiphylis  may  be  known,  of  liiay  hefc-» 
after  be  found  out,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine  :  but  i  am  well  perfuaded.  that 
in  mod  cafes  mercury  properly  employ* 
'  ed  will  prove  a  very  certain  dnd  effedual 
remedy.  With  refpedl  to  others  that  have 
been  propofed,  1  fllall  offer  this  remark 
only,  that  I  have  found  the  dccodlion  of 
the  mezereon  contribute  to  the  healing 
of  ulcers  which  feemed  to  have  refilled 
the  power  of  mercury. 

% 

1786.  With  regard  to  the  many  and 
various  preparations  of  mercury^  1  do  dot 
think  it  neceffary  to  give  any  enumeration 
of  them  here,  as  they  are  commonly  very 
well  known,  and  have  been  lately  well 
enumerated  by  Dr  Schwediaur.  The 
choice  of  them  feems  to  be  for  the  mod 
part  a  matter  of  indifference;  as  I  believe 
cure^  have  been,  and  (till  may  be,  effedled 
by  many  different  preparations,  if  proper- 
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ly  adminift^red.  The  proper  adminiftra- 
tion  *  feems  to  confift,  ly?,  In  the  rfiooC- 
ihg  thofe  preparations  which  are '  the 
lead  ready  to  run  off  by  ftool;  and 
therefore  the  applications  externally  by 
uncflion  are  in  many  cafes  the  mofl: 
convenient,  "idly^  In  employing  the  unc- 
tion, or  in  giving  a  preparation  of  mercury 
internally,  in  fuch  quantity  as  may  fhow 
its  fenfible  effedls  in  the  mouth.  And,  '^dlj 
without  carrying  thefe  effedte  to  a  greater 

length,    in   the   continuing   the   employ- 

» 

ment  of  mercury  for  feveral  weeks,  or 
till  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  Ihall  have 
for  fdme  time  entirely  difappeared.  I  fay 
nothing  6f  the  regimen  proper  and  ne- 
ceffary  for  patients  during  the  employment 
of  mercury,  becaufe  I  pi;efume  it  to  be 
very  well  known. 


'  1787.  Among 


*  See  the  notes  cjn  Article  1770. 
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1787.  Among  the  other  preparatioiis 
of  mercury,  I  believe  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  has  often  been  employed  with  ad* 
vantage  :  but  I  believe  alfo,  that  it  requires 
being  continued  for  a  longer  time  than  is 
neceflary  in  the  employment  of  other  pre- 
parations^ in  the  manner  above  propofed  j 
and  I  fufpect  it  has  often  failed  in  making 
a  cure,  becaufc  employed  while  perfons 
were  at  the  fame  time  expofed  to  the  free 
air. 

1 78  8,  Upoa  thefe  points^  and  ojthers  r^ 
lative  to  the  adminitlration  of  mercury^ 
and  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  I  might  offef 
fome  particular  remarks:  but  1  believe 
they  are  geiierally  underftood  ;  and  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  fay  here,  that  if  prac* 
titioners  will  a'ttend,  and  patients  will 
fubmit  to,  the  general  rules  given  abovei 
they  will  feldom  fail  of  obtaining  a  •] 
certain  and  fpeedy  cure  of  the  difeafe. 

a  CHAP* 
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V 


y. 


i789.nr'HIS    difcafe    appears    £o   fre- 

•■-      quently,    and  the  effe^s  of 

it  are  fo  often  fatal  in  fleets  and  armies, 

that  it  has  very  properly  engaged  the  par- 

Voi.  lY.  F  f  .        ticaUr 
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I 

ticular  attenuon  of  phyficians.  It  is  in: 
deed  furprifing  that  it  had  nq  fooner  at- 
trafted  the  fpecial  notice  both  of  ftatefmen 
and  phyficians,  fo  ^s  to  h^ve  produced 
thofe  mcafures  and  regulations  that  might 
prevent  the  havock  which  it  fo  qften  oc- 
cafions.  Within  thefe  laft  fifty  years,  how- 

ever*  it  has  been  fo  much  attended  to  and 

'         «  '         .  ■      • 

fludied,  that  we  might  fuppofe  every  cir- 
cumftaace  relating  to  it  fo  fully  and  exadlly 

afcertained,  as  to  render  all  further  labour 

■'  . 

upon  the  fubjedl  fuperfluous.     This  perr 
]iaps  may  be  true  ;   but  it  appears  to  me^ 
that  there  are  ftill   feveral  circumftances 
regarding  the  difeafci  not  agreed  upon  a- 
mong  phyficians,   as  weU  as  different  op^- 
:pions  formed,  fprne  of  vrhich  may  have 
had  a  bad  effedl  upon  the  pradlice :  and 
this  feems  to  nfie  to  be  fo  much  ^he  caie^thsit 
I  hope  I  fhall  be  excufed  in  endeavouring 
here  to  ftate  the  fadls  as  they  appear  tq ;' 
me  from  the  belt  authorities,  and  to  onec^ 

remad 


i'l 
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rnxiarks  upon  opinions  which  may  influ- 
ence the  f^SL&ice  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  this  difea£b. 

1 750.  With  refpedl  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  difeafe,  they  have  now  been  fo  fully 
obferved,  and  fo  accurately  defcribed, 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  di{^ 
cerning  the  difeafe  when  it  is  prefcnt,  or 
in  diftinguifhing  it  from  almofl:  every  o- 
tjicr  ailment.  In  particular,  it  feems  now 
to  be  fully  determined,  that  there  is  one 
difeafe  only,  intitled  to  the  appellation  of 
Scurvy  ;  that  it  is  the  fame  upon  the  land 
as  upon  the  fea ;  that  it  is  the  fame  in  all 
climates  and  feafons,  as  depending  every 
where  upon  nearly  the  fame  caufes ;  and 
that  it  is  not  at  all  diverfified,  either  in 
its  phenomena  or  its  caufes,  as  had  been 
imagined  fome  time  ago, 


1 79 1 ,  The  phenomena  of  fcuryy,  there^ 
'  V  f  Z  fore 
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fore,  are  not  to  .  be  defcribed  here,  as  h 
ha$  bi^en  fo  fully  and  accurately  dos^e 
^e where ;  and  I  fh^l  only  endeavour  to 
afcertain  thofe  fadte  with  refpe^  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  difeaie  fHiicl]( 
feem  not  y«t  to  be  exaiflly  agreed  upon. 
And,  firft,  with  refpedl  to  the  anteccdenti 
that  may  be  confidered  as  the  remote 
f:aufe$  of  the  dife^fe. 

1792,  The  moft  remarkable  circum* 
ilances  amongft  the  antecedents  of  this 
difcafe  is,  that  it  has  mpfl  commonly 
happened  tp  men  living  very  much  on 
faked  meats:  and  whether  it  ever  arife 
ia  any  other  circumftances,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Thefe  meats  are  pften  in  a  pu? 
trefcent  ftate  j  and  to  the  circumftance  of 
the  long  continued  ufe  of  animal  food  in 
a  putrefcent  aiad  fomewhat  indigeftible 
ftate,  the  difcafe  has  been  efpecially  attri- 
buted.— Whether    the    circumftances    of 


r    1   •.     .     •    , 
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the  meat's  being  falted,  has  any  eflPedl '  ia 
producing  the  difeafe,  otherwife  than  by 
being  rendered  more  indigellible,  is  a 
queftion  that  remains  dill  in  difpute. 

1793.  ItTeems  to  me,  that,  the  fait  con- 
curs in  /fMToducing  the  effedl ;  for  there  is 
hardly  any  inftance  of  the  difeafe  appear- 
ing unlefs  where  fait  meats  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  fcarcely  an  example  where 
the  long  continued  ufe  of  thefe  did  not 
produce  it:  befides  all  which,  there  arc 
fome  inftances  where,  by  avoidhig  falted 
meats,  or  by  diminifhing  the  proportion 
of  them  in  diet,  while  other  circumftan- 
ces  remained  much  the  fame,  the  difeafe 
was  prevented  from  appearing.  Further, 
if  it  may  be  admitted,  as  ah  argument  u« 
pon  this  fubjedt,  I  Ihall  hereafter  endea- 
vour to  fliow,  that  the  large  ufe  of  fait  has 
a  tendency  to  aggravate  and  increafe  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fcurvy. 

F  f  3  1794-  It 
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1794*   It    rauft,  however  be   allowed, 

that  the  principal  circumftance  in  cauf- 
ing  fcurvy,  is  the  livitig  very  much  and 
very  long  upon  animal  food,  efpeciaHy 
when  in  a  putrefcent  ftate ;  and  the  clear 
proof  of  this  is,'  that  a  quantity  of  frelh 
vegetable  food  will  always  certafiafy  pre- 
Vent  the  difeafe.  1 


1 795,  While  it  has  be^  held,  that^  in 
thofe  circuinftances  in  which  icurvy  is 
{yroduced^  the  animal  food  employied  Waa 
efpecially  hurtful  by  its  being  of  difficult 
digedion,  this  opinion  has  been  attempt** 
ed  to  be  confirmed,  by  obferving,  diat 
the  reft  of  the  food  employed  in  the  fame 
circumftances  was  alfo  of  difficult  digef- 
tion.     This  is  fuppofed   to  bp  efpecially 
the  cafe  of  unfermented  farinacea  which 
fo  commonly  makes  a  part  of  the  fea-diet^  ^ 
But  I  apprehend  this  opinion  to  be  very  < 
lU-founded ;  for  the  unfermented  farina-  I 

* 

nacea^ 
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hacea,  which,  are  in  a  great  proportion 
the  fdod  of  infants,  of  women>  and  of; 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  tb  be  food  of  difficult  digpC. 
tion  :  and  with  refpedl  to  the  prodiidlion^ 
of  fciirvy,  there  are  fadls  which  flipw^ 
that  unfermented  farinacea,  employed  in 
large  proportion,  have  had  a  eoufidferable 
feffedl  in  preventing  the  difeafc. 

* 

1796.  It  has  been  imagined,  th^t  a  cer«» 
tain  impregnation  of  the  air  upon  the  fea 

•  * 

liad  in  effedl  id  producing  fcurvy/  But 
it  is  altogether  improbable :  for  the  6nly 
impregnations  which  could  be  fufpedled j 
are  thdfe  of  inflammable  or  cttephitic  air; 
and  it  is  now  well  known  that  the(e  im-^ 
pregnatidns  are  much  lefs  in  the  air  upon 
the  fea  that  in  that  upon  the  land ;  be- 
fides,  there  are  other  wife  naany  proofs  of 
the  falubrity  of  the  fea-air.  If,  therefore^ 
fea- air  have  any  effe<9t  in  producing  fcur- 

.   F  f  4  vy, 
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vy,  it  muft  be  by  its  fenfible  qualities  of 
cold  or  xnoifture. 


1797.  That  cold  has  an  effedl;  ill  fa- 
vouring the  produdlion  of  fcurvy,  is  raa- 
nifeft  from  h^nce,  that  the  difeafe  is  more 
frequent  and  more  confiderable  in  cold 
than  in  warm  climates  and  feafons ;  and 
that  even  warm  cloathing  has  a  coniidera- 
ble.effedl  in  preventing  it. 

« 

1798.  Moifture  may  in  general  have 
an  effe<5l  in  favouring  the  produdlion  of* 
fcurvy,  where  that  of  the  atmofphere  in 
which  men  are  placed  is  very  confidera- 
ble :   but  the  ordinary  moifture  of  the  fca* 
^r  is  far  from  being  fuch.     Probably  it 
is  never  confiderable,  except  in  the  cafe  of 
unufual  rains ;   and  even  then  it  is  per* 
haps  by  the  application  of  moifture  to  the    ■ 
bodies   of  men  in  damp  cloathing  on-  ^ 
ly  that  it  has  any  jObare  in  the  produdion 

of 


\ 
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of  Icorvy,  At  the  lame  time,  I  believe 
there  is  np  inftance  of  either  ttold^  or  moi£^ 
ture  producing  fcurvy,  without  the  con* 
currence  of  the  faulty  fea^diet. 

1 799.  Under  thofe  circumflances  which 
produce  fcurvy,  it  commonly  feems  to 
occur  moft  readily  in  the  perfons  who 
are  the  lead  exercifed  ;  aa^tit  is  therefore 
probable,  that  confinement  and  want  of 
exercife  may  have  a  great  fliare  in  produ- 
cing the  difeafe. 

i8do«  It  appears  that  weaknefs,  in 
whatever  manner  occafioned,  is  favour- 
able to  the  produdlion  of  fcurvy.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  fdbat  unufual  labour 
and  fatigue  may  often  have  feme  £hare 
in  bringing  it  on  :  and  upon  the  fame  ac- 
count, it  is  probable,  that  fadnefs  and 
defpondency  may  induce  a  weakneft  of 
the  circulation ;   and  thereby^  as  has  been 

remarked, 
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remarked,  be  favovlrablc  to  the  prckliic* 
tioa  of  fcurvy. 

t 

iSoi.  It  has  aifo  beeii  obferved,  thd, 
perfons  negligent  in  keeping  their  Ikiil 
clean  by  walhing  and  change  of  cloath- 
ing,  are  more  liable  than  others  to.be  af« 
fedled  with  fcurvy; 

i8oi.  Several  of  thefe  d^ufes^  now  meii^ 
tioned,  tbncurrihg  together^  feem  to  pro^ 
duce  fctirty  >  brit*  there  is  no  prpper 
evidence  that  any  one  of  them  ailone 
will  produce  it,  or  that  all  th^  cdxers^  unit* 
ing  together  will  do  it^  without  the  p^orti^ 
cular  concurrence  of  the  fea  diet.  Alongfl 
,  with  this,  howevcr,^ievefal  of  the  other 
circumftances  mentioned  have  a  great 
efledt  in  producing  it  fooner,  and  in  A 
more  confiderable    degree^    than    Would 

otherwife  have  happened  from  the  diet 
alone. 

1803.  Frottf 
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1 803.  From  this  view  of  the  remote 
caufes,  it  will  readily  appear^  that  the 
prevention  of  the  difeafe  may  in  fome 
meafare  depend  upon  the  avoiding  of 
thofe  circumftariCes  which  we  tave  enu- 
merated as  contributing  to  bring  on  the 
difeafe  foonet  than  it  would  otherwife 
come  on.  At  the  fame  time,  the  only 
cfiedhial  means  will  be,  by  avoiding  the 
diet  of  falted  meats  j  at  leaft  by  leffening^ 
the  proportion  of  thefe,  and  ufing  meat 
preferved  otherwife  thah  by  fait ;  by  ufing 
in  diet  any  kind  of  efculent  vegetable 
matter  that  cad  be  obtained  ;  and  efpeciaU 
ly,  by  ufing  vegetable  matters  the  moft 
difpofed  to  acelcency^  fuch  as  maltj 
and  by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  pure 
Water. 

•  ■.• 

1 804.  Tlie  cure  of  fcurvy  •  feems   now 

to   be   very  well   afcertained;  and   when 

the  neceiTary  means  can  be  obtained,  the 

.3  difeafe 
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diieafe  is  commonly  removed  very  qiiicklyt 
The  chief  means  is  a  food  of  frefh  and 
fucculent  Tegetables,  and  thofe  almpft 
of  any  kind  that  are  at  all  efculent. 
Thofe  mod  immediately  efiFeiflual  are  the 
acid  fruits,  and,  as  being  of  the  fame  na« 
ture,  all  fort  of  fermented  liquor. 

1 805.  The '  plants  named  alkaUfcenf^ 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  garlic  tribe  and  of  the 
tctradynaniiae  *,  are  aUb  particularly  ufe- 

—  ful 

*  The  plants  of  this  clafs  ought  to  be  ufed  in  large 
quantities^  and  raw.  The  more  aftive  fpecies  are 
Horfe-radifli,  Muftard,  Water-crefs,  Garden-crefs| 
Scurvy-grafs :  The  milder  fpecies  ate,  RadiiheS| 
Turnips,  Cabbages,  ,Cauli*>fiowers,  Brocoli,  &c.    ^ 

To  the  above  lift,  may  be  added  fome  other  antlfcor* 
butics  of  .different  clafles  5  as  Malt,  Spinach,  Beet, 
Carrots,  Celery,  Endive,  Lettuce^  Afparagus,  the  young 
flioots  of  Hops,  Purflain,with  feveral  others. ,  ^ 


M 


I 
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ful  in  the  care,  of  this  difeafe  ;  for  not« 
withftanding  their  appellatioa,  they  in  tl^ 
firft  part  of  their  fermentation  undergo  an 
acefcency,  and  feem  to  contain  a  great 
deal  of  acefcent  matter.  At  the  fame  time, 
they  have  generally  in  their  eompofitioa 
aii  acrid  matter  that  readily  pafles  by 
urine,  probably  by  perfpiration  j  and  by 
promoting  both  excretions,  are  ufeful  in 
the  difeafe.  It  is  probable,  that  fome. 
plants  of  the  coniferous  tribe,  fuch  as 
the  fprucc  fir, ,  and  others  poflefled  of  a 

diuretic  power,  may  likewife  be  of  fome 
vSkn 

4 

1806.  It  is  fufEciently  probable,  that 
jpailk  pf  every  kind,  ^d  particularly  its 

produdtions 


AH  thefe.frelh  yegetables  muit  be  eaten  in  large 
quantities ;  they  ought  indeed  to  conflitute  the  patient's 
phief  food,  and  his  drink  may  be   a  Ireib  infu&on  of 
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produdlions  whey  and  butter-mil|:,  nuf 
prove  a  cwre  pf  tfoe  difeafc. 


1807.  U  Jbas  been  conpkmon  in  thii 
difeafe  tp  epaploy  the  foffil  acids  ;  but 
there  is  reafoa  to  dovi^Jt  if  they  be  of 
^y  feryice,  and  it  ia  certain  they  are  not 
cffedlual  remedies^     They  can  hardly  b« 

thrown  in  in  fuqh  quantity  as  to  be  ufeful 
antifeptics  ;  and  as  they  do  not  ieem  to 
enter  into  the  compofi^opi  of  the  animal 
^uids,  and  probably  pafs  off  pnch^nged 
by  th^  excretions,  fo  they  caQ  4q  Utdc 
in  changing  the  ftate  of  the  fluids. 

1808.  The  great  debility  which  con- 
flahtly  attends  fcurvy,  has  naturally  led 
phyficians  to  ^nnplpy  tonic  and  ilrength- 
ening  medicines,  particularly  the  Peruvian 
bark  ;  but  the  efBcacy  of  it  feetns  to  me 
very  doubtfuji, .  It  is  furprifing  how  fooa  ] 
the  uft  of  ^  vegetable  diet  reftores  th?  'j 

/    ftrengtl^ 
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ftrength  of  fcorbutic  perfans ;  which, 
f^ems  to  fliow  that  the  preceding  debility 
ha^  depended  ppoQ  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  ; 
and  confequently;  till  _  the  found  ftate  of 
thefe  can  be  reftoredt  no  tonic  remedy 
can  haye  much  cfFedl:  but  as  the  Pe- 
ruvian  bark  has  little  power  in  changing 
the  (late  of  the  fluids,  fo  it  can  haye  little 
^edl  in  fcuryy. 

1809.  I  Ihall  conclude  my  obferyatipn^ 
lipon  the  medicines  employed  in  fcurvy, 
with  remarking,  that  the  ufe  pf  mercury 
is  always  manifeflly  hurtful. 

1 8 1  Q«  After  haying  obferyed  that  both 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  difeafe 
are  now  yery  well  known,  it  may  feem 
unneceffary  to  enter  into  much  difcuflion 
(:oiicerning  its  pro?:imate  caufe  :  b^t  as 
fuch  difcuffions  can  hardly  be  avoided, 
and    as    falfe    ppinions    may    in    fome 

meafurc 
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meafure  corrupt  the  pra<ftice9  I  ihall 
venture  to  fugged  here  what  appears*  ti 
me  mod  probable  upon  the  fubje<5l« 

1811.  Notwithflanding  what  has  been 
ailerted  by  fome  eminent  perfonS|  1  truft 
to  the*  concurring  teftimony  of  die  moft 
part  of  the  authors  upon  the  iiibjedli 
that^  in  fcurvy  the  fluids  fufier  a  c(«« 
fiderable  change. 


From  thefe  .authors  we  learn^  that  ia' 
the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  per-* 
fons  labouring  under  the.  fcurvy,  the 
crailamentum  is  different  both  in  colour 
and  confidence  from  what  it  is  in  healthy 
perfons  ;  and  that  at  the  fame  time  the 
ferum  is  commonly  changed  both  in 
colour  and  tade.  The  excretions  alfb,  in 
fcorbutic  perfons,  ihow  a  change  in  the 
date  of  the  fluids.  The  breath  ^  is  fedd; 
the  urine  is  always  high- coloured,  and 
2  -  mora 
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more  acrid  than  tifual :  a&d  if  that  acrid 
exfudation  from  the  feet,  which  Dr  Hulme 
takes  notice  of,  happens  efpecially  in  fcor«^ 
hutic  perfons,  it  will  be  a  remarkable 
proof  to  the  fame  purpofe.  But  however 
this  may  be,  there  is  evidence  enough 
that  tin  fcurvy  the  natural  (late  of  the 
fluids  is  confiderably  changed.  Further, 
I  apprehend  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
fumed  from  this,  that  the  difeafe  ii 
brought  on,  by  a  particular  nourilhment 
introduced  into  the  body,  ai^d  is  as  cer- 
tainly cured  by  the.  taking  in  of  a  dif- 

ferent  diet.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  diet 
ufed  has  no  other  evident  bperation,  than 
thit  of  giving  a  particular  flate  and  con- 
dition to  the  fluids^ 

■  * 

1812.   Prefuming,  therefore,  that  the 

difeafe  depends  upon  a  particular   con^ 

dition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  next 

Vol.  IV.  G  g  fubjed 
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fttbje<fl  of  inquiry  is,  What  that  condition 

I 

may  be  ? 

With  this  view,  I   muft   obferve,  that 
the  animal  geconomy  has  a  fingular  power 
of  changing  acefcent  aliments»    in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  render  them  much  more 
difpofed  to   putrefadion :'   and   although 
in  a  living  (late,  they  hardly  ever  proceed 
to  an  adlually  putrid  ftatc ;  yet  in  man, 
whofe  aliment  is  of  a  mixed  kind^  it  is 
pretty   certain,  that  if  he  were   to  live 
entirely  upon   animal   food,    without   a 
frequent  fupply  of  vegetable  aliment,  hU  , 
fluids    would    advance    further    towards 
putrefa(5lion  than  is  confident  with  health. 
This  advance  towards  putrefadlion  feems 
to   confift   in    the    produdlion   and   evo- 
lution   of   a^   faline    matter    which    did   r 
not  appear  in  the  vegetable  aliment,  and 
could  not  be  produced  or  evolved  in  iti 
but  by  carrying  on  its  fei  mentation  to  a, 

putrefa(5liv^. 
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putrefadlive  ftatc*  That  this  faline  ftate 
is  conftantly  in  fome  meafure  produced 
and  evolved  by  the  animal  procefs,  ap* 
pears  from  this,  that  certain  excretions 
of  faline  matter  are  conftantly  made 
from  the  human  body,  and  are  there- 
fore prefumed  neceffary  to  its  health. 

■r  — 

From  all  this,  it  may  be  readily  under- 
flood,  how  the  continual  u(e  of  animal 
food,  efpecially  when  already  in  a  putre- 
[cent  ftate,  without  a  mixture  of  vege- 
:able,  may  have  the  efFe(fl  of  carrying 
:he  animal  procefs  too  far,  and  parti- 
:ularly  of  producing  and  evolviri^  a 
arger  proportion  of  faline  matter.  That 
jiich  a  preternatural  quantity  of  faline 
natter  does  exift  in  the  blood  of  fcor-^ 
>utic  perfons,  appears  from  the  ftate  of 
the  fluids  above  mentioned.  It  will  be 
21  confirmation  of  all  this  to  obferve,  that 
every  interruption  of  perfpiration,  that  is, 
_      ^  G  g  2    ,  the^ 
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/ 

the  retention  of  faline  matter,  cbntributci 
to  the   produdlion   of  fcurvy;    and  thii 
interruption  is  efpecially  owing    to   the 
application  of  cold,  or  to  whatever  elfe 
weakens  the  force  of  the  circulation,  fuch 
as  the  negledl  or  want  of  exercife,  fatigue, 
and  defpondency  of  the  mind.     It  defervcs 
indeed  to  be  remarked  here,  that  one  of 
the  firft  effeiSls  of  the  fcurvy  once  induced, 
is  very  foon  to  occafion  a  great  debility  ■ 
of  the  fydem,  which  occafio&s  of  courfe  ^ 
a  more  rapid  progrefs  of  the  difeafe*    How  ■ 
the  (late  of  the  fluids  may  induce  focll  i 
a  debility  is   not   well,   underftood ;    but  : 
that  it  does  depend  upon  fuch  a  ftate  of 
the   fluids,  is   rendered   fufficiently    pre- 
fumable,  from  what  has  been  faid  above 
with  regard  to  both  the  caufes  and  the  - 
cure  of  fcurvy. 

1813.   It  is  poflible  that  this  debi 
may  have  a  great  fhare  in  producing  fc 
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il  of  the  phenomena  of  fcurvy  j  but  a  pre- 

rnaturally  faline,  and  confequently  dit 

Ived,  date  of  the  blood,  will  account  for 

lem  with  more  probability  ;  and  I  do  nor 

link  it  rieceflary  to  perfons  who  are  at  all 

xuftomed  to  reafon  upon  the  amimal 
conomy,  to  explain  this  matter  more  ful- 

.     I  have  oolyxto  add,  that  if  'my  opini- 

I  in  fuppofing  the  proximate  caufe  of 
urvy  to  be  a  preternaturally  faline  ftate 
f  the  blood,  be  at  all  founded,  it  will  be 
ifficiently  obvious,  that  the  throwing  in- 
>  the  body  along  with  the  aliment  aa 
aufual  quantity  of  fait,  may  have  a  great 
lare  in  producing  the;  difeafe.  Even  fup- 
Dfin^  fuch  fait  to  fuffer  no  change  in  the 
limal  body,  the  effedl  of  it  may  be  qonfi- 
^rable ;  and  this  will  be  rendered  ftill 
Lore  probable,  if  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 

II  neutral  falts,  confifling  of  a  fixed  alkali| 
•e  changed  in  the  animal  body  into  an 
nmoniacal  fait ;  which  I  apprehend  to  b« 

G  g  3  4^t 
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that  efpecially  prevailing  in  fcurvy.  --  If  I 
be  at  all  right  in  concluding,  that  meatSi 
from  being  faked,  contribute  to  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  fcurvy,  it  will  readily  appear, 
how  dangerous  it  may  be  to  admit  the  con- 
clufion  from  another  theory,  that  they  are 
perfedlly  innocent. 

s 

1814.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  ex- 

plaiii  what  relates  to  thie  cure  of  fcurvy  in 
general,  I  judge  it  proper  to  leave  to  other 
authors,  what  relates  to  the  manageipent 
of  thofe  fymptoms  which  require  a  parti- 
culair  o^tment. 


CHAP.! 
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1815.  1  Have  here  palTed  ovef  fcterat 

*  of  the  titles  in  my    nofalogyi 

becaufe  they  are  dife^fes  not  of  this  Ifland. 

In  thefe,  therefore,  I  have]no  experience ; 

G  g  4  and 
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and  without  that,  the  compiling  from 
ofter  writers  is  always  eitremely  fallaci* 
0U8.  For  thefe  reafbns  I  omit  them ;  and 
ihall  now  only  o3er  fbmb  remarks  upon 
the  fubje(5l  of  jaundice,  the  laft  in  order 
that  I  can*poflibly  introduce  in  my  courfe 
of  Ledlures. 

1816.  The  jaundi(!ft  confifts  in  a  yellow 
colour  of  the  Ikin  over  the  whole  body, 
and  particularly  ot  the  adnata  of  the  eyes. 
This  yellow  colour  may  occur  from  dif- 
ferent caufes ;  but  in  the  jaundice,  here- 
after to  be  more  exadly  chara6lerife;d,  I 
judge  it  to  depend  upon  a  quantity  of 
bile  prefent  in  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  and 
which,  thrown  out  upon  the  furface, 
gives  its  own  proper  colour  to  the  Ikin 
and  eyes,  ' 


i  •.  •  I 


1817.  That  the  difeafe  depends  upon 
diis,  we  know  particularly  and  certainly 

from 
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from  the  caufes  by  which  it  is  produced. 
In  order  to  explain  thefe^  I  muft  obferve, 
that  bile  does  not  exifl:  in  its  proper  form 
in  the  mafs  of  bloody  and  cannot  appear  in 
this  form  till  it  has  pafled  the  fecretory 
qrgaii  of  the  liver.  The  bile  therefore 
cannot  appear  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  or 
upon  .th§  furface  of  the  body,  that  is, 
produce  jaundice  from  any  interruption 
of  its  fecretion  ;^nd.  accordingly^  if  jaun- 
dice, does  appear,  it  muft  be  in  confe-^ 
quence  of  the  bile,  after  it  had  been 
iecerned,  being  again  taken  into  the  blood- 
Teflels^ 

V  This  may  happen  in  two  ways  j  either 
by  an  interruption  of  its  excretion,  thafe 
is,  of  its-^  paiTage  into  t)j^  duodenum, 
which,  by  accumulating  it  in  the  biliary 
veflels,  may  give  occaiion  to  its  paffing 

again   into  the  blood-veffels ;   or  it  may 

pafa   into  thefe,  by  its  .being  abfbrbed 

I  froi4 
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from  the  alimentdry  canal^  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  accumulated  there  in  an  un- 
ufual  quantity.  How  far  the  latter 
caufe  can  take  place,  or  in  what  circnm- 
fiances  it  does  occur,  I  cannot  clearly 
flfcertain,  and  I  apprehend  that  j_aundice 
is  feldom  produced  in  that  manner. 

1 8 1 8.  The  former  caufe  of  flopped  ex- 
cretion may  be  underftood  more  clearly;' 
and  we  have  very  certain  proof  of  its  be- 
ing the  ordinary,  and  indeed  almofl  the 
univerfal  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  Upon 
this  fubje(fl  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the 
interrupted  excretiop  of  the  bile  muft  de- 
pend,  upon  an  obftrudlion  of  the  duilus 
communis  chaledocbuf;  the  moft  common 
caufe  of  whkh  is  a  biliary  concretion 
formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  from 
thence  fallen  down  into  the  dudlus  com- 
munis,  it  being  at-the  fame  time  of  fuch  ^ 
fize  as   not  to  pafs  readily  through  the 

dua 
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dudt  into  the  duodenum.  This  dudi  may 
likewife  be  obftrudled  by  a  fpafmodic  con- 
flridlion  afFeding  it :  and  fuch  ipafm  may 
happen,  ^  either  in  the  dudl  itfelf,  which 
we  fuppofe  to  be  contradlile ;  or  in  the 
duodenum  prcffing  the  fides  of  the  dudl 
clofe  together  j  or,  laftly,  the  ducSt  may  be 
obftrudled  by  a  tumour  comprefling  it, 
and  that  arifing  either  in  the  du6l  itfelf, 
or  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  parts"  that 
are,  or  may  come  to  be,  contiguous  to 
it. 


1819.  When  fuch  obftrudlion  happens^ 
the  fecreted  bile  muft  be  accumulated  in 
the  biliary  duds ;  and  from  thence  it 
may  either  be  abforbed  and  carried  by 
the  lymphatics  into  the  blood-veffels,  or 
it  may  regurgitate  in  the  dudls  themfelves^ 
and  pafs  from  them  diredlly  into  the  a- 
fcending  cava.  In  either  way,  it  comes 
to  be  diffuf^d  in  the  mafs  of  bipod ;  and 

from 
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from  thence  may  pafs  by  every  exhalant 
veiTeli  and  produce  the  difeafe  in  ques- 
tion. ' 

1820.  I  have  thus  Ihortly  explained  the 
ordinary  produdiion  of  jaundice :  but  it 
mufl;  be  obferved  farther,  that  it  is  at  all 
times  accompanied  with  certain  other 
fymptoms,  fuch  as  a  whitenefs  of  the  fts^ 
ces  ahin^y  which  we  readily  account  for 
from  the  abfence  of  bile  in  the  inteflines; 
and  generally,  iallb,  with  a  certain  confift- 
cnce  of  the  fseces,  the  cau'fe  of  whichis 
not  fo  eafy  to  explain.  The  difeafe  is  al- 
ways accompanied  alfo  with  urine  of  a 
yellow  colour,  or  at  leaft  with  ^urine  that 
tinges  a  linen  cloth  with  a  yellow  colour, 
Thefe  are  conft^tly  attending  fymptoms ; 
and  though  not  always,  yet  there  is  com- 
monly,  a  pain  felt  in  the  epigaftrium, 
correfponding,  as  we  fuppofe,  to  the  feat 
of  .the  dudlus  qommunis.     This  pain  is 

often 
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often  accompanied  with  vomiting ;  ^nd 
even  when  the  pain  is  not  confiderablf^ 
a  vomiting  fometimes  occurs.  In  fome 
cafesL,  when  the  pain  is  coniiderable,  the 
pulfe  becomes  frequent/  full,  and  hard, 
and  fome  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  ap* 
p6ar. 

1 82 1.  When  the  jaundice  is  occafioned 
by  tumours  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
comprefling  the  biliary  dudl,  I  believe 
the  difeafe  can  very  feldom  Wb  cured. 
That  fuch  is  the  caufe  of  jaundice,  may 
with  fome  probability  be  fuppofed,  when 
it  has  come  on  in  confcquence  of  other 
difeafes  which  had  fubfifted  long  before, 
and  more  efpecially  fuch  as  had  been  at- 
tended  with  fymptoms  of  obftruded  vis- 
cera. Even  when  the  jauiidice  has  fub- 
fitted  long  without  any  intermiffion^  and 
without  any  pain  in  the  epigaftfium,  aA 
external  compreffion  is  to  be  fufpedled. 

1822.  la 


J 
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1822.  In  fuch  circumftanc^s,  I  confider 
the  difeafe  as  incurable  ;  and  it  is  almod 
only  when  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  bi- 
liary concretions  obftruiSling  the  biliary 
dudl,  that  we  may  commonly  expeft 
relief,  and  that  our  art  may  contribute  to 
the  obtaining  it.  Such  cafes  may  be  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  difeafe  frequently 
difappearing  and  returning'  again ;  by  our 
finding,  after  the  former  accident,  biliary  ^ 
concretions  amongft  the  fasces ;  and  by 
the  difeafe  being  frequently  accompanied 
with  pain  of  the  epigaflrium,  and  wi|;|t 
vomitings  arifing  from  fuch  pain. 


.^ 


1823.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  know  of  no 
certain  and  immediate  means  of  expe- 
diting the  paffage  of  the  biliary  concre^ 
tions-  ^  This  is  generally  a  work  of  time 
depending  upon  the%radual  dilatation  of 
the  biliary  dudl ;  and  jt  is  furprifing  to 
obferve,  from  the  fize  of  the  flones  which 

fometimes 
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{bmetimes  pafs  through,  what  dilatation 
the    dudl   will    admit  of.      It   proceeds, 
however,  f after  or  flower,  upon  different 
occafions  ;   and  therefore  the  jaundice,  af- 
ter a  various  duration,   oftein  ceafes   fud- 
denly  and  fpontaneoufly.    It  is  this  which 
has  given  rife  to  the  belief,  that  the  jaun- 
dice has  been  cured    by  fuch  a  num- 
ber and  fuch  a  variety  of  different  reme* 
dies.     Many  of  thefe,  however,  ire  per- 
fedlly  inert,   and  many   others  of  them 
fuch  as  cannot  be  fuppoled  to  have  any 
effect  in  expediting  the  paffage  of  a  bilia- 
ry  concretion.      I   fhall    here,   therefore, 
take  no  notice  of  the  numerous  remedies 
of  jaundice  npLentioned  by  the  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  or  even  of  thofe  to  be 
found  in  pradtical  -authors  ;  but  fhall  con- 
fine  myfelf  to  the  mention  of  thofe  that 
may  with  probability  be  fuppofed  td  favour 
the  paffage  of  the  concretion,  or  remove 
the  obftacl^s  to  it  which  may  occur. 

J824.  In 
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1824.  In  the  treatment  of  dm  difeafe) 
it  isj  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  attended  to, 
that  as  the  diftention  of  the  biliary  dud, 
by'  a  hard  mafs  that  does  not  eafily  pafi 
through  it,  may  excite  inflammation 
there ;  fo  in  perfons  of  tolerable  vigour, 
blood-letting  may  be  an  tifeful  precau- 
tion ;  and  when  much  pain,  together  with 
any  degree  of  pyrexia,  occurs,  it  becomes 
an  abfolutely  neceflary  remedy.  In  fomc 
indances  of  jaundice  accompanied  vriih 
thefc  fymptoms,  I  have  found  the  blood 
drawn  covered  vfith  an  inflammatory 
crufl  as  thick  as  in  cafes  of  pneumonia. 

1^25.  There  is  no  m^ans  pf  pufliing 
forward  a  biliary  concretion  that  is  more 
probable  than  the  a(flion  of  vomiting; 
which,  by  comprefling  the  whole  abdomi- 
nal  vifcera,  and  particularly  the  ifull  'and 
diftended  gall-bladder  and  biliary  veflcb/ 
may  contribute,  fotoctimes  gently  enough,'  ' 
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to  the  dilatation  of  the  biliary  duft.  Ac- 
cordingly vomiting  has  often  been  found 
ufeful  for  this  purpofe  :  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  poflible,  that  the  force  exerted  in 
the  adl  of  vomiting  may  be  too  violent, 
and  therefore  gentle  vomits  ought  only  to 
be  employed.  And  either  when,  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  jaundice,  it;  may 
be  fuf^eded  that  the  fize  of  the  concretion 
then  pafling  is  large  ;  or  more  efpecially, 
when  pain  attending  the  difeafe  gives  ap- 
prehenfion  of  inflamma^tion,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  avoid  voniiting  altogether, . 


1826.  It  has  been  ufual  in  the  jaundice. 
to  employ  purgatives ;  and  it  is  poflible 
that  the  adtion  of  the  inteftines  may  excite 
the  adlion  of  the  biliary  duels,  and  thus 
favour  the  ^xpulfion  of  the  biliary  concre- 
tioii;  but  this,  I  think,  cannot  be  of  much 
cflfedl ;  and  the  attempting  it  by  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  purgatives,   may  oclierwife 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  hurt 
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hurt  the  patient.  For  this  reafon  I  appre- 
hend,  that  purgatives  can  never  be  pro- 
per, excepting  when  there  is  a  flow  and 
bound  belly  *.      " 

•  at 

\ 

,1827.  As  the  relaxation  of  the  fkia 
contributes  to  relax  the*  whole  fyftem, 
and  particularly  to  relieve  the  conftridiptt 
of  fubjacent  parts  ;  fo,  when  the  jaundice 
is  attended  with  pain,  fomentations  of 
the  epigaftrium  may  be  of  fervice. 

1828.  As 


*  The  good  efFefts  of  purgatives,  in  removing  biliary 
concretions  in  the  duft,  are  fufficiently  apparent  by 
daily  experience.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  all  purgatives 
have  not  this  effeft,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a  gentle 
and  flow  operation.  The  diraftic  purges,  however, 
whofe  aftion  is  both  briik,  and  of  long  continuance,, 
.have  frequently  been  attended  with  good  effefts.  Some 
•  formulae  of  thefe  brifk  draflics  *have  been  defcribed  ia 
the  notes  on  article  1 683,  .  r 
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1828.  As  the  folids  of  the  living  body 
are  very  flexible  and  yielding ;  fo  it  is 
probable,  that  biliary  concretions  vfrould 
in  many  cafes  find  the  biliary  dudl  readily' 
admit  of  fuch  dilatation  as  to  render 
their  paffage  through  it  eafy,  were  it   not 

that  the  diftention  occafions  a  preterna- 
tural fpafmodic  contradion  of  the  parts 
below.  Upon  this  account,  opium  is 
often  of  great  benefit  in  jaundice^  and 
the  benefit  refuking  from  its  ufe,  proves 
fufiiciently  the  truth  of  the  theory  upon 
which  the  ufing  of  it  has  been  founded  • 

% 

V 

1 

1829.  It  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that 
a  folvent  of  biliary  concretio^is,  which 
might  be  applied  to  them  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  biliary  dudts,  was_  difcovered : 
but  none  fuch,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  yet 
been  found  :  and- the  employment  of  foap 
in  this  difeafe,  I  confider  as  a  frivolous 
attempt,     Dr  White  of  York  has  found 

H  h  2  '  a 
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1 

a  folvent  of  biliary  concretions  when  thefe 
are  out  of  the  body  :  but  there  is  not 
the  leaft  probability  that  it  could  reacl^ 
tl^efu  while  lodged  within. 
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parotidea^ 

33* 

phargyngea^ 

1 

331 

ttnjillarisj 

• 

joi 

s 

irachealis. 

31S 

as 

afie^Ing  infantoy 

324—329 

&( 

$  cure  of  it^     , 

33«' 

djfliitiSi 

413 

^. 


Dd^^fy  critical^  in  fevers^ 
non-criticaly 

Death,  the  caufes  of,  in  general^ 
the  djreft  caufes  of^ 
the  indireft  caufes  of, 
the  caufes  of  it  in  fever, 

t)chiUty  in  fevers,  the  fjmptoms  of^ 

how  obviated, 
'  jbilirium  in  general  explained, 

in  fever,  of  two  kind^, 

or  infanity  witbojit  fever, 

Diaietes, 

,  fymptoms  of 


I    N    D    E    ^. 

Piaiites,  remote  caufes  of, 

proximate  caufe  of, 
cure  of, 

])iarrh(ga, 

diftlngui{hcd  from  dyfentery, 
difllnguifhed  from  cholera,     . 
proximate  caufe  of, 
remote  qaufe  of, 
cure  of, 

biliofa^ 
colliquativ(^^ 
mucofa^ 
t^iathejis  phlogijlica^ 

how  removed. 
Diluents^  their  ufe  in  fevers, 
Difeafes^  the  diftinguifhing  of  thepi,  how  attained, 
the  prevention  of  them,  on  what  founded, 


48f 

/ 

J 

1508 

-  >57 
1465 

146^ 

1467 

1468 

1471-93 

?494— i5«J3 

1480 

I5OI 

1488 

62—^247 

266 

3 


JDropJies^ 


the  cure  of  them,  on  what  founded, 

in  general,  the  caufe  of , them, 
of  the  breaft.     See  Hydrothorax* 
of  the  lower  belly,     See  A/cites^ 


4 
1645 
x6a6 


Pxfintery, 


contagious, 
remote  caufes  of, 
ruroxioiate  caufe  ofj^ 


ic6y 

1075 

107a 

1077 

f>^intery^ 


^6 
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Dyjenterjt  cure  of,  lo8« 

,afe  of  mild  cathartics  to'  be  fireqaently 


repeated  in  it, 

ib 

rhubarb  improper  in  it. 

ib 

Dyfettieria  alba^ 

1070 

Dyfmenorrhxa^ 

1014 

J^jfP^M 

\1190 

• 

^                    jemotc  caufes  ot^, 

7198 

proximate  caufe  of^ 

"93 

cure  of. 

1201 

flatulence  in  it,  cure  of,  ' 

1 23 1 

he^rt-bum  in  it,  cure  of. 

ib 

'  pains  of  ftomach  in  it,  cure  of. 

ib 

^                  vomiting  io  it,  cure  of. 

ib 

Lyfpnaa^ 

1         '            - 

■''3^S 

E 

1 
Jffiuvia^  human,                     ^ 

85 

from  mar(hes. 

ib 

Emafzations 

1600 

caufes  of. 

-  1602—18 

cure  of. 

161J 

jEman/h  menfium. 

998 

£metics,  fuited  to  the  cure  of  fevers. 

»7* 

their  eiTefts, 

a  mean  of  removing  fpafm. 

17b 

the  admiuiftration  o/iafeverSi, 

17s 

• 

Emetics^ 

INDEX.  nif 


Emetics f  their  ufe  in  intermittent  fevefSy 

23<>-»33 

« 

'  EmproftbotonoSf 

1267 

JEnUritis, 

404 

■*    phlegmonic  or  crythematiq. 

404 

caufes  of, 

407 

cure  of^         1 

.    409 

#%j5'» 

129% 

phenomena  of. 

laSj 

proximate  caufes  of. 

1284 

remote  caufes  of. 

Z285 

predifponent  caufes  of. 

131Q 

fympathic. 

131^ 

^                *  cure  of. 

^317 

idiopathic. 

13 16 

cure  of, 

1319 

Epiftaxisy  / 

806 

the  caufes  of  it. 

808 

the  various  circumftances  of. 

807—818 

the  management  and  cure  of, 

810—820 

Eryjipelas                 '                        ^ 

374 

of  the  face. 

708 

fymptoms  of. 

705—708 

prognofis  of. 

706 

proximate  caufe  of. 

697 

• 

cure  of. 

706—711 

phlegmonodes  in  different  parts 

of 

the  bod^jj, 

7iai 

^tpeJaSt 


48S  INDEX. 

I 

flryJiptlaSf  attending  putrid  fever,  ^xj 

Erythemay  274 

fiso^ci/e,  ufeful  in  intermittent  levers,,  331 

fainting*     See  Syncope^  '  ii?i 

Fea'fi^  a  remote  c^ufe  of  fever,  97 

fivef^  8 

ftriaiy  fo  cdlled,  Jthe  charafter  of^ '  8—32 

phenomena  of,  8 

remp^e  caujtes  of,  are^  of  a  fedatiye  nar 

turej^  36 

proximate  caufe  o^  33 
atony  of  the  extreme  veflels,  a  princi^ 
pal   circumftance   in   the  proximate 

caufe  of  it,^  43—44 

fpafm,  a  principal  p^rt  m  the  pro^^imatQ 

caufe  of  it,     ^  4^ 

general  do6lrine  i^f,  46  ' 

t^e  caufes  of  death  in  it,^  ICI 

'         the  prognoiis  of^ 

indications  of  cure  ii!), 
differences, ' 


\ 


INDEX. 
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Fiver,  continent^ 

%% 

continued,                                        ^ 

a? 

1 

inflammatory. 

<)7 

miliary 

.     See  Miliary  Fever. 

t 

ncrvouj 

b 

6  J 

bilious, 

7* 

fcarlet. 

Sec  Scarlet  Fever* 

putrid. 

• 

74 

aamod 

fynocha. 

67 

fjnocbns. 

69 

typhus. 

6^ 

iM^aic, 

, 

74 

24itermittent,  the  par(zs:yfm3  of,  dofcribed^ 

so 

the  cold  ftage  of,      , 

IX 

the  hot  ftage  of. 

IX 

the  fweating  ftage  of. 

IX 

of  a  tertian  period 

2J 

of  a  quartan  period. 

H 

ti  a  quotidian  period. 

2J 

caufed  by  marih  effluvia. 

84 

\ 

bile,  not  the  caufe  of  it. 

51 

cure  of. 

323 

its  paroxyfms,  how  prevented. 

229 

attended  with  j^blofiftic  diathe 

- 

fis> 

234 

^  Vol.  IV. 

1 

I  i                               f'W% 
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« 

t ever  J  intermittent,  attended  with  congeftion  in 

the  abdominal  vifcera,  234 

remittent,  a6 

Fluxesy  without  fever.     See  Profluvia*  • 
Fluor  Alhus.     See  Leucorrhaa* 

Fomentation  of  the  lower  extremities^  its  nfe  in 

fevers,  15  j 

Fomites  of  contagion,  82 

FunBions  intelleftual,  disorders  of  1528—29 

G 

Gangrene  of  inflamed  parts,  the  caufe  of^ 
marks  of  the  tendency  to^ 
marks  of  its  having  come  on^ 
Gqfiritis, 

phelegmonic  or  erjthematic, 
*  X         phlegmonic^  the  feat  of 

the  fjrmptoms  of 
the  caufes  o4 
the  cure^of, 

crythematic,  how  difcovered, 
the  feat  of 
-  the  cure  of^ 
Gqftrodyma^ 
Gleet. 
Gwiorrhoea, 

phenomena  oi^ 


/ 


1   ;N    D    E    X.  491 

Gonorrhcea,  cxixto(f  1770— 7S 

Gout,  the  charafter  of,  491 

an  hereditary  difeafe,  500 

diftinguiihed  from  rheumatifoj,  526 

prcdifponent  caufes  of,  493— 500 

occafional  caufes  of,  502 — 505 

proximate  caufe  of,  527 — 533 

not  a  morbific  matter,  529 

Regular^  defcribed,  506—518 

pathology  of,  '  533 

cure  of,  537—573 

no  cffeftual  or  fafe  remedy  yet  found 

for  the  cure  of  it,  539 

medicines  employed  for  It.  556 

whether  it  can  be  radically  cured,  '  540 
treatment  in  th^  intervals  of  pa- 

roxyfms,  _  542 

treatment  in  the  time  of  p^oxyfms,  56^0 
regimen  during  the  paroayfms,  561 

external  applications,  how  fikr 

fafe,  568—569 

l^lood-letting  in  the  i&tervals  of  pa^ 

roxyfms,             *  553 

.     ■ '       in   the  time  ^f  pa« 

roxfms,  '    563 

tfoilivenefs  hurtful,  ^                    559 

lis  GQut 
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Coyf,  Regular,  laxatives  to  be  employed^  559 

eSeds  of  ilkalines^y  5  jS 

e£fe6ls  of  Portland  powdes  557 

Irregular,  jig 

Atbnic,  574—579 

pathology  bf,  534 

cure  of,  580—582 

Ketrocedent,  522 

pathology  of,  535 

cure  of,  58Q— -582 

Mifplaced,  553 

*                       pathology  of,  '  536 

cure  of  583—584 

Tranflated,  two  particular  cafes  f>{,  525 


H. 


arterial  and  venous,  1027 

from  obftru£led  menftruation.  1020 

from  fuppref&on  of  the  hemorrhoidal 

flux,  1025 

from  compreffion  of  the  vafa  bcevia  by 

the  fpleen,  1027 

,  from  obftrudion  of  the  liver,  1028 

Hematuria,  1033 

idiopathic^  improbable,  1033—34 

Hematuria, 


INDEX. 

» 

493 

flamatMriOf  calculofa. 

«037 

cure  of, 

1038 

yiolenta. 

1039 

from  fuppreflion  of  accuftomed  dif- 

charges,            r- 

1041 

putrida. 

«043 

fpuria  et  laterltia. 

1044 

JHfmipkgia, 

ZI4O 

caufesof 

ZX4I 

frequently  occafioned  by  apoplexy. 

.114* 

frequently  alternates  with 

apoplexy, 

II44 

cure  of. 

* 

115a 

ilimulants,  of  ambiguous  ufe  in. 

1260 

ilimulants  external,  in 

\ 

1161 

Hamaptyjis^ 

the  fytnptoms  of. 

838- 

-840 

the  caufes  of,               760- 

-7^3—830 

^836 

how  diftinguiihed  from  other  fpittings 

" 

of  blood. 

841—45  ■ 

cure  of. 

846—5* 

H<emorrhagia  uteri. 

iS6 

H<cmorrbagyy 

a£live  or  pstffive, 

\ 

735 

charaAer  of. 

( 

736 

arterial, 

744 

lis 

Htimrrhagy^ 
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H^morrhagy,  venous, .  768 

the  caufes  of  the  different  fpecies 
appearing  at  different  periods  of 
life,  750-773 

the  general  phenomena  of,  738—743 

the  remote  caufes  of^  774 

cure  of,  776 

■    ..  whether  to  be  attempted  by 
art,  776—81 

prevention  of  the  firft  attacks,  or  of 

the  recurrence  of,  782—78^ 

treatment  of  when  prefent,         789— 80^ 

fymptomatic,  1015 

IJamorrhoides  vefica^  104a 

Hcemorrhoides, 

external  and  internal,  '  915 

phenomena  of '  9^5  *-93^ 

nature  of  the  tumours,  932 

caufes  of,  933-943 

acquire  a  conneftion  with  the  fy ftem, 

943-944 
particularly  with  the  flomach,  946 

cure  of,  947—9^5 

Hepatirrlaa^  1481 

Hepatitis f  41a 

acute  and  chronic^  ib» 

fftfattiu^ 


.       INDEX.  495 

Hepatitis^  acute,  the  fymptoms  of,  413—415 

combined  with  pneumonic 

inflammation,  416 
remote  caufes  of  it,  416 
feat  of,  418 
various  exit  of  pus   pro- 
duced in,    .  421! 
cure  of  422 
chronic,  the*  feat  of,  418 
how  difcovered,  423 
Hooping'Cough,  See  Chmcough.  1402 
Honror,  impreffion  of,  employed^  in   intermit-«i 

tent  fevers,                              ^  231 

Human  effluvia,  the  caufe  of  fever,  81 

bodj,  its  temperature,                        '  88 

body  has  a  power  of  generating  heat,  88 

Hydrophobia, «  ^  J  ^  S 

Hydrptborax,  i6gj 

where  feated,  -     1698 

fjmptoms  of,  1701—03 
often  combined  with  univerfal 

dropfj,                ,  1704 
proximate  caufe  of,  1706 
cure  of,  170Q — 08 
paracentesis  in  it,  when  pro- 
per, 1708 
ffypercatharfis,  ^477 

114  Hypocbohdriafis 


i 
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JtypQchandriafis^  xi%% 

phenomena  of^  1222 

diftinguifhed  f ronci  d jfpcpfia^  x  216 

proximate  caufe  of,  1230 

cure  of,  1232 

treatment  of  the  mind  10,  1244 

Hxfleriap  1514 

fjmptoms  of,  1 51 5 — \S 

paroxjfm  or  fit  defqribed,  ^  5  ^  5  ^^^ 

rarely  appears  in  males,  1517 
how  diftinguifhed  from  hjpochon- 

driafis,                          *  151&— 19 

proximate  caufe  of,  1522 

analogy  between  and  cpilepfy^  152^ 

cure  of,  1524 

libidinofa^  1517 
:Hyfiertc  cUfeafe.     See  Hjtjlerta. 


I. 


yam&s^s  powder,  its  ufe  in  fever. 

183 

Jaundice, 

1815—16 

caufes  of. 

1816—21 

cure  of. 

1823—29 

Icterus.  See  yauftdice^ 

IHmc  paflion.  Se&  Ikut. 
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lUUSy 

^437 

Jmfetiginesy 

1 

\ 

1737 

charafter  of  the  order. 

ib. 

Indigejlion. 

See  Dejpepjiay 

Inflammation,  the  phenomena  of,                   , 

^3* 

internal,  the  marks  of, 

236 

the  ftate  of  the  blood  in. 

237 

the  proximate  caufe  of. 

n9 

not  depending  upon  a  lentor  of 

the  blood. 

241 

/ 

fpafm  the  proximate  caufe  of. 

243—248 

• 

terminated  by  refolution. 

249 

bj  fuppuration,     / 

^50 

by  gangrene. 

555 

by  fcirrhus. 

2j8 

i- 

by  efFufion, 

^59 

by  blifters. 

260 

• 

by  exfudation. 

261 

• 

Hit  remote  caufes  of. 

262 

the  cure  of  in  general. 

264 

'    by  refolution. 

264 

when  tending  to  fuppu- 

• 

ration,      ^ 

26a— 70 

when  tending  to  gan- 

> 

a 

gie'ne, 

271 

Inflammation, 
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Inflammatiotiy  its  general  divifions. 

^73 

more  ftri6lly  cutaneous. 

»74 

of  the  bladder.     See  Cyjiitu. 

of  the  brain.     See  Pbrenitis. 

of  the  heart.     See  Carditis,  " 

of  the  inteftines.     See  Enteritis. 

- 

of  the  kidneys.     See  Nephritis, 

of  the  liver.     See  Hepatitis, 

J 

of, the  lungs.     Sec  Pneumonia, 

of  the  pericardium.     See  Pericarditis, 

• 

of  the  peritonaeum.     See  Peritonitis. 

1 

of  the  fpleen.     See  Splenitis, 

o£  the  flonaach.     See  Gaftritis, 

pf  the  uterus,- 

43* 

Infanity^ 

'535 

caufes  of. 

^SS'^-^ 

of  different  fpecies. 

I5J7 

partial  and  general,  difference  of. 

1575 

Intemperance  in  drinking^  a  remote  caufe  of 

fever,                       ,             ' 

97 

IntermiJJton  of  fever. 

24 

Interval  of  fever ^ 

124 

Intumefcentiig,                  '          • 

i6jo 

charader  of  the  order  of, 

1620 

K 

King^s  EviU    See  Scrophula. 


Leucopbiegmaiiaf     jJ 


9 
/ 
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Leucophligmatia^  1669 

Leucorrbaa^                                                -  985 

charafter  of^  986 
appearance    of   the   matter   difcharged 

in,  987 -99» 

the  caufes  of,  988 

the  effefts  of,  990 

the  cure  of,  ^  993 

Lethargus,  1094 

jLientery,  X469 

•  ■ 
Zoofenefs.     Se^e  Diarrhoea. 

Madnefs.     S«e  Mania. 

Canine.  -  See  Canine. 

Mania,  ^SS^ 

the  fjmptoms  of,  ^55^ 

the  remote  caufes  of,  1559—61 

the  treatment  of,  1562 — 74 

occurring  in  fanguine  temperaments',  1576 

in  fanguine  temperaments  cure  of,  ^577 

Mar  cores,  i6co 

Marjh  Effluvia,  2l  caufe  of  fever,  84 

Meajles,  6^3 

the  fymptoms  of,  637—642 

the  nature  of,  644 

the  cure  of,                        *  645-^650 

Menjles, 


.  «» 


^. 
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500 

MeaJleSy  of  a  putrid  kind,- 
Medicine^  the  inftitutlons  of, 
Meldtnay 
Melancholia^ 


643 

4 
1017 

IJ75 


how    diftinguiflied     from  hypochon- 


drlafisy 
the  charafterrif, 
the  proximate  caufe  of, 
the  treatment  of, 
Melancholic  temperament ^ 
Melancholy •     See  Melancholia* 
Menorrhagia^ 

^  aftlve  or  paffive, 
when  a  difeafe, 
effefts  of, 

proximate  caufe  of, 
remote  caufes  of, 
cure  of, 

Jf<ff«/Jj,  immoderate  flow  of  them.  See  Menorrhagia, 
Metallic  tonics y  employed  in  intermittent  fevew,        231 
Salts y  refrigerant,  136 

Meteorifmus,  1633 

Miafmata,  78 

Miliary  Fever, 

the  general  liiftory  of  714  —  715 

of  two  kinds,  red  aad  white,  7x6 

Miliary 


1587-88 

1582—89 

1590 

1592-97 

966 

lb 

968—75 

97» 

977 
978 

980 


1 

INDEX, 

1 

Miliary  Fever,  white,  tlie  f  jmptoms  of, 

7x7-719 

the  cure  of, 

720 

,    Morbus  cOsIiacus, 

U93 

Mucofus^ 

,              1070 

^ig^f 

1029 

Nephritis, 

426 

the  fjmptoms  of. 

-    ib 

'  the  remote  caufes  of. 

427 

the  cure  of. 

430, 

Nervous  difeafes.     See  Neurofes, 

1 

NeurofeSy 

109a 

Neutral fatts,  diaphoretic  in  fevers. 

159^161 

refrigerant  in  fevers. 

^3S 

Nojology^  Methodical, 

21 

o 

/ 

Ohefity,  when  a  difeafe. 

1621 

Oneirodynia, 

.     1598 

Ophtbalmia, 

278 

membranarun)^ 

ib 

'           its  different  degrees. 

279—280 

its^remote  caufes. 

ib 

the  cure  of. 

288—90 

tarfi. 

278 

the  cure  0^ 

288-.-290 

Opiates  J  employed  in  the  hot  ftage  of  intermittent 

fevers. 

233 

in  the  interval  of  intermittent  fevers,           231 

Opifthotonos.    See  Tetanus. 

Palpitatino, 

5oj 


INDEX. 


PaI/>itation  o£  tht  hezrt,  i^tf 

the  phenomena  of,  ^3SS 

the  caufes  of,               .  13^6 

the  cure  of,  1363 

Pa//f,  1140 

diftinguiflied  from  apoplexy,  1094 

caufes  of,  1141 

Paracefttejis  in  afcites,  when  to  be  attempted^  171 7 

in  bydrothorax,  vzhen  proper,  /  1708 

Paraphrenitls  343' 

Par^oxyfm  of  intermittent  fevers,  the  recurronce^ 

how  to  be  prevented,  329 

Pemphigus,  73^ 

Pericarditis,                                                     ^  383 

Peripneumonia  Natha^  376 

fymptpms  of,  579 

pathology  of, ,  380 

the  cure  of,  381—382 

fome  of  the  fymptoms  explained,       350 

Peripneumony,  242 

Peritonitis,'  384 

P^rwvwa  iari,  not  a  fpecific,  213 

its  tonic  power,  214 

when  proper  in  fever,  .  215 

how  moft  eflfeftually  employed,  216 

Peruvian 


INDEX.  503 

Feruvian  hark,  the  adminiftration  of  in  intermittent 

fevers,  232 

the  tonic  chiefly  employed  in  inter- 


mittent  fevers^ 

331 

Petechia,                        1 

734 

FMegmqfiitf 

235 

Phlegmon,                                                - 

374 

• 

Phrenkis, 

291 

the  charafler  of. 

^93 

the  remote  caufes  0^ 

294 

the  cure  of. 

295—399 

Phfenfy.     See  Phrenitis. 

Phyjic,  the  pra3;ice  of,-  how  taught. 

t 

the  theory  of,  how  to  be  employed,. 

4 

Phyfconia, 

1718 

Phthijis  Psdmonalis,  the  general  charafter  of^ 

^853 

always  with  an  ul<feration  of  the  Inngs, 

855 

the  pus  coughed  up,  how  diftinguilhed  from 

mucus. 

8j6 

accompanied  with  heflic  SsTer, 

857 

the  various  caufes  of  it. 

86j 

from  haemoptyfis. 

864—865 

from  pneumonia. 

866-869^ 

from  catarrh. 

870-873 

from  afthma. 

87s 

from  tubercles. 

876—882 

» 

Pbtbifis 

5«4 


INDEX. 


Fhthifis  Pulmofialis,  from  calcareous  matter  in  the 


lungs, 
if  contagioud, 

from  tubercles,  fymptoma  of, 
its  different  duration, 
the  prognofis  in, 
the  cure  of. 


884 
886 
889 
896 
897 
899—9^4 


the  treatment  of,  when  ariiing  from  tu« 


bercles, 
the  palliation  of  fymptoms. 
Plague, 

the  general  chara&er  0^ 
phenomena  of,- 
principal  fjmptoms  of, 
proximate  caufe  of, 
prevention  of, 
cure  of, 
JPleurify^ 

Fleurofthotonos.     See  tetanus* 
Pneumonia,  ox  pneumonic  inflammation, 
general  fjmptoms  of,       1 
feat  of, 
prognofis  of. 


906 — 92 r 

922 — 924 

665 

ib 
667 

668 
«7o— 685 
686—695 

341 

334 
335-339 

340-344 
352—360 

361 


cure  of, 

the  management  of  blood-letting  ia  the 

cure  of,  362 367 

the  ufe  of  purgatives  in,  370 

Fneumoma^ 
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Pneumoniaf  the  ufe  of  emetics  in,  371 

the  ufe  of  bliflers  in,  ^^2 
the  means  of  promoting  exp^floration  in,  373 

th^  ufe  of  fweating  in,  374 

thenife  of  opiates  in,  375 

Polyfarciap  when  a  difeafe,  1621 

cure  of,  16^3 — 25 

Frqfluvia^  ,104^ 

charafter  of  the  clafs,  ib 

Putfe,  the  ftate  pf  the,  during  the  paroxyfm  of  an 

intermittent  fever,  12 

Purging^  its  ufe  in  continued  fevers,  144 

intermittent  fevers,  234 

Pus^  how  produced,  250 

Putrefcency  of  the  fluids  in  fever,  the  fjTnptoms 

of,  105 

the   tendency  to  in  fever,  how  to  be 


be  correfted. 

222^226^ 

Pylorusyfcirrhous*     See  Dyfpepjia. 

\ 

Pyrexia^ 

6 

charaSber  of  the  clafs. 

• 

7 

orders  of  the  clafs. 

ii» 

Pyrofi9^ 

1427 

fjmptoms  of. 

»43i 

proximate  caufe  of,                   " 

M35 

1           jemote  caufes  of^ 

»43» 

Vol.  IV.                      K\ 

Pyrojis, 

5c6  INDEX. 


fyroJu^^Vitt,  of. 

M34 

Suecica  of  Sauvages^ 

1428 

<^ 

/                                     , 

S^incy.     See  Cynancbe. 

R. 

• 

Rachitis, 

'   1719 

its  origin. 

1720 

remote  caufes  of. 

1721—83 

phenomena  of,          > 

1724 

proximate  caufe  of. 

1725—28 

cure  of. 

1729-36 

Reason  of  the  fyftem. 

59 

violent  in  fever,  fymptorns  of. 

103 

violence  of,  how  moderated. 

127 

Refrigerants,  the  ufe  of  them  in  fever. 

134 

Kimedies,   table   of  thofe   employed    in 

continued 

« 

fevers,                                                   ^ 

227 

RemiMon  of  fever. 

a6 

Refolution  of  inflammation,  how  produced,     ,  249 

Refpiration,  the  changes,  during  the  paroxyfin 

of  an  intermittent,  ,  13 

Revqlution,  diurpal  in  the  human  body,  55 

Rheumatifm,  acute  or  chronic,  433 

Agute,  the  remote  caufes  of, 

the  proxu^ate  caufe  of,      445 — i 

Rifeumati} 


507 
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Rbeumatifm,  acute^  the  fjxnptomrof,  439^-447 

cure  ofy :  461—470 

Chronic^  fymptoms  of,  450 

how  diftinguilhed  fro'm  the  acute,  451 

proximate  caufe  of^  47^ 

cure  of,  473- 47S 

how  diftinguifhed  from  gout^        526 

Rickets*     See  Rachitism 

Ro/e.     See  Erythema. 


S. 


Scarlet  Fever, 

651 

the  fymptoms  of. 

6s6 

diSerept  from  cjnanche  maligna 

^s^-^ss 

the  cure  of, 

657  -  664 

iScrophula, 

1738 

the  phenomena  of. 

1 738-1749 

the  prdximate  caufe  of, , 

175* 

hot  contagious. 

1751 

not  arifing  frbm  the  lues  venerea,           1751 

the  cure  of. 

«753-J9 

MefentericOj 

1606 

Scurvy, 

1789 

remote  caufes  of, 

1792 1802 

cure  of. 

1804 09 

proximate  caufe  of. 

1811  —  14 

, 

Sinapifms* 

^o8 
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593 
601-^-630 

602 


SinapifmSf  the  effefta  6f  them,  197 

Skin 9  af{e£lions  of.     See  Impetigines. 

Sifudl-pox,  geneial  character  of,  5^7 

fymptoras  of  tlie  dtftinA  kind,  589 

of  the  confluent  kind,     59©  -"593 

general  differences  between  diftinA  and 

cotifluent,  594 

caufes  of  thefe  differences,  595 — 6o# 

prognofis  in, 
cure  of, 
inoculation  of, 

the  feveral  praftice^  of  which 

it  confifts,  603 

the  importance  of  the  fevetal 
prances  belonging  to,  604 — 615 
management  of  finall-pox  received  by 
infeftion,  616 — 63© 

SodOf  1427 

Sfafm,  internal,  mean^  of  removing  in  fevers,^  15a — 187 
the  proximate  caufe   of  inSariima- 
tion, 
^afmodic  affcftions  without  fever, 
of  the  animal  functions, 
of  the  vital  funftions, 
of  the  natural  fun&ions. 
Sphacelus,  ^ 
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Spfenitis,                                                  '  415 

Stimulants,  Y^hen  to  be  employed  In  fevers,  217 

their  ufe  in  intermittent  fevers,  230 
Stomach,  its  confent  with  the  velTels  on  the  furface 

of  the  body,  44 
Sudorifics,  arguments  for  their  ufe  in  fevers, 

163—175 

againft  their  ufe  in  fevers^,  164 

Siipfuration  of  inflamed  parts,  the  caufes  of,  251 

the  marks  of  a  tendency  to,  251 

formed,  the  marks  of,  251 

Surface  of  the  body,  its  confent  with  the  fto- 

onach,  44 
Swellings,  general.     See  Intumefcentia. 

adipofe,  162^1 

^      flatulent,  1626 
watery,     ^t^  Lropjies. 

Sweating,  when  hurtful  in  continued  fevers,  165 
rules  for  the  condudk  of  iif  continued 

•T.J  .       ^ 

fevers,  168 

ufe  of  in  intermittent  fevers  ^    230 

Syncope,                       ^  1171 

phenomena  of,  11 71 

remote  eaufea  of,  1174— 1178 

predifpofition  to,  11 84 

fiureo:^  1189 

'        •  Syncope^ 


•y 


/ 
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\ 

Syncope^  diftinguiflied  from  apoplexy^  *i694 

Sfnocha,     SeoFev^r^ 

Synochus.     See  Fever* 


Stpbytu;*-     ■                                      ,               ■ 

1760 

originally  from  America, 

1761 

how  propagated. 

176a 

and  gonorrhoea,  -  how  diftinguiflied^ 

1764 

the  cure  ofy                                            1783—88 

'      -T-       •      ■ 

Tjaies  a  hydrope^ 

1609 

a  fanguifiuxu,               '     > 

1608 

dorfalis. 

x6i6 

glandularis. 

1606 

mefenterica'          ^" 

ib 

1 

nutricum. 

1608 

rachialgia. 

1606 

fcrophulofa. 

ib 

"Tarter  emetic,  its  ufe  in  fevers. 

185 

Tetanus,  .                     ^ 

1257 

remote  caufes  of. 

1268 

cure  of. 

1270 

piffoleum  Barbadenfe,iiqi^Barbadoes  tar,  in. 

^1280 

Lateralis, 

1268 

Tonic  medicines  empolyed  in  continued  fevefs. 

'  211 

9 

intermittent  fevers. 

231- 

Tootb-ach,  how  far  different  from  rheumatifm,  477- 

—480 

fymptoms  of 

478 

Tooib^acb 

r^  N  d:  E^Xi 


s» 


^ootb^acbf  predifpc^^n  to, 
remote  cau&s  of, 
proximate  ctiufes  of, 

f 

cure  of, 
Trifmus.    See  Tetanus, 
nafcentium^ 
Tiujjis.     See  Catarrh. 
Tympanites^  the  charaftcr  of, 

the  different  fpecics  of, 

inteftinaliB, 

coterophyfodes, 

abdominaJis, 

afcitious^ 

phenomena  of, 

pro:^imate  caiife  of, 

cure  of, 
Typhus.     Sq^  Fever. 

the  fpecies  of. 
Vapours^  or  low  fpirits.     See  Hypochondria/is. 

# 

Venereal  difeafe.     See  Siphylis^ 

Venery^  excefs  in,  a  remote  caufe  of  fever,  97 

Vefania^ 

in  general,  1528 

Vis  medicatrix  naturae y  38 

St  Vitus^s  Dance.     See  Chorea, 
Vomiting  of  bloody     ^qq  Hiematemejis. 

effeflis  of,  in  continued  fevers,  172 — 173 

VQmitijig 


4^t 
48X— 48a 

48i~49€ 

12B1 

162S — 30 

i6z8 

ib 

ib 
163a 

1635-36 
1637     44 

70 
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Vomitingy  the  ufe  of  in  intermitting  fevers,  136^4 

Vrine  bloody.     See  Heematuria. 

Urticaria,  the  hiitorj  and  treatment  o^  739 

Water-hrq/b.     See  T'yrofis. 
Whites.     See  Leucorrhaa*    ' 

Warm-bathingf  the  eflfefts  of  in  fever,  198 

the  adminiftration  of  in  fevers,  199 

the  marks  of  the  good  efibAs,  200 

Wine^  the  mpil  proper  ftimiilant  in  fevers,  218 

its  convenient  ufe  in  fevers,  219 

Tvhen  hurtful  or  ufeful  in  fevers,  ^    ^20 


THE     END. 
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